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CHAPTER L 

'SKETCH OF EDUCATION PRIOR TO THE DESPATCH OF 1854. 


The early history of education in Bombay is chiefly a record of Christian 
missionary enterprise During the ascendancy of the Portuguese in Western 
India their lehgious orders organised a system of instruction which was carefully 
developed until the date oi tneir expulsion by the Marat has. When that power 
in turn yielded to the shock of British conquest, the English and American 
Missionary Societies at ouce commenced fco lay the foundations of a scheme of 
* national edu *ation. In 1814 the American Mission had opened its first school in 
Bombay. Tne London Mission and the Church Missionary Society commenced 
their labours in 1820, and two years lafcer the Scottish Mission was working 
in the same field of benevolence. In 1815 the Society for promoting the 
Education of the Poor within the Government of Bombay, now known as the 
Bombay Education Society, could boast that it hid received in a single year 
from voluntary subseiiptions 11s. 23,711. A society supported by such libera- 
lity, and actuated by less exclusive motives than mere missionary zeal, was 
destined to become the rallying point of all parties interested in the spread of 
education. The society became the parent of other societies, one of which was 
called the Native School-book and School Society. This society was in 1840 
transformed with the addition of certain official members into the Board of 
Education, which until 1855 guided the fortunes of education in Western 
India. In fact the Board became the main-spring of the whole machinery 
of education. The Government had previously interested itself directly in 
the promotion of higher education, and had attempted to place primary educa- 
tion under the charge of its district officers. But it resigned its functions 
in favour of the Board, and the splendid scheme of a complete system of 
education, which the far-sighted Mountstuart Elphinstone had traced in 1823, 
became the avowed policy of the Board, whose administration inspired the fullest 
confidence of the community, both European and Native. The formation of the 
Board in 1840 constitutes, therefore, an important epoch in the history of educa- 
tion. The fifteen years which followed that event naturally divide themselves 
into two periods. The guiding spirit of the first was Sir E. Perry. His strong 
preference for higher education, Ms partial mistrust of missionary enterprise, 
and his advocacy of the theory of “ filtration downwards ” impressed themselves 1 
upon the Board’s administration until 1852. The period was one of im- 
proved administration of higher education, and only moderate advance in ele- 
mentary schools Upon Ills retirement, however, the claims of the masses were 
more fully recognised, the Government increased their grant to education, and 
a remarkable and immediate advance in primary schools commenced. When 
the Board resigned in 1855, the formation of a Department of Public Instruction 
upon the lines of the Despat ch .of 1854 was found to be no new departure from u* 
a policy previously followed, but rather the culmination of that policy and a 
natural advance in a direction which had already been fully surveyed. The fol- 
lowing pages will show in greater detail how a result so satisfactory was achieved. 

„ , Nearly three centuries before the English Mis- 

oi uguese ms i a ions sionary Societies commenced to labour in Bombay, 
and more than a hundred years before the Island of Bombay was ceded to the 
English Crown, tho Portuguese had founded* an orphanage at Montpczier in 
Salsette for the maintenance and education of destitute native children. The 
institution flourished for upwards of two centuries; and its Church and ruined 
walls arc still standing. Other similar establishments were founded about the 
same time in the neighbouring islands of Agasaim and Karanja (Uran) ; and in 
155G a large orphanage for 130 boys was established near Thana, at a village 
which was situated in the valley now covered by the Yehdr lake. All of these 
orphanages gave an elementary education in Portuguese and Latin, and to this 
was added instruction in agriculture and other industrial work. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the Prancisean and Jesuit orders 
mai ntained at Bombay and on the adjacent islands a considerable number of 
parochial elementary schools which were slightly inferior in grade to the orphan- 

* Iu 1536. 
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ages. Colleges for higher instruction also were established at Bassein, Thana. 
and Chaul. In the institution at Bassein, which was founded in 1548 and had 
a theological seminary attached to it, a high order of education was given 
gratuitously to upwards of 300 students. Dr. John Fryer, who visited Bombay 
m the year 1674 and saw these flourishing establishments, describes their col- 
legiate buildings as being not unlike those at the English Universities ; and he 
adds that the Bassein College had an extensive library of historical, moral, and 
expository works. 


On the expulsion of the Portuguese by the Mardthas in 1739, and the 
suppression of the Catholic Orders, the orphanages and colleges were all broken - 
up. But the parish schools, which evidently supplied a public want, survived, 
and were carried on by the native clergy with the aid of private liberality. Ar 
attempt was, however, made by Sir Miguel De Lima towards the end of last 
century to establish a college at Bombay, but it failed ; and it was not until the 
return of the Jesuits to Bombay, shortly before the foundation of the Bombay 
University, that the re-establishment of a complete system of schools was suc- 
cessfully taken in hand. * 

In 1718 a school for European children was opened in the Fort of Bombay 
by the Reverend R. Cobbe, the Chaplain of St. Thomas’s Church (now the 
Anglican Cathedral). It was supported during many years by voluntary sub- 
scriptions.! But in 1807 the Court of Directors took the school into thoir own 
hands and allowed it a grant of Rs. 300 per mensem. 

A few years afterwards the school was made over to the Society for promot- 
_ „ . , a .. ing the Education of the Poor within the Government 

of Bombay, or, as it was more usually, styled the Bom- 
bay Education Society , the Govenment undertaking in return to pay tho society 
a fixed grant of Rs. 3,600 per annum, in addition to an annual grant of Rs. 1,680 
already enjoyed by them. The total grant of Rs. 5,280 has been continued 
ever since. In 1825 the school was removed from the Fort and incorporated 
with the society’s own institution which had been established at Byculla at 
a cost of Rs. 1,71,238. 


The Bombay Education Society was founded in 1815, and is described by 
the committee in their report for the year 1817 as u not only the first, but the 
only, education society then in India that was solely supported by voluntary 
contributions.” In the first five years of their existence the committee received 
nearly a l&hk of rupees in benefactions and annual subscriptions, and they were 
also warmly supported by the National Society in England. Their operations 
extended beyond the island of Bombay. They opened schools at Tliana and 
Surat ; and at the end of 1820 their schools were attended by nearly 500 children. 
The society did not, however, confine its efforts to the instruction of European 
children. Native boys were encouraged to attend the schools at Surat and 
TMna, and at the beginning of 1820 four separate schools for natives had been 
opened in Bombay and were attended by nearly 250 pupils. The cost of those 
schools was defrayed partly from fees, and partly from the society’s own funds, 
which had been raised by Church-collections, and by other voluntary sub- 
scriptions from the European community. In August of the same year further 
measures were taken to extend native education. A special committee was ap- 
pointed by the Society to prepare School-books in the Vernacular Languages, and 
to aid or establish Vernacular Schools. But the wide scope of the undertaking 
was soon seen to be beyond the aims of a society established mainly for the 
education of the poor ; and in 1822 the committee 
eiety. 0 Boxal>fty Nfttive Bdtlcatlcai So * became a separate corporation, thenceforth known 
as the Bombay Native School-book <md School Society. 
The parent societyfrom this time confined its efforts to the education of European 
and Indo-European children. It still maintains two large schools at Byculla, 
and has of late interested itself in promoting industrial education. The Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstone was the new society’s first President. The Vice- 

* We are indebted for moat of the above information to the Right Reverend Dr. Merino, S.J., Vicar 
Apostolic of Bombay. Hie Lordship’s interesting sketch of this early period is printed in eutUnso as Appen- 
dix A. 

f Mrs. Eleanor Boyd bequeathed Rs 6,000 to the school in 1767. This sum lying at interest for 57 years 
in the East India Company’s Treasury, accumulated to Rs. 46,116. 
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Presidents were the Chief Justice and the three members of the Executive 
Council of the Bombay Government ; and the managing committee consisted ot 
twelve European and twelve native gentlemen, with Captain George Jervis, 
R.E., and Mr. Sadashiv Kdshinath Chhatre as Secretaries. A sub-committee 
was also appointed for the preparation and publication of school-books. 

Erom this period, down to the year 1855, the history of education in the 
Bombay Presidency may be said to be the operations of this strongly constituted 
society, * and of the missionaries from the several Christian Churches of Europe 
and America. 

The American Mission at Bombay had indeed opened a vernacular school 
. for boys as early as the year 1811; and by 1825 
e meucan wsionary owe y. ^ C y had 35 schools of this class which were attend- 
ed by 2,000 children. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and many of 
the highest officers of Government were liberal subscribers to the Mission’s 
school-funds. To this society is also due the credit of being the pioneer of 
female education. The first native girls’ school in the Presidency was opened 
by the American Missionaries in 1821, and two years later they reported an in- 
crease of nine girls’ schools with an aggregate attendance of 340 pupils. In ‘ 
1829 the number of pupils rose to 400, of whom 122 were able to read, write 
and cipher, and to do plain needle- work. One of these institutions was a board- 
ing-school which was successfully maintained for many years at Byculla in the 
island of Bombay. In 1831 two native girls’ schools were established by the 
same Mission at Ahmednagar, and a boarding-school for girls was soon after- 
wards opened in that town and has been maintained there ever since. The 
society’s report for 1846 notes that the Ahmednagar Mission had under its 
supervision eleven village-schools, which were attended mostly by children of 
the higher castes and were taught by Brahman masters. An advanced verna- 
cular school for the training of male teachers, which was opened at Ahmednagar 
in 1835, is also said to have been carried on with success for many years. It 
was ultimately (1867) made over to the Christian Vernacular Society as the 
nucleus of a normal school. 

The Scottish Missionary Society began operations in the villages of the 
mu o , njr* ■ 0 . Southern Konkan in the year 1822. By 1827 they 

had under their control no less than 80 schools 
attended by about 3,000 scholars, 300 of whom were girls. 

Encouraged by the success which attended the efforts of this society, 
lieutenant T. B. Jervis, R.E., and a committee of native gentlemen began 
(1823) in the same district to open free schools for the instruction of the poor 
of all classes in their native languages and to assist the indigenous schools with 
grants of books. In the following year the committee had under their super- 
vision five Vernacular schools and one English school in or near Ratn&giri, and 
a class for the training of teachers. The schools were taught on the Lancastrian 
system, and were supported by donations and annual subscriptions amounting 
to about Rs. 3,000. On the receipt of Lieutenant Jervis’s report, the Bombay 
Government expressed their cordial approval of the " judicious means which 
had been adopted to procure the co-operation of tho natives of the country in 
an undertaking which so much depended upon their support;” and they vovd 
the society a donation of Rs. 1,000 and an annual grant of Rs. 500. Govern- 
ment also suggested that the society should unite with the moro geneml "oeiety 
established at the Presidency, and this course was ultimately adopted. 

In 1829 the Scottish Missionary Society in the Southern Konkan w ns i\ in- 
forced by the arrival of the Reverend (now lx ttr»i 
*' known as Hr.) John Wilson. After a few mouths’ 

study of the Marathi and Hindustani languages, Hr. Wilson removal 1«» tho 
capital of the Presidency, where for upwards of 40 years he took a nio-ni distin- 
guished part in the work of native education. But his literary and scholastic 
labours and the profound respect which he won from all classes of the people 
throughout the province are too well known to need particular mention m tins 
report. It will be sufficient if we note briefly and generally the tit muni 
progress made by the society during the earlier portion of his career. 

* In 1827 the Society changed its name to " Bombay Native Education Society,” and in la ji * <! m 

a Board of Education. 
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In 1829-30 Dr. and Mrs. Wilson established in Bombay six schools for 
native girls. The number of pupils in them soon rose to 200. In 1832 Dr. 
Wilson started a boys’ school in which tho Vernacular and English languages 
were taught; and six years afterwards, on the arrival in India of the Reverend 
John Murray Mitchell, the school was organised on a more extensive scale. 
By the year 1850 the number of pupils in the institution and in the schools 
ancillary to it was 1,226. It may here bo noticed that eleven years later it be- 
came the foundation from which the Eroe General Assembly’s Institution arose. 
But whilst extending education in Bombay and the Konkan, the claims of the 
Deccan uere not forgotten. In 1832 the society established their first school 
in Poona. By 1840 tho number of their schools in and around Poona had in- 
creased to 1G, five of them being for girls, many of whom belonged to Bra liman 
families of the highest social standing. The number of pupils in the Pooua 
schools in 1815 is reported to have been 800. 

Meanwhile another missionary society had been working in a different field 
„ „ A north of Bombay. The London Missionary Society 

Tb<? Lou ou issiouajy • owe ^ 0 g an operations in Gujarat h in 1820. They estab- 

lished four schools at Surat; and in one of them English was taught. The 
ludge of Surat in a report to Government on the state of education in the dis- 
trict mentions that these schools were (1824) skilfully organised and well 
attended. The society also maintained a few vernacular schools in outlying 
villages for the children of Christian converts and of Hindus of the lowest 
castes. Some years later the society handed over their schools in Gujar&th to 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission, and devoted their exclusive attention to the 
southern districts of the Presidency. 

The latter society in or about 1843 extended their labours to lvdtliiawdv. 
Vernacular schools were opened at BAjkot, Jun&gad, Gog ha and Porebandar ; 

... . 0 . . and at the first three places they had English 

The In-.li Preabjteimn Mwaionaiy Society The "English School at Rajkot is Said 

to have been eventually closed on tho opeuing of a similar school there by the 
Government of the Native State. 

In the year 1820 the Church Missionary Society opened their first school 

„ . 0 . . at Bombay, and began to compile a series of moral 

class-books. Two years later they had opened six 
elementary schools which were attended by 120 pupils. Their first school for 
native girls was established in 1S26. In the course of the next ten years the 
society opened separate elementary schools for boys and girls at Thana, Bassein, 
and Nasik. At tho last mentioned place, which at all times has been distin- 
guished for its strong Brahmanieal feeling, the schools were particularly flou- 
rishing. The girls* school, under Mrs. Parra r, contained in 1835 no less than 
75 children, liie boys’ school contained 299 pupils. In 1837 an Anglo- Verna- 
cular school was established in Bombay to perpetuate the name of Robert 
Cotton Money, a former benefactor of the society ; and with the funds raised for 
the purpose a spacious building was erected 20 years later, and still stands on 
the verge of the Esplanade. The society’s schools in Bombay and Nasik conti- 
nued to make a steady advance up to the year 1840 ; when, in consequence of 
the baptism of two of tho pupils, the number on the school-rolls fell suddenly 
from 1,088 to 580. Seven years afterwards the number of pupils in the Bombay 
schools rose to 898, 223 of these being girls. Soon after this recovery, the 
society established schools at J unnar in the Poona district and Malegaon in 
the N&sik district, and a little later on in Sind. The society’s report for 1852 
shows that the Bombay schools had inado a marked advance. The Robert 
Money School at this time contained 405 pupils ; and the vernacular schools 
670 boys and 384 girls. The operations of the missionaries at Nasik also con- 
tinued to be successful. An English school was now maintained there ; and 
there were five vernacular schools, an orphanage, and a school of industry. The 
Educational Inspector, Captain Lester, who visited these institutions in 1855, 
describes them as “ well conducted and in good order; the attendance large and 
pretty regular ; and the general attainments of the scholars in secular learning 
satisfactory, and much on a par with what is generally met with in our own 
vernacular schools.*’ 

Whilst primary education was thus being fostered 
and extended from the Konkan to Sind and the Dee* 


Poona Collage. 
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can mainly by missionary enterprise, higher education was not neglected by th e 
British Government. A college for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit 
and of ancient Hindu literature and science was opened by the British Govern- 
ment at Poona in 1821. The college began with nearly 100 students, and was 
maintained at an annual cost of Rs. 15,250, which was distributed as follows : — 


Salary of the Principal at Rs. 100 per mensem . . . Rs. 1,200 

Salary of the 18 Shastris and assistants at Rs. 625 per mensem . „ 7,5()U 
Stipends of 86 scholars at Rs. 5 each per mensem . . . 3 , 5,160 

Clerical and menial establishment and contingencies . . . „ 1,080 

Allowance for Vyaspuja . . 4 , . . . „ 150 

Allowance for Ganpati 100 

Allowance for Diwali Festival . . . . , . „ 60 


15,250 

The college was, however, not at first successful ; and in 1823 the Court of 
Directors suggested that it should he closed.* But the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, was strongly opposed to its abolition. 
He maintained that the institution had been founded for the conciliation of a 
large and influential section of the people, and that, when once the college had 
become an established place of resort for Brahmans, it would he easy to introduce 
such gradual improvements in its organisation as would make the institution a 
powerful instrument for the diffusion of knowledge and for the encouragement of 
the learning of the country. In an exhaustive minute on this question he said — 

<( One of the principal objects of the Pesliwa's Government was the maintenance of the 
Brahmans. It is known to the Honourable Court that he annually distributed five lakhs of 
rupees among that order under the name of Dakshina, but it must be observed that the 
Dakshina formed but a small portion of his largesses to Brahmans ; and the number of per- 
sons devoted to Hindu learning and religion, who were supported by him, exceeded what would 
readily be supposed. With all the favour that we have shown this class of dependants, great 
numbeis of them are reduced to distress and are subsisting on the sale-proceeds of shawls and 
other articles which they received in better times; while others have already reached the 
extremity of want, which follows the consumption of all their former accumulation. Considering 
the number and influence of this description of people, it surely cannot he reckoned unimportant 
towards influencing public opinion that such a sum as could be spared should he set aside for 
their maintenance; aud, as it is the object of our enemies to inculcate the opinion that we wish 
to chang e the religion and manners of the Hindus, it seems equally popular and reasonable to 
apply part of that sum to the encouragement of tlieir learning/* 

Further on he states that this encouragement given by the Peshwas — 
c< may not have been judiciously directed, but the effects of it on the whole were beneficial 
and such as I cannot but think that it is still desirable to preserve. A class of men was 
maintained whose time was devoted to the cultivation of their understanding. Their learning 
may have been obscure and degenerate, hut still it bore some affinity to real science, into 
which it might in time have been improved. They were not perhaps much inferior to those 
monks among whom the seeds of European learning were long kept alive; and their extinc- 
tion, if it did not occasion the loss of much present wisdom, would have cut off all hope for 
the future.” 

In deference to Mr. Elphinstone’s protest, as well as to his unrivalled 
knowledge of the temper and capacity of the people of the Deccan, the Court of 
Directors did not press their objection to the continuance of the college ; and it 
will presently he shown how far these expectations regarding the future useful- 
ness of the Poona College were realised. 

Soon after the Bombay Native School-hook and School Society became a 
separate corporation, they appointed a special com- 
o?on Education iri 823 . S ° ciety 8 ** mittee to examine the system of education prevail- 
P ors ... j n g la L he province and to suggest measures for its 

improvement and extension. In 1828 the committee reported as radical defects 
the want of hooks, method, teachers and funds. They suggested the vernacular 
school-books which were immediately required, and the rules and principles by 
which the compilers and translators should be guided. They recommended that 
six intelligent natives should be trained in the Lancastrian system of teaching 
and should then introduce it into the schools of certain districts, to which they 
were to be appointed Superintendents. The society laid the report before the 
Government of Bombay, and asked for assistance from State funds. 

* In this Despatch the Court also vetoed the proposal of the bocal Government to found an Arts College 
at Bombay. 

Sowbajr. 2 
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Mr. Elphinstone’s Minute on the report, which has never apparently been 
f . published in extenso, took a wider range than that 

Mr. Elplunstone’s Mmute. . .in . 

of the document before him ana discussed m a 
broad and liberal spirit the whole question of native education in its relation to 
the State and to private enterprise. He said : 


“ I have attended, as far as was in my power since I have been in Bombay, to the mean 6 * 
of promoting education among the natives ; and from all that I have observed and learned 
by correspondence, I am perfectly convinced that without great assistance from Government 
no progress oan be made m that important undertaking. A great deal appears to have been 
performed by the Education Society in Bengal, and it may be expected that the same effects 
should be produced by the same means at this Presidency. But the number of Europeans 
here is so small, and our connection with the natives so recent, that much greater exertions 
are requisite on this side of India than on the other. The circumstance of our having lately 
succeeded to a Brahman Government, likewise, by making it dangerous to encourage the 
labours of the missionaries, deprives the cause of education of the services of a body of men 
who have more zeal and more time to devote to the object than any other class of Europeans 
can be expected to possess. If it be admitted that the assistance of Government is neces- 
sary, the next question is how it can best be afforded ; and there are two ways which present 
themselves for consideration. The Government may take the education of the natives entirely 
on itself or it may increase the means and stimulate the exertions of the society already formed 
for that purpose. The best result will probably be produced by a combination of these two 
modes of proceeding. Many of the measures necessary for the diffusion of education must 
depend on the spontaneous zeal of individuals and could not be effected by any Resolutions of 
the Government. The promotion of those measures therefore should be committed to 
the society. But there are others which require an organised system and a greater degre e 
of regularity and permanence than could be expected from any plan, the success of which 
is to depend upon personal character. This last branch, therefore, must be undertaken by 
Government/' 


The minute next discusses the measures requisite for the diffusion of 
knowledge in the province. These were briefly (1) more vernacular schools, 
cheap school-hooks, and an improved system of teaching ; (2) an English school 
at Bombay; (3) colleges for instruction in European science and discovery, 
as soon as the system of education should have taken firm root ; (4) incitements 
to the people to avail themselves of the instruction offered in the several classes 
of schools.. Indirectly the Government might improve existing agencies by 
grants-in-aid to the Education Society ; but the direct action of Government 
should be specially devoted to tbo foundation and maintenance of new schools. 
Mr. Elphinstone continued his argument in these words — 

“ The country is at present exactly in the state in which an attempt of the sort is likely 
to be post effectual. The great body of the people are quite illiterate, yet there is a certain 
class in which pen eapaple of reading, writing, and instructing exist in muchg reater numbers 
than aie required or can find employment. This is a state of things which cannot long 
continue. The present abundance of people of education is owing to the demand there was for 
snch persons under the Mardtha Government. That cause has now ceased. The effect will soon 
follow : and, unless some exertion is made by the Government, our country will certainly be 
in a worse state under our rule than it was under the Pe&hwas. I do not confine this observa- 
tion to what is called learning, which in its present forms must unavoidably fall off under ns ; 
but to the humbler arts of reading and writing, which if left to themselves, will decline among 
the Brdhmans without increasing among the other castes. 

"The advantage of the present time is not confined to the facility of finding masters. The 
funds are more easily obtained at present than they will be hereafter. The Gav Khar ch 
(village expenses for charities, amusements, &c„) except in the old districts have not yet 
undergone regulation j and many Varshasans, and Nemndks, allowances to fakirs, &c., might 
now be turned to this useful purpose that will soon be lost altogether." 

Mr. Elphinstone suggested that all contributions from these local funds 
towards education should be taken from the gross income of the village before 
the Government share was separated, so as to avoid the semblance of a too close 
connection between schools and taxation ; and he further proposed to supplement 
such local contributions with other specified funds, which had hitherto been 
drawn from the Government treasury for objects that were of no utility and that 
were equally lost to the State and to the people. All schools so aided were to be 
placed under the general supervision of the district collectors, who would have 
power to resume the grants in cases of gross neglect. 

As to immediate measures the collectors were to report on the existing 
number of schools and scholars in each district ; and the Native Education 
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Society’s proposals were to be liberally supported. There were also other means 
proposed for the execution of this comprehensive scheme, into which it is un- 
necessary here to enter. 

Owing, however, to a difference of opinion in the Council, only a small part 
of Mr. Elphinstone’s scheme was immediately carried out.* ** A grant of its. 
600 per mensem was made to the Native Education Society ; the cost of com- 
piling and printing the society’s school-books was undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, and reports on the number and condition of indigenous vernacular 
schools throughout the Presidency were called for from the district officers. The 
reports received from the judges and collectors roughly estimated the number 
of indigenous schools to be 1,500 and the number of children attending than 
31,000, but they also showed that education was at a very low ebb throughout 
the country. “ There was an immense number of entire malidls without any 
schools whatever, and the number of villages destitute of schools was greater 
beyond all comparison than the number which possessed them. The instruction 
imparted in the schools extended, with very limited exceptions, to the rudiments 
of writing and ciphering necessary for the business of a shop-keeper or tal&ti ; 
and a small proportion of the people acquired even this knowledge.” 

No systematic action was taken by the Court of Directors on these reports, 
though several of the district officers recommended it, and offered their services 
for the promotion of any scheme that might be sanctioned. 

One of these reports showed that the Muhammadans of Gujar&th had al- 
, _ . ready turned their attention to higher education. In 

ra i« oegea ura . 1809 an Arabic College had been founded at Surat 

by Muhammadans of the Borah caste. In 1824 it was in considerable -repute 
and was attended by 125 students, many of whom came from distant parts of the 
country, and were boarded on the college-premises. The annual expenditure 
on the college is stated to have been Us. 32,000. Mr. Anderson, the district 
judge, writes : — “ I have visited the institution on two or three occasions, and 
have always found the business of the college going on. The scholars are 
taught in classes by some Arabic work being explained in Hindustani by the 
maulvie. Those not in the classes were employed in their rooms, in which 
I observed various books ‘and everything to denote habits of study. The 
whole institution is very creditable, and shows what can bo effected with proper 
means.” The Madrasa, when seen by Mr. Hope in 1855, was found to be still 
in a flourishing condition. But secular studies never forming more than a 
nominal part of the college curriculum, the institution was never considered 
to he entitled to any aid from Government. Of late years the Madrasa has 
fall n into decay. Nominally there are 10 pupils in attendance, but they get 
no instruction of any kind. With such antecedents it will be a subject for 
regret if the revival of this once noble foundation on a partially secular basis 


* It is remarkable that no claim was made by tbe local Government at this important juncture for any 
portion of the lakh of mpees which the East India Company were requiied by the charter of 1813 to set 
apart annually for education. The evidence of Sir Charles Treveleyan, Mr. W. W. Bird, and Mr. O. H. 
Cameron, before a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1S52-53 is worth quoting in this connection. 

“I. Lord Monteagle qf Brandon. — In your official capacity on the Council of Education you had occasion 
to consider bow far the obligations of that statute [regarding the 14k h of rupees for education] had been ful- 
filled and acted upon. Will you state in what year that enquiry took place, and what was the result of that 
examination? 

« Sir C. Trevelyan f. — A Committee of Instruction was appointed in the year 1823, and the 14kb of rupees 
was accounted for to the Committee from the year 1821 ; so that a lakh of rupees annually is still due fiom the 
year 1813 to 1821, with compound interest. 

2. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.— Axe you aware how it happened that from the year 1813 to 1824, that 
14kh of rupees was never paid or applied for the purposes for which it was intended ? 

ft Mr. W, W. Bird f . — I think it was because there were no Educational establishments. 

« Lord Monteagle. — Still, up to the year 1824, although Parliament in the last Act but one had expressly 
directed the application of this sum, nothing was done upon the subject. 

« Mr. W. W. Bird. — No, nothing was done ; it was a great oversight, no doubt, in the Government of that 

day. 

“3. Lord Monteagle —When you were at the head of the Couuoil of Public Instruction, did yon ever 
endeavour to obtain the payment of any portion of the arrears of that 14kU of rupeeB which had been left un- 
paid for so many years P 

** Mr. O, JS, Cemeronf, — No j we never did.” 

t Witness tor Bengal 
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cannot oven now be attempted. The Mulla’s resources are believed to be still 
large ; and the college buildings are in good repair. 

The progress of the Native Education Society from the year 1824 appears 

„ A 4 t to have been steady and uniform. A plot of ground 

a ive uca ion ocic y. was purchased in the city of Bombay on which w as 

erected a spacious building for the accommodation of their English and central 
vernacular schools. A European head-master was appointed to the English 
school in 1825, and the following year 24 trained masters were sent from the 
Vernacular Department to take charge of primary schools in the Konkan, the 
Deccan, and in Gujaratli. The society’s receipts between August 1st, 1825, 
and December 31st, 1826, amounted to upwards of a ldkh of rupees, more than 
half of this sum being donations and subscriptions from native gentlemen. 
The expenditure during this period was Us. 1,01,967, nearly Es. 35,000 of this 
sum being for school-buildings in Bombay, and Es. 16,000 the cost of printing 
and publishing school-books. 

Much of this progress was due to the encouragement which the society 
received from Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was an advocate of higher 
as well as of vernacular education. On his retirement from the Government or 
Bombay, only nine years after the fall of the last Peshwa, the native princes 
and chiefs of the Deccan vied with each other in raising a memorial to perpe- 
tuate their appreciation of his personal character and to connect his name with 
a further extension of high education. 

At a meeting held at the capital on August 28th, 1827, it was resolved 
„ . . that a fund should be raised and invested in Gov- 

ernment securities from the interest of which one 
or more professorships (to be denominated the Elphinstone Professorships and 
to be held by gentlemen from Great Britain until the happy period arrive when 
natives shall be perfectly competent to hold them) might be established under 
the Bombay Native Education Society for teaching the English language and 
the arts, sciences, and literature of Europe.” Es. 50,276 were subscribed on 
the spot, and the subscriptions ultimately reached the sum of Es. 2,28,721, the 
Baja of Sat&ra heading the list with a subscription of Es. 17,000. This sum 
afterwards accumulated to Es. 4,43.901. 

The Court of Directors gave no reluctant assent to the measures which 
„ wore necessary to give effect to a public feeling which 

College. 0 0Tm 8tl0nof the Pl08jdency was so strongly expressed and was honourable alike 
to the native community and a distinguished servant 
of the Company. They authorised the foundation of the Elphinstone College and 
expressed a hope that it would be instrumental in raising up a “ class of persons 
qualified by their intelligence and morality for high employment in the civil 
administration of India.” Mr. Elphinstone was empowered to select the first 
professors, and in 1834 the Bombay Government undertook the general superin- 
tendence of the college and to defray all expenditure in excess of the income 
derived from the fees and endowment-funds. The amount of this subsidy was 
Es. 22,000 per annum, and it was continued at this rate down to the year 1861. 
The immediate control of the college was vested in a Council of nine trustees. 
Suitable professors were selected. Dr. Darkness and Mr. Orlebar arrived from 
England in 18b5, and at the beginning of the following year with Mr. B&l 
Gaugddhar Sh&stri as assistant professor, the first lectures were delivered in Eng- 
lish literature and modem science.* In its first year the college was endowed 
with twelve scholarships, founded in honour of Sir Edward West, a former Chief 
Justice of Bombay. Notwithstandingtheseendow- 
ftfaSs! Native E5ducation Society,s opeT ‘ ments and the 5clat of its foundation the Elphinstone 
College did not prosper. It was not placed under the 
management of the Native Education Society, and thus the college and the 
society’s central English schools, which were its main feeders, necessarily exhi- 
bited the usual results of divided counsel and dual management. Government 
resolved therefore to unite the two classes of institutions, and in April 1840 the 
school and college-classes were united into one institution, called the Elphinstone 
Institution and placed under a Board of Education, which consisted of three mem- 

f The college plasBee were accommodated in the Town Hall, 
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bers appointed by Government and three by the Native Education Society as its 
final act.. The English classes of the institution after the amalgamation contained 
681 pupils, of whom 841 paid a fee of one rupee monthly. 

The Board of Education henceforth played the most important part in the 
history of education in Bombay. It became in fact what the Department of 
Public Instruction afterwards became, the central organizing power which direct- 
ed and supervised the extension of education in all its grades throughout the Pre- 
sidency. Other events, besides the failure o f the Elphinstone College, had induced 
the Government of Bombay to look elsewhere than to their heavily v oiked dis- 
trict officers for efficient supervision over the spread of education. The Collectors 
of districts had failed to take an effective interest in primary schools, and a 
change of policy was imperatively called for. As early as 1825 the Government 
of Bombay had begun to establish primary schools at its own expense in district 
towns and had placed the masters (who had been trained by the Native Educa- 
tion Society) under the general supervision of the district collectors 

The authority of the collector was some time afterwards extended in the 
Northern Division. 

In 1832 the Native Education Society relinquished all executive connection 
with the district schools in Gujardth and its head inspector was placed under the 
orders of the principal collector of Surat. “ The effects of this measure appear 
to have been most pernicious. The collectors regarded the schools as of trivial 
importance, and neither took pains to remove the ic difference of the people with 
regard to them nor gave any instructions for the guidance of the inspector. The 
latter persevered, indeed, in visiting the schools and applying to the collectors 
for books and necessaries ; but his applications were disregarded, and the masters, 
finding that he had no power over them, obeyed or neglected his instructions 
according to their inclination.*’ 1 

The unsatisfactory state of affairs thus described was terminated by the 
transfer to the Board of the primary schools which the district officers neglected. 

The failure of the Elphinstone College and of the District Government 
schools for primary instruction were not the only reasons for entrusting tlie 
Board with full authority. The N ative Education Society, out of which the Board 
sprang, had shown high qualifications for the exercise of enlarged powers. Their 
central English school in Bombay, since the arrival of Messrs. Henderson and 
Bell, had become very flourishing. The school gave instruction not only in 
literature, history, and mathematics, but also in physical and medical science. At 
a public examination of the classes in 1839 the school was found to he in a state 
of high efficiency, and one of the examiners, Dr. J. Murray Mitchell, concluded 
his report with these words : “ As one who firmly holds that education merely 
secular is an equivocal boon to India, permit me to add that what was most 
gratifying of all was the correct judgment on moral points which the pupils 
evinced. In the subjects of the character and providence of God the answers 
returned were equally explicit and just.” The capacity of the managers of the 
Native Education Society had further been proved by the publication of nearly 
50,000 useful volumes, and though some of them, like Molesworth’s Marathi- 
English Dictionary, a large and scholarly work, sold slowly, the greater portion 
of their publications had been distributed over the country. They had also 
supplied a largo number of vernacular hooks to the native regimental schools. 
The Government of Bombay had assisted the society in its work of distributing 
text-books. In the five years, 1826 — 1830, Government expended on the pre- 
paration and printing of school-books and prizes Bs. 2,01,923, or an average of 
Us. 40,000 per annum. The profits of publication went to the society. In 1832 
the Earl of Clare expressed some alarm at the expense which had been incurred 
by Government, and whilst he made a special grant of Es. 32,128 for books then 
in course of preparation, he fixed the annual grant to the society for the future 
at Bs. 20,000. 

The Board of Education, now constituted, as already described, of three 
m _ , , _ . t members appointed by Government and three mem- 

TheBoai o asa on. ^ers by the Native Education Society, 

entered upon important functions. It took over all the Education Society’s 
vernacular schools in Bombay and the mofussil. It also assumed the 

* Report of Mr, X, C. Hope, Educational Inspector, Gsyarath Dmwon, for 1855-56. 
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management of the Poona Sanskrit College, of the English schools at Poona, 
Thana, and Panvel, and of all the Government vernacular schools in the pro- 
vince. Por the better control of education the Board in 1812 arranged their 
schools in three territoiial divisions. The first district consisted of the Deccan 
and Kliandesh ; the second of the Northern Konkan and Gujar&th ; and the third 
of the Southern Konkan and tho Southern Mardtha Country. A European 
inspector with a native assistant was placed in charge of each division; and 
every Englisn and vernacular school was furnished with printed regulations 
relating to school management. The Board also established in many places 
English and Vernacular school-committees, composed of three or four persons 
possessed of local influence. They further undertook to open a vernacular 
school in any village containing not less than 2,000 inhabitants, provided the 
people would give, furnish, and afterwards keep in repair, a suitable school-house ; 
and would engage that each pupil should pay a monthly fee of one anna, except 
in cases of well-ascertained poverty. The English schools they considered 
should represent the “ 4 secondary schools ” of a system of national education 
analogous in position to the gymnasia of Germany and to the -grammar* schools 
of England. They accordingly prescribed an entrance-examination test; levied 
a higher fee; and provided free studentships for poor and deserving boys from 
Vernacular schools. J 


In the upper division of the Elphinstone Institution the Board possessed 
the nucleus of the highest department of education, and in 1844 they added to 
it a class for instruction in surveying and civil engineering under a professor 
specially engaged by the Court of Directors from England. 4 Two years later a 
professor of botany and chemistry was appointed. J 

The supply of trained masters was considered to he sufficiently provided 
for by the Poona normal class and the Elphinstone Institution. 1 

The school-book depositories were re-organized ; and for the preparation of 
English and Vernacular text-books a special committee was appointed and 
instructed to co-operate with the Council of Education in Bengal, as had been 
already suggested by Lord Auckland in his Minute of the 24th of November 
1839. 


After improving the machinery of higher education and providing schools 
The fiiat rmai schools. for the urban population, the Board next turned 

mi • * -.cm* I . at . tlon t0 the mattered rural communities. 

Their report for 1840-41 contains an interesting description of the first attempt 
made m this Presidency to give education to the agricultural and labouring 
classes. In the year 1836 the Government had permitted Captain Shortredo, 
then Assistant to the Collector of Poona, to establish village schools in the 
Purandhar Tdluka; and when Captain Candy, the Superintendent of the Deccan 
Division, visited them in 1840, he found them in a most flourishing condition. 
They were housed in dharmshdlas or temples, or in the verandahs of private 
buildings ; and they were attended by 1,068 children, mostly of the labouring and 
agricultural classes. All that was aimed at was to teach the pupils to°read 
write and keep accounts, so that they might in after-life be able to protect them- 
seives from fraud and imposition. Onc-half of the children in the 02 schools 
visited by Captain Candy were able to read and write, the others being 1 still at 
their lessons on sand-hoards. The master submitted monthly reports counter- 
signed by the patil and kulkami ; and the chief schoolmaster of the district was 
employed m moving from school to school to see that his subordinates were 
doing their duty The schools were maintained at a yearly cost to GoveS! 
xnent of Ks. 7,380. But Captain Candy pointed out that if this useful system 
of schools was to be extended, it would be advisable to employ the village JosM 
he co1 ^ without objection be remunerated out of 
S® ^. ls , waa .P^ °£ the scheme that had been proposed by 

Mr, Mountstuart Elphinstone in 1823 ; hut the Government found onmaking 
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enquiries in 1842 that many of tlie Joshis declined to act, and that an extension 
of the system was in consequence too costly to he carried out. 

The Board of Education, however, were anxious to extend their system ; and, 
_ _. _ . . in order to determine what were the probable wants 

indigenous Schools. . of the Presidency, they took a school census in the 

year 1842/ by which it was ascertained that there were in all 1,420 indigenous 
schools in the province attended by upwards of 30.000 scholars, or 13 per cent, 
of the total number of male children between 10 and 5 years of age. They made 
a similar enquiry in 1847, from which it appeared that indigenous schools had 
increased to 1,751 and the children attending them to 38,267. Owing to want 
of funds no practical results came of these enquiries. 


The Poona Sanskrit College had been remodelled in 1834 ; and from the 

The Poona Sauahiit College. y ear Captain Candy was appointed 

superintendent, it began to make steady progress. 
Sir Robert Grant, the Governor of Bombay, took a warm interest in the college. 
At his instance the Board re-established the medical class, and directed that the 
students should combine the study of European medical works with the study of 
the useful portion of their own Sanskrit treatises. A Br&hman doctor in Poona, 
of great repute for his skill in surgical operations and for his knowledge of the 
Sanskrit treatises on medicine, was appointed to the college staff. Sir Robert 
Grant also caused a vernacular department to be added to the college in the 
year 1837. 


Captain Candy’s report for 1840-41 gives a list of ex-students which shows 
that out of 112 men who had left the college since its foundation, 25 had obtained 
employment in the Revenue and Judicial Departments or in Native States ; 
21 were engaged in independent professions or in trade ; and 37 were employed 
as masters or private tutors. 


In 1851-52 the separate English and normal (vernacular) schools at Poona 
were amalgamated with the Sanskrit and Vernacular College, and thus was laid 
the foundation of the present Arts College which rose in 1857 and was affiliated 
with the Bombay University in 1860. 


Although it lies somewhat beyond the scope of the Commission’s enquiries 
.... it may here be added that the Grant Medical College 

ran 1C ege ' at Bombay was founded in 1845, half the cost of the 

building being met by a popular subscription in honour of the late Governor, 
Sir Robert Grant, and half by the Court of Directors. The college started with 
ample endowments for scholarships and prizes ; and through the munificence of 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai a hospital capable of accommodating 300 in-patients was 
built the same year in close proximity to the college building* The Medical and 
Physical Society had come into existence in 1836 ; and it was by their energetic 
action, as well as by the deep interest taken in the medical education of the 
natives by Sir Robert Grant, that the first success of the college was assured, f 


In 1842 the Government subsidy to the Board of Education was fixed by 
H the Court of Directors at Rs. 1,45,000. This sum 

The Government subsidy to education. to the Elphinstone funds, 

Rs. 2,756 to the West and Clare Scholarship Endowments, and Rs. 20,000 
from the Dakshina fund for the maintenance of the Poona Sanskrit College. 


* An estimate in 1828 showed 1,680 schools and 33,000 scholars. Sir J. Malcolm was then o£ opinion 
that it would be highly inexpedient to interfere in any way with these institutions, as it would excite feelings of 
hostility to the efforts which the Bombay Government were making for the education of the people. 

t The fust medical school in this Presidency was established by the Government in 1825 under the 
supervision of Surgeon McLennan, whose excellent knowledge of the native languages enabled him not only 
to attend to his pupils but to translate a considerable number of medical treatises. (Minute by Sir J ohn Malcolm, 
November 30tl , 1830.) This school was iii-advisedly closed a few years before the foundation of the Medical 
and Physical Society. 
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Sir Erskine Perry succeeded to the presidency of the Board of Education in 

18i3 ; and during the nine years that he held that 
an BiaMna p«ny. office he gave a somewhat new direction to theBoard’s 

policy. He was a strong advocate of the English schools and of the “ filtration 
theory ” of education. His view was that “ it was better to concentrate on the 
higher education of the few the strength of a grant which was quite inadequate 
to make any impression on the masses ; hut he was anxious to open that higher 
education to the poor and to encourage a thorough study of the vernacular pari 
passu with English.” 


This policy, however, encountered strong opposition from Colonel J ervis and 
other members of the Board, who maintained, as Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
and Sir John Malcolm had done 20 years before, that the direct extension of 
vernacular education was the most pressing necessity of the time. Speaking of 
this couflict of opinion before a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 1853, 
Sir Erskino Perry said : “We had a great controversy and in fact at one time 
the Vernacular party to the exclusion of English were very near carrying the 
day. I was about to resign my post, being a strong advocato for the English 
system ; but I was persuaded by my colleagues to remain, at a considerable 
sacrifice to my own personal feelings ; but I did so for the purpose of not allowing 
the contrary system to be carried into effect.” That Sir Erskine Perry’s views 
ultimately prevailed is seen in the fact that during his nine years’ administration 
only 4>3 vernacular schools wero opened, while the number of English (or rather 
Anglo-vernacular) schools and scholars was doubled. The figures are - 


Class or School. 

Numboi of Schools. 

1 

Numboi of Soliolai s. 

184 If. 

1852. 

1844. 

1832. 

Anglo-vernacular ...... 

Vernacular 

5 

192 

10 

235 

1,061 

9,912 

i 

2,112 

11,629 


It would be difficult, however, to show that the funds which wore then avail- 
able could have been better spent. The means necessary for commencing any 
comprehensive scheme of national education did not exist. The wealthy classes 
for the most part held aloof j and the Government strictly limited its subsidy to 
loss than a lakh and a half of rupees. Vernacular literature still contain little 
that was suitable for school purposes;* and there were not 50 trained schoolmas- 
ters in the whole Presidency. But the Board did its best to create thoso means 
by opening schools wherever they could ho efficiently managed; by preparing 
elementary school-books; and by annually asking for more money. ** It cannot be 
expected,” wrote the Board in 1851, “that a population of 10 millions can be 
regenerated on a lakh and a half per annum ; and we trust we may be excused for 
suggesting to Government that no worthier object presents itself for a portion of 
the lapsed pension of the late Peshwat than tie extension of education amongst 
the people he Eormerly governed.” There can he no doubt also that the Board’s 
schools were efficient, and that they raised up a body of educated men who, a few 
years later, as teachers, inspecting-officers and translators, became the mainstay 
of our system of vernacular education. A Haileybury civ ilian, $ who was well 
acquainted with the Elphinstone Institution during the Board’s regime, stated 
that “the native youths annually sent forth fromit into the world need not fear 
to challenge the Haileybury boys to a contest in every branch of education except 
the study of Greek and Latin, which have not been introduced here.”§ 


, * . tow literature of the Kardthas is tola found in ihm songs of urlioh immense aolleotinns might bo 

suite if wfflment encouragement was sffeided and in wbioh alone the genuine expression of their feelings and 
, 'thought ** , Mr. Moiphy, the Translator in the Supreme Court, has made a catalog s of 

J *' to - "" 

| gee Beport ty Bo«4 of Mutation for 18MW», page 119. 
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A substantial proof of the soundness of the education then imparted in the 
Elphinstone Institution is to bo seen in the intellectual activity displayed by its 
students and assistant teachers. Without any pecuniary aid cither from Govern- 
ment or from the Board, they founded and successfully maintained for several 
years in Bombay a Mental Improvement Society "with a view to the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge by means of vernacular lectures, discussion on scientific and 
social subjects, and the publication of cheap periodicals in the vernacular lan- 
guages. They also " entirely supported nine vernacular free schools for girls, 
which contained upwards of 650 pupils. These schools still exist ; and they are 
an interesting monument of enlightened zeal that was somewhat in advance of 
its own time. 


It may further be noted as an indirect result of the Board’s operations 
that in the year 1849 there were established at the Presidency no less than nine 
private English schools, all maintained as a commercial speculation. In ad- 
dition to this Mahomed Ibrahim Mukba, a member of the Board of Education, 
for many years supported at his own entire charge Hindustani schools among 
the Muhammadans. In 1851 Mr. MaganbMi Karamchand gave Bs. 20,000 as 
an endowment fund for the foundation of two girls’ schools at Ahmedabad. 
The same year the people of Dhulia, in Kbaudesh, subscribed Bs. 21,000 
towards a school fund ; and Mr. Joti Govindrdo Phule opened a private girls’ 
school at Poona. The activity of the Missionary Societies at this period has 
already been described ; but it should be here mentioned that it was to their 
persistent encouragement of female education that the success of the efforts 
now made by the natives themselves was partly due. 

The operations of the Board of Education after Sir Erskine Perry’s retire- 
ment f in 1852 may he briefly sketched. The progress of primary education, 

retarded during his presence on the Board partly by 
prog™* of the Board. &« advocacy of higher education and partly by want 
HP *».——• o£ funds, was renewed. In 1852-58 tfo BuKTeaM- 

lished an Anglo-vernacular School at Sfitdra with a system of village schools 
ancillary to it ; they took a similar step at Bdjkot in K&thi&wdr. They also 
offered am all grants-in-aid to the masters of indigenous village schools. Appoint- 
ments in the lower grades of the public service were thrown open to compe- 
tition at biennial examinat ions held in each collcctorate by the district officers 
in association with the educational inspectors. In the next year the service 
of educational employ 6s was declared to he pensionable. The Government also 
increased its general grants to the Board by Bs. 60,000 and announced its inten- 
tion of organizing throughout the Presidency a general system of village 
education. The total subsidy from Government now stood at Bs. 2,50,000 — 


Genet al Giants 
Poona College 
Giant College 
S&t&ra Schools 
Sind Schools 


Bs. 

1 , 75,000 

80,000 

28,000 

7,000 

10,000t 


2,50,000 

In the last year of iis administration the Board began to carry out the views of 
Government regarding primary education. It undertook to open a school in any 
village in the Presidency, provided the inhabitants would engage to defray half 
the master’s salary and to provide a school-room and class-hooks. Thirty-five 
villages immediately applied for schools on these terms, and twenty-five of the 
^ Amanda were complied with. The following year the number of applications 
in one division clone amounted to no less than 84. The number of English and 

* The correspondent of The Times, telegraphing on Septembei 17th, 1882, alludes to the exceptional 
backwardness ok Female Education m Bombay. This statement was waimiy lepudiated at a public meeting 
held in Poona, and Section E, of Chaptei III, will bhow how little truth theie is m tho remark 

f On the eve of fin B Periy's depaiture from India the inhabitants of Bombay founded a professor- 
ship of juiisprudence at the Elphinstone College as a meraoiial ot his long connexion both with law and 
education m India. 

J Sanctioned in 1853. 
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normal vernacular schools was also increased, and Sind now began to be pro- 
vided for.* A school for Hindus of the lowest castes was opened in this year 
at Ahmednagar. The first school of this kind had been established in Poona 
a fow years before by a private person, and the Scottish Mission at Surat had 
opened similar schools in 1853. The native general libraries patronised by the 
Education Board amounted to 22 ; and during the year no less than 46,000 
copies of elementary school-books were printed for the book-depositories at 
Bombay and Poona. 

When the Board of Education resigned office in May 1855, they wore able 

to show that in their 15 years’ administration the 
J SSi r*"* 1 * Boaid * l> admin - expenditure on education, as also the number of 

schools and scholars, had nearly trebled, and that 
the quality of the instruction imparted had improved in a still greater degree. 
With the single exception of girls’ schools, which they had left entirely to 
private enterprise they had laid, — “ broad based upon the people’s will,” — the 
foundations of a system of education that was in full accord with the principles 
of the Education Despatch of 1854. The way had been prepared for a Univer- 
sity by the establishment at Bombay and Poona of institutions for imparting 
instruction in literature, law, medicine, and civil engineering. In every 
zilla in the Presidency except in Kaira, an English school had been established, 
as a germ of civilisation, — as a nucleus, to borrow the words of Coleridge, round 
which the capabilities of the place might crystalise and brighten, — as a model 
sufficiently superior to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage, imitation. 
In the adjacent districts vernacular schools controlled by the Board were 
springing up on all sides ;t while at the same time the indigenous schools were 
being inspected' and encouraged. But the most interesting feature of the last 
period ofjjre Board’s administration was the introduction of the system of 
primary Schools administered by the State, hut mainly supported by the people 
themselves. It was the first clear development of the most important of the 
principles laid down by Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and it anticipated the 
policy declared in the Despatch of 1854. It was also accepted by the people 
at large as a higher extension of their own indigenous system ; and, as such, 
the experiment may he regarded as the gem from which our present system 
of local-fund schools was derived. 

• At the end of 1655 the Sind schools weis as follows s— 

2 English schools. 23 Vernacular schools* 

1 Normal class. 1 Engineering school. 

t There were neaily 20,000 children attending these bchaols at the end of 1854-55. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION FROM 1855 TO MARCH 31ST, 1881. 

Section I. — Progress from 1855 to 1865. 

We have described tho position of education in the Presidency when the 
Board of Education resigned their functions in 1856, and the Department of 
Public Instruction, organized on the basis of the Despatch of the previous year, 
entered upon their duties. No time was lost by the first Director of Public 
Instruction, Mr. 0. Erskine, O.S., in preparing a well-considered scheme which 
should give effect to the principles that had been laid down by the Home 
Government, and would henceforth direct the spread of education in aU its 
br anc hes. The unfortunate retirement of Mr. Erskine before his measures could 
be carried into practical effect, and the outbreak of the mutiny naturally arrested 
reforms which depended not merely upon judicious guidance but also on liberal 
assistance from public funds. The years of comparative rest and check to 
the spread of education, which necessarily foUowed, were however not wasted ; 
and although the history of the ten years which succeeded the Despatch is less 
fruitful in statistics of advancing education than might have been expected, it 
will require attention because it was a period of discussion and deliberation in 
which the future course of education in Bombay was shaped. Much was done 
to improve the existing machinery. The colleges were strengthened and re- 
formed, the duties of inspection and control were clearly defined, and the relation 
of the various grades of schools to each other prescribed. But this was not all. 
The question of the relations of Government to primary schools, the attitude of 
the Department to indigenous institutions, the claims^ of missionary schools upon 
assistance from a Government which affirmed a poHcy of strict neutrality, the 
special of Poona as the capital city of the Maratha Confederacy and the 
home of the Brahmanical organization for a college of its own, and other ques- 
tions of future policy were problems which were mooted and threshed out by 
public dis cussion under circumstances that afforded every guarantee against 
hasty conclusion. So far as the active operations of the Department were con- 
cerned, the history of the decennial period between 1855 — 1865 is the record of 
the development of the departmental system of public instruction by means of 
an imperial subsidy assisting voluntary popular contributions, managed for the 
most part by the direct agency of Government, but the discussions of principle 
in the period were not less important than the actual operations of the 
Dep a r tment : and in the course of this section some account will be given of the 
treatment which both these matters received. 

The orders of the Governor General in Council on the Education Despatch 

of 1854 were received by the Bombay Government 
Constitution of the Educational in Eebruary 1855. Three months afterwards the 
Department. Department of Public Instruction was constituted, 

Mr. 0. J. Erskine of the Bombay Civil Service being appointed the first Direct- 
or. The inspecting staff consisted of four European inspectors for the Presi- 
dency, the Deccan, the Gujarathand the Sind divisions, with eight sub- 
inspectors, of whom two were Europeans. 

In the Elphinstone College there were five professors : and in the Poona 
College there was a principal, two professors and two assistant professors, exclu- 
sive of the Sanskrit Department, m which the chairs of law, grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric were held by distinguished shastris. 

Thft number of English sohools and colleges was 16, with 2,860 scholars ; 
a nd the v ernacular schools managed by the State amounted to 240 with up- 
wards of 19,000 children. There were nine institutions for special or profes- 
sional education, viz., the Government law school and the Grant medical 
college, four engineering or mechanical sohools, two normal sohools and a 
photography daw. 

One of Mr. Erskine’ s first acts on assuming charge was to draw up an In- 
of the Department by spection* Code and to instruct his inspectors to take 
lb. an elaborate school census which was to ascertain— 

* The experience of a quarter of a century baa found but little to alter in ihia welkeonoeired document* 
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(1) The number, distribution, objects, quality, and management of all 

Government, indigenous and mi&sionaiy schools throughout the 
Presidency. 

(2) The number, ages, qualifications, castes, and prospects of the scholars ; 

and the rates of fees paid by them. 

(3) The ages, qualifications, salaries, and characters of the schoolmasters ; 

with a description of their methods of teaching. 

(4) The names, contents, and nature of the school-books in general use. 

(6) General statistical information regarding the condition of the people. 

(6) The inducements and obstructions to study in different classes and 

persuasions ; and the desire for knowledge of any kind on the pait 
of any particular communities or castes. 

The inspecting officers were to obtain all this varied information by person- 
ally visiting every village and school within their respective charges and by 
conference with the district officers, who had been instructed by the Govern- 
ment to co-operate with the inspectors, not only on this occasion but habitu- 
ally. The support of influential native gentlemen, whether heroditaiy olliccrs, 
landlords or other men of independent moans, was also as far as possible to bo 
secured. With this view the existing system of school committees was con- 
tinued by Mr. Erskine. 

The collegiate and secondary institutions established by the Board of 
Education were accepted by Mr. Erslcino as sufficient in number for the 
immftflin.tft wants of the Presidency ; but ho asked for additional masters and 
professors from Europo. The extension of primary education on the partially 
self-supporting system already described in the preceding section, was re- 
affirmed, not as a pledge that Government was prepared to bear a moiety of 
the cost of such schools m peipettmn, but as an arrangement that was then 
highly expedient and might continue to be so for perhaps a short term of years. 
As yet, however, the village schools had not been co-ordcred with the higher 
institutions. “ In any national system,’* wrote Mr. Eiskine, “a regular grada- 
tion is not less necessary than a wide diffusion of schools ; and such gradation 
can hardly be said to exist at all in this country at present, although in this 
country it is peculiarly required ; for there is bore a great danger, on the one 
hand, of being too easily satisfied with the multiplication of a very inferior 
class of schools, just adapted to meet, and perhaps to porpetuate, the traditional 
educational projudices of uninstracted men; and, on the other hand, of attempt- 
ing too hastily to multiply English schools of a high order, and so pitching our 
standard of instruction so far above the level of those who are to benefit by it 
that we may depiive our institutions of their sympathies and support. Both 
extremes are to bo avoided only by a just gradation of schools and carof u 
selections of localities for individual schools of each grado.” 

Mr. Erskine accordingly proposed to organize the following system of 
Vernacular and English institutions : — 

(1) The Indigenous Primary School, which by tlio offer of a grant, equi- 

valent to half the master’s salary, was to be encouraged to place itself 
under tho control of the Educational Department, either os a villag e 
school or as a ieeder of a village school. 

(2) The Village School, to be established, aided,* and controlled by the 

Department, in the proportion of one to every 2,000 inhabitiints or 
to every district having a radius of two miles ; to teach r eading , 
writing, aiithmotio and accounts, the zilla map with tho rudiments 
of useful knowledge and tho science of common things, and a little 
singing and drawing. The monthly fee to bo one n-rmn and the 
school course to extend to 3 or 4 years. 

(8) The Town School to be similarly aided and controlled by the Depart- 
ment and to be organized so as to afford a two years* full course in 
addition to all that could be learned in a village school, and to give 
the pupils in the highest class the option of learning the radiments 
of English. The school fee to be *2 annas per mensem, 

* By ft. grant of half t he master** ualwy. 
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(4) The JPargana or TdU/ka School , which was to he aided and controlled 

by the Department and to add a two years’ full course to that laid 
down for the town school, its distinctive character being that it 
would continue the pupil’s English and vernacular studies and 
“ afford him the means of industrial training, as in trades and 
agriculture, and of learning the rules of judicial and revenue 
practice.” The school-fee was to be 4 annas per mensem. 

(5) The Zilla or Sigh School * in which, while the vernacular studies 

were not abandoned, there should be a two years’ higher and 
thorough course of English under the ablest teachers. The monthly 
school-fee to be 8 annas. 


(6) The Colleges to be affiliated to the four University Faculties of Arts, 
Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering. 


As regards the institutions not yet within the departmental system, there 
were, besides the indigenous primary schools already referred to, the Vernacu- 
lar and English schools established in the Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Presidency, and also those maintained by the missionary and other private 
societies. The former of these were now placed under the supervision of the 
educational inspectors, who were to administer them in concert with the poli- 
tical authorities. The lattor institutions were to be assisted by grants-in-aid ; 
and Mr. Erskine drew up a code of rules prescribing the conditions under which 
such grants were to be pa/able.t 

As connecting links between the several grades of departmental and extra- 
departmental institutions, this draft code piovidcd the following system of 
stipendiary scholarships : — 

There was to be allotted — 

(a) To each village school a scholarship of Rs. 8 per mensem, tenable 
for two years in a town school. 

(6.) To every 60 pupils in each town school a scholarship of Rs. 4 per 
mensem, tenable for two years in a taluka school. 

(<?.) To every 36 pupils in each tdluka school a scholarship of Be. 5 per 
mensem, tenable for two years in a zilla school. 

(d.) To every 85 pupils in a zilla school a scholarship of Ks. 7 per men- 
sem, tenable for 3 years in a college. 


Mr. Erskine next turned his attention to the preparation of a de tailed 
scheme of class-books, courses of study and standards of examination. He also 
prescribed an entrance examination test for the higher-primary and for secondary 
and collegiate institutions. The importance of increasing the number of trained 
masters for vernacular schools was not lost sight of. It was proposed 


High 


* The English schools at the time, excluding aided and pnvate schools, were — 
1 Elphinstone 
Poona 
Suiat 

_ 4 Ahmedabad 
/ 5 Broach • 

6 Ratn&ghi . 

7 S&t&ia 

8 Ahmednagar 

9 Sholapur . 


Middle 


MB Mi 

! 


)Enthely supported by the Biitish Government 


20 Dhtilia 
11 DhSiwfir . 

( 12 Thana 
13 Km ichi . 

1 Btihot 

2 Bb&vnagar 

3 Godina 

4 Jnn&gid 
* P&Unpur 
6 Kolufipur 

\ 7 Bilgmin 

f See Appendix to Annual Bepoit for 1866-57, p. 229« 


Partly supported by the Biitish Government, 


Maintained by Native State Governments* 


5 
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selected youths in each tdluka should he apprenticed as pupil-teachers, for three 
years on stipends rising from Rs. 8 to Rs. 5 per mensem, to the ablest verna- 
cular schoolmasters in the neighbourhood, and that, on successfully passing 
through their term of apprenticeship, they should be sent up for a further course 
of instruction on stipends of Rs. 6 per mensem to the District Training College, 
from which they would eventually return to their respective tdlukas as trained 
teachers. To this end Mr. Ersldne proposed to increase the number of Training 
Colleges and to strengthen those already established by placing them under 
the charge of experts selected from England. 

Such in brief was the system of schools and colleges which Mr. Ersldne 
began to organize on the lines of the Education Despatch of 1864. But the 
scheme obviously entailed a great expenditure of money. This he proposed to 
provide for mainly by voluntary popular subscriptions ; by assignments from 
municipalities and the village petty-supply funds, and ultimately by local tax- 
ation. He even looked forward to the time when it might be possible to intro- 
duce a compulsory Education Act. But in August 1856 Mr. Erskino’s health 
gave way, and he was compelled to resign office without seeing his far-reaching 
schemes carried into effect. 

Mr. E. I. Howard, M.A., Barrister-at-law and Remembrancer of Legal 

Mr. Howwd'B administration. £ f ***** to the Bombay Government, was appointed 

his successor. He administered the Department for 
nearly nine years. His first report on public instruction records the results of 
the school census which Mr. Erskine had instructed the Educational Inspectors 
to take 'in 1855-66. The returns give similar information regarding the status 
of the indigenous schools to that elicited by the former enquiries to which 
allusion has already been made. The total number of schools and colleges of 
all grades throughout the Presidency at the end of the first year of the Depart- 
ment’s history may be set down in round numbers at 2,800, and the pupils 
attending them at 106,000. The inspectors’ returns, which unf ort unatel y are 
incomplete, furnish the statistics of the following summary - 


[Siatment. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 



N umbei of p N T b » °f 
Institutions Pl 'P ll s attend- 


(a) College s 


I. — Departmental Institutions. 

[Government, Aided and Inspected.) 

f Elphmstone College . . . 

j Poona College ...» 
' j Law School . • . 

(.Grant Medical College . 

(5 )— English Schools — (High and Middle). 



British Districts (lndodwg Sind) 
Political Districts . . . 



Total 


(e)— Vernacular Schools— (Primary.) 

C Bovs’ Schools 

British Districts (including Sind) . g^ooig 

f Bovs’ Schools 

Politics! Districts . . . .{ Gh£* Schools 



Total 


(d ) — Special Schools. 


r Training Schools and Classes 

British Districts (including Sind). < Engineering Schools and Classes 

(.Photography Class . 



Total 


Schools 2,186. 
Scholars 64,547. 


Grand Total 


II.— Extra-Departmental Institutions. 

(1) — Indigenous Schools. 

(a) — Hindu. 

Village Day-Schools for boys . . • • \ 

Do. Night-Schools do. • • • • I 

Sanskrit PdtsMUs . • • • • V Schools 

4 Singing Schools . • • • • / Scholars 

3 Infant Schools I 

3 Low-Caste Schools • • • • *1 

3 Bhil Schools ' 

(5) — Muhammadan. 

165 Mosque-Schools, with 8,619 scholars . . • 

Borah Madrasa, Surat, with 200 scholars . 

Persian Maktab, Junigad, with 19 scholars . • 

(c) — 34 Parsi Schools, with 2,229 scholars. 

(9) — Girh’ Schools. 

Sir Jamsetji JijibMi’s Schools, Bombav . • • 

Students’ Literary and Scientific Society’s Schools, Bombay 
Hindu Schools, Poona . • • • • 

R6o Bah&dur MaganbMi’s Schools, Ahmedabad . , 

Shet&ni Harknvarbai’s School, Ahmedabad . . 

Girls under instruction in private Boys’ Schools . • 




17,064 

606 

2,342 


20,011 



24,079 
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8. — Special, Professional and other Schools. 

Sir Jamsetji Jijibhfii School of Art and Industry ; School o£ Industry, Siwri (47 pupils) , 
David Sassoon's Reformatory and Industrial Institution (10 pupils) ; Sir Jamsetji 
Ji]ibhdi Benevolent Institution, Bombay (500 pupils) ; Sir Jamsctji Jijibliai Branch 
English School (105 pupils) ; Lawrence Asylum, Mount Abu; Piabhu Seminary, 
Bombay (171 pupils) ; (Bhatia schools (171 pupils) ; Students' Literary and Scientific 
Society's seven schools, Bombay (178 pupils) ; Portuguese schools in the island of 
Bombay j Indo-British Institution, Bombay ; Orphanage and Girls' schools of the 
Scottish Ladies' Association, Bombay. 


4. — Missionary Institutions. 


(a) Free Church of Scotland Mission. — High School at Bombay (305 pupils) ; Vernacular 
schools in Bombay for girls (1 17 pupils) ; numerous schools in the districts of 
Poona, Satfira, and Gujardth. 

(4) Irish Presbyterian Mis don. — Schools in Gujarfith and Katliiawar. 

(c) Church Missionary Sociriy . — Schools at Nasik, Nagar, M*>legaon, Junnarand Karachi. 
In Bombay a High School (858 pupils) and 12 Vernacular schools with 618 
pupils. 

(i) London Missionary Society .—Schools in the Belgaum and Sliolapur Districts, and 
at Borsad and Bailhongal. 

(e) American Missionary Society. — Schools at Bombay, Ahmednagar, &c. At Kolhapur 

schools containing 858 boys and 2 girls. 

(f) German Mission. — Schools at Dkarwar, Hubli, &c, 

(g) Soman Catholic School at Belgaum. 

Tire subjoined abstract may be accepted as a moderate estimate of the 
number and strength of the various classes of institutions, —Government, pri- 
vate, and indigenous — which were then established in the Presidency : — 


4 Colleges, with an aggregate of . 
42 English schools do, 

2,819 Vernacular schools do. 

10 Special schools do. 


225 pupils. 
5,000 „ 

99,950 „ 


2,875 


106,010 


Total at school *— 
005 Government. 

2,157 Hi vate. 

1, 325 Hisflioiiary, 

ZoS7 

Days at 8101001—101,0091 


Total population of Presidency, including Political 
Districts .... * . IS, 000,000 

Population of school-going ago — Boys . . 1,125,000 

Do do. Girls . . 1,125,000 

Percentage of boys of scht ol-going age at school. 9-06 

Percentage of girls of school-going ago at school *03 


Mr. Erskine’s financial proposals were still under discussion with the Gov- 
ernment of India, “ when the rebellion of 1857 closed tho public treasury to 
all claims except those of war. The seven years that followed wore years of 
dearth ; and it was not until the year 1865 that provision was mddo for several 
of the wants which Mr. Erskine had doelarod to bo urgent in 1856.” The nhfef 
object, therefore, to which Mr. Howard had to confine his immediate attention, 
was to consolidate the existing? departmental system, — to prepare the colleges 
and higher schools for the University and to secure the voluntary aid of the 
people for the improvement, rather than for the extension, of primary schools. 

The University, though incorporated in 1857, did not hold its first nomi- 
ne Univereity. triculation examination until October 1859. The 

Senate*s draft Code of Bye-laws and Bcgulations 
was prepared in 1858 ; but it differed in certain respects from the Code of the 
Calcutta University, and was not even partially sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government until the middle of 1859. Einal sanction to the liberty of the 
Bombay University was accorded in March 1860. The following colleges were 
then formally recognised by the University : — 


Arts , 

law . 

Medicine , 


f Elphiustone College. Bombay. 
’(.Poona College. 

. Government Law School, Bombay. 
. Grant Medical College, Bombay. 
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The Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bombay, and the Civil Engineer- 
ing College (now the College of Science) at Poona, were affiliated in 1861 and 
1866 respectively. 

The two tables which follow give the results of the University examina- 
tions during the first five years : — 

Table I. — Matriculation Examination . 


Ypaot. 

N*jxbbk Off Institu- 
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Number op Candidates 
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14 
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3 
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2 


82 


4 
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86 
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1861-02 


8 


6 

14 
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28 
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80 
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12 
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17 
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23 
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43 
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9 
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5 
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Table II. — Higher University Examinations. 



tions had produced a marked effect on the Government schools and colleges by 
raising the standard and fixing the aim of their teaching. In view of this 
opinion the results recorded in the first of the tables just given require some 
explanation. One of the conditions of the University Entrance test was that the 
examination in English and in a second language was to be limited to text-books 
which the candidate had not before read. This obviously made the interpreta- 
tion of the standard of the written and oral examination a difficult matter both 
for the schools and for the University examiners, and would doubtless at first 
lead to errors on both sides. That difficulties of this sort did actually arise is 
plain from the a nnual reports on public instruction for that time. At the first 
matriculation examination, for example, “all the Blphinstone school-boys 
fai led ; all the Poona school-boys failed; all the other school-boys in the Presid- 
ency failed. Only the college men passed the test.” But in his Annual Beport 
for 1869-60 Hr. Howard mentions that no candidate was allowed to pass at this 
examination who made three had mistakes in spelling or grammar ; and that all 
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the Pdrsi candidates, without exception, were plucked because they did not speak 
and write pure Hindu Gujardthi. The latter case attracted much public attention 
at the time and was commented on by tho Bombay Government in their review of 
the Director’s Annual Report : “ What the examiners had really to decide,” wrote 
Sir Bartle Erere, ** was whether the candidates had that general degree of pro- 
ficiency in their own lang uage which would enable them to profit by the teaching 
of the University. To reject an intelligent Pdrsi because he did not write and 
speak Gujardthi like a Hindu, would be, as if Sir Walter Raleigh were refused 
admission to Oriel because he spoke broad Devonshire, which he did to tho day 
> of his execution ; or Adam Smith to Balliol, because he differed from his tutors 
as to the appropriate allocation of 4 will ’ and ‘ shall.’ ” 


About the same time the Arts Colleges became the subject of warm 
_ _ criticism. A special Board of Examiners had given 

8 r 0 egeB ’ a most unfavourable account of their condition. 


Mr. Howard wrote of the Elphinstone College — “I am bound to suppose 
that these papers do not represont the real intellectual condition of these can- 
didates for a degree, or I should say that their college-education had been 
a mere delusion.” Captain Cowper applied even stronger language to the 
Poona College. On the publication of these reports a large number of students, 
discouraged by the examiners* very unfavourable opinion of their acquirements, 
withdrew from the college. The Bombay Government did not, however, wholly 
accept the view taken by tho examiners ; and the truth appears to have been 
that the colleges and attached collegiate schools had fallen below their former 
standard of efficiency from the want of an adequate staff of European masters 
and professors to meet their largely increased requirements. This want was at 
once supplied. Only a year after the issue of his report, Mr. Howard himself, 
who had now become Director of Public Instruction, reported to Government 
that the staff of the Elphinstone Institution had been reinforced by the arrival 
from England of Professors Hughlings, Owen and Rawlinson and of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, and he added that the institution was working “ with great efficiency.” 
The Poona College was similarly strengthened and improved by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold being appointed its Principal in 1857. The former Principal, Major 
Candy, (whose multifarious dutios were hereafter divided among three separate 
officers) confined bis attention to the duties of the Mardthi Translatorsbip. 


In 1859 Dr. Martin Haug, a scholar well known by his researches in 
Zoroastrian antiquities, was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College, 
and Dr. Bfihler was appointed to a similar professorship at the Elphinstone 
College in 1863. To Dr. Haug belonged the honour “ of organising and almost 
of creating a genuine study of Sanskrit in ‘Western India. His original investi- 
gations into Yedio and Zend antiquity, carried on side by side with his teaching 
gave him importance among even the Pandits and Dasturs. The English 
educated natives gladly accepted the methods of scientific philology, and among 
his pupils are men who combine the accumulated knowledge of the Pandit with 
the critical acumen of the European Philologist.”* Seven years after the 
appointment of the first Sanskrit Professor Mr. Howard wrote as follows : — 


“ Sanskrit is now taught in the vernacular colleges and in many schools, English and 
Vernacular. I believe that the Hindus are much gratified by finding their ancient language in 
honour. A reflex result has been to diffuse a taste for Sanskrit among the people of Western 
India. I have before me a rather remarkable proof of this result. In the last monthly 
catalogue of Oriental literature on sale at a London Publisher’s, I find a list of forty-six 
Sanskrit works all printed in India. Of these, twenty-fire come from Calcutta, Benares, and 
other places, and all the rest from either Bombay or Poona. The dates of the latter (it is 
important to observe) are with one exception subsequent to 1859. There is nothing in the 
history of education in the last 10 years that I look hack upon with more pleasure than the 
reform here described." * 

i 

It was also felt that there was room for Latin, especially for the Pdrsi 
students, whose sympathies are generally European rather than Oriental. The 
study of this language was accordingly introduced into Elphinstone College as a 
voluntary subject in 1868 ; and by 1866 it had been introduced at Poona and in 
several of the high schools. Chemistry, botany, geology had from the first 
formed part of the curriculum in Elphinstone College; hut in 1858 laboratory 

» * ' * Mr. 5Swa&** Msmomadwt on Public Instruction in Bombay, I860— 86, p. 8. 

IS 
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instruction in chemistry was added. In extension of the system of endowed 
scholarships tenable in these two colleges, the Government in this year created 
five senior and ton junior stipendiary Fellowships worth respectively Us. 100 
and Rs. 50 each per mensem. The object of their foundation was to retain at 
college for a few years, among the influences of a learned life, the pick of the 
University graduates, and thus to develop that native tutorial element which 
has since proved an indispensable complement of every college staff. Sir A. 
Grant’s testimony as to the moral results of this experiment, after it had been 
in force for more than five years, is worth quoting : — 

“These appointments,” he said, “form men of enltivation, probity, and self-respect, who 
are worthy of being placed in situations of responsibility. As far as my experience goes, 
nothing can be more untrue than the common notion that English education is injurious to 
the moral principles of Natives. In the college I have invariably found that students im- 
prove in trustworthiness and respectability in direct ratio to their improvement as scholars.” 

About a third of the students in the Elphinstone College were required 
to reside in the college-building ; and Sir A. Grant remarks that the practice, 
though it had not then been tried with success in any other institution of the 
kind in India, was carried on “ with increased popularity.”’* 

As regards the usefulness of the Elphinstone and Poona Colleges at this 
time, Mr. Howard wrote : — • 

“It is objected that superior education is expensive; and, calculations, not of much 
practical value, are made of the number of primary Government schools that might be set 
up at the price of one professor. In this Piesidency, at all events, there is not much 
ground for such a complaint on the part of Government. The Elphinstone College is half- 
supported by the income of private subscriptions and students’ fees. The Poona College 
is almost entirely maintained by an assignment from the “ Dakehina Fund,” a charitable 
grant of the Peshwas, and the contribution of the British Government to the Poona College 
is, strictly speaking, confined to Rs. 6,420 per annum, the sum allowed to the former Govern- 
ment English School at Poona. In return for these grants (amounting together in 1859-00 
to Rs. 23,383) the Government is supplied with the best class of Native servants, and enabled 
to dispense to a great extent with the costly European agency. Our superior schools are 
supplied with teachers which we should otherwise be compelled to import from England at a 
much higher rate of salary; and, finally, we are slowly building up a body of Natives with 
European ideas, who value education for its own sake and who would make sacrifices to give 
it to their children. It has been abundantly proved that the most faithful friends of the 
British Government are to be found in this class, and it should always be remembered that 
superior education is in all countries the only kind of education that is reproductive/’t 


Mr. Erskiae’s scheme for co-ordcring the several grades of institutions by 
moans of entrance-tests was not fully carried, out until 1866-66. In that year 
the Government colleges were strong enough to limit their lectures to students 
who had passed the matriculation examination, of the Bombay University ; for 
since 1862 the Elphinstone College had greatly advanced under the extremely 
'bio administration and teaching of Sir Alexander Grant, formerly a Fellow of 
^Oriel College, Oxford ; and the college at Poona had from the same date been 
fortunate to secure the services of Mr. William Wordsworth, B.A., of Balliol 
College. The Elphinstone and Poona High Schools also had greatly advanced 
in efficiency ; and in all the high schools, indeed, it was now found possible to 
enforce an entrance-standard and thus give a definite aim to the studies of the 
school of the next lower grade. 


The junior scholarships! at the Poona and Elphinstone Colleges were 

thrown open to competition In 1868 and attracted 
Scholarships in secondary and eoi- Qi ever an d industrious youths from Government and 
egiote u» u one. private sohools in all parts of the Presidency. In 

1361 Mr. Howard also organised a small system or open exhibitions or scholar- 
ships in high or 1st grade middle schools. The total number of these exhi- 


# Tbia plan has been found most beneficial of late years in the Elphinstone, Poona, and St. Xavier Colleges, 
f “ Where would national education now be in Europe if the money fcpent on Oxford and Paris and Bologna 
bad been laid out in Dames' schools P And even now the real promoters of popular education in England are 
not email farmers and shop-keeper*, hub the noble and learned, bred by our great Universities*” 

$ Vtx. f 13 at Elphmetono and 8 at Poona. 
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bitions was 112, and their aggregate value Rs. 646 per mensem. They were 
intended to be connecting links between primary, middle, and high schools ; but 
the chief object aimed at was the encouragement of indigent scholars of promise 
from isolated or backward districts. There were no funds available for a system 
of stipendiary scholarships, such as Mr. Erskine had designed for the whole 
net-work of primary and secondary schools ; nor did the circumstances of the 
Presidency at this time appear to justify so large a scheme. The eagerness 
with which boys were now pressing on to the English schools as soon as, or even 
before, they had been properly taught the rudiments in their village-school, 
seemed to call for cautious regulation rather than for additional stimulus. A 
year later, vie., in 1866, an entrance-test in the studies of the vernacular school- 
course was imposed on every Government middle school throughout the Presi- 
dency; and thus "the people’s wide-spread desire for English was used as a 
lever to raise the Vernacular education of the country.” 


This measure was urgently required in Sind, where, though the English 
„ . ....... schools at Kardclu and Hyderabad were said to be 

Pnmary oca ion m m . flourishing, the vernacular schools were all more or 

less unsuccessful. The Commissioner, Mr. Mansfield, stated in 1864 that not 
more than 6 or 6 vernacular schools in the province justified their existence. 
Ano ther pressing want in this province was a supply of Sindhi school-masters. 
The training schools at Hyderabad and Sukkur had failed to attract them ; 
and the only masters who could be got for the vernacular schools were 
Mardthi-speaking men, who were imperfectly acquainted with their pupils* 
mother-tongue. The population of Sind at this time, excluding the Native 
State of Khairpur, was about 1,800,000,* of which nearly three-fourths were 
Musdlmans and the remainder chiefly Hindus. The attitude of both these 
sections of the community towards the Departmental schools was one of almost 
complete indifference. The nobility, consisting of the descendants of Amirs, 
Jftghird&rs and laige landlords, invariably had their children taught at 
homo by Akhfinds or private tutors. The trading and manufacturing classes, 
which consisted mainly of well-to-do Hindus, held aloof from the Government 
school, because it taught Sindhi through the Arabic character, and not through 
any of the Hindu alphabets employed by them in business. The agricultural and 
labouring classes, who formed the majority of the population and were mostly 
composed of Muhammadans, desired nothing more than ability to read the Kordn 
and a little Persian. Their indigenous schools, however, were attended by about 
7,000 children, of which only a few were Hindus, who were attracted to them 
by a desire to learn Persian as a means of qualifying for Government clerkships. 
The indigenous schools maintained by the Hindu trading classes, on the other 
hand, contained only 808 pupils.t They were striotly denominational schools, 
and taught Hindu-Sindhi, written in the Khud4wddi$ and other varieties of 
the Sindhi character. 


The gradual improvement of these two classes of indigenous sohools by a 
system of grants-in-aid was proposed by Mr. Ellis in 1866 ; but the practical 
difficulties, arising from the ethnical and physical features of Sind, which stood 
in the way of such a scheme were found to be even greater than those encoun- 
tered in other parts of the Presidency. On the other hand, the establishment 
of vernacular schools by the agency of the Department was of nearly equal 
difficulty, owing to the Hindus and Muhammadans being unwilling to accept a 
common alphabet. A Despatch from tho Court of Directors in 1862, sanction- 
ing an annual outlay of Rs. 10,000 on education in Sind, had virtually decided in 
favour of the Arabio-Sindhi character to the exclusion of the Hindu alphabets ; 
and from that time the former became the established character for official use ; 
and a series of school-books was prepared in it. But the Commissioner, Sir 
Bartle Prere, was so strongly of opinion that the exclusive adoption of either 


* The Census of 18S6 shoved the population to he 1,772,887. Talcing the area of Sind (exclusive of 
Khairpor) to he 48,0H Bqnare miles, the average distribution of the population will he seen to have been as low 
as 87 to the square mile. 

f It fa sated however to have been a common practice for a Hindu child to learn reading and writing at the 
ghnj) of arriehdl? neighbour, who had leisure to give instruction. See Mr. Ellis’s Eaport on Education in 

^ In Northern 8ka the Hindu-Sindhi character went Under the name of S&ikdrpuri. Jflivddtoddi was 
applied to the dharawesm SBtplojecC in Central and Lower Sind. 
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one of the rival characters would condemn to generations of ignorance the 
people whose alphabet was ignored, that in 1856 he had a standard alphabet 
prepared from the Hindu symbols, with a view to its introduction into the State- 
schools on an equal footing with the Arabic character. At this stage, however, 
the question was allowed to drop.* An attempt was made, indeed, in 1862 to 
introduce the Hindu-Sindhi character into one or two schools : but it failed, — 
chiefly on account of the non-existence of any books prepared in that character 
— and for a few years no further action was taken in the matter. 

The extension of primary education on the partially self-supporting system 

was continued by the Educational Department until 
Presley ea1ICat!o,l !m tha wrt °* tte the middle of 1858, t when the Government of India 
1 ' pointed out that this practice was inconsistent with 

the terms of the Despatch oi 1864, which directed that the education of the 
masses should be promoted by subsidising indigenous schools. Tho Bombay 
Government replied that the partially self-supporting system was substantially 
tho same as the graq,t-in-aid system, inasmuch as the Department paid only a 
moiety of the school-master’s salary, while the people paid not only the other 
half and school-fees, but the whole of the expenditure on account of the school- 
building, furniture and contingencies. The difference between a school so main- 
tained and an aided indigenous school was that in the former the Government 
assumed regular control over the appointment and action of the master, and 
thus gave the people a substantial guarantee that all the money contributed 
would be well spent. The Supreme Government (in letter No. 1004, dated 29th 
June 1858) acquiesced in this view,$ but desired that no new schools of this class 
should be opened without their sanction. 

The extension of primary education being thus virtually stopped, — for the 
grant-in-aid rules sanctioned by the Government of India were wholly unsuited 
to the indigenous village-school, — § the work of the Educational Department 
was limited to consolidating and improving its existing schools. 


But now a new difficulty presented itself. The general wish was that the 
Government should undertake the collection of the popular contributions 

* The Hindu or Banya-Sindhi character was a corrupt form of Devan&gaii and " exhibited at least two 
varieties and countless local peculiarities." The form of Devan&gari, to which it was most nearly allied, was the 
GiyartCthi character ; and that character was also in actual use in Thar and F&kar, in Karachi and. some other 
parts of the province. It was, therefore, proposed by General John Jacob to introduce the Gnjaidthi letters into 
the Hindu schools, his opinion being that a purely Hindu alphabet would be more likely to make its way in the 
country than one constructed more or less by foreigners and made up of a mixture of forms borrowed from the 
debased local alphabets. This proposal was not however carried out (See page 89.) 
t In that year there existed 288 primary schools— 

25 of these schools had been opened by the Board of Education in 1854. 


82 were opened in 1855. 

195 

Ditto 

3856. 

27 

Ditto 

1857. 

9 

Ditto 

1858. 

288 




J The same view was taken (in the Despatch of 1854) of the Elphinstone Institution which was contiolled 
by a semi-official Board and was receiving a Government subsidy of Kb. 20,000 per annum : “ The Elphinstone 
Institution is an instance of a college conducted in the main upon the principle of grant-in-aid which we desire 
to see more extensively carried out r para. 94. 


§ The Educational Inspectors were also unanimously against adapting the rules to the indigenous schools ; 
first, Decause they were not a widespread and deep-rooted institution as in other paits of India; secondly, 
because the masters had not a class any great hold on the affection of the people % and, thirdly, because the 
instruction which they gave was, with the single exception of mental arithmetic, barely worthy of the name and 
of no use in after-life “ If aided", wrote Mr. T. 0. Hope, "these schools might show on paper results to all 
appearance satisfactory in the extreme $ and these results might far exceed any that had been previously attained, 
but still the system would fail in the vital point— that education under it would be neither sound nor thorough , 
and at anything short of soundness and thoroughness it is not worth while to aim. There oannot be sound and 
thorough education in a school without method and discipline; and those oannot he ensured here without regular 
eontrof over the appointment and actions of the master. Another fundamental objection Was that under a grant- 
in-aid system the action of Government would be, not to establish schools where they were most wanted, but tb 
assist them when already established, and where, pritnd facie, there was less need of State-assistance than in 
those districts where there were no schools at all. (&* Mr. Howell’s Note for 1866-67, p. 18.) More than 90 per 
cent* of the villages in the Presidency were at this time without any indigenous schools. 
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towards the cost of the partially self-supporting schools ; hut this could not be 
done under the existing rules, which required everything to be left to the people. 
On the other hand, the Inspectors strongly condemned Ihe voluntary system 
both in theory and practice. Mr, Hope wrote — 

“ The partially self-supporting system contains within itself the elements of self-destruc- 
tion. It presupposes in the mass of tho people a high appreciation of the value of education, 
and earnestness sufficient to make them drown all party-feuds and prejudices in order to 
obtain it,— a power of combination and self-respect, — such that they will systematically tax 
themselves, and an honesty which will hear them immiculate through the greatest tempta- 
tions to partiality, embezzlement, and fraud. But not only does it assume that the people 
have what they have not, but also that they have not what they have, or, at least, it overlooks 
some of their especial characteristics. They have, as a race, an instinctive habit of submitting 
to the decrees of the powers that be, which nothing but the most extraordinary circumstances 
can break, and even then only for a time. They luve been trained to suspect Government 
by centuries of oppression, and this suspicion is aroused when they see it attempting to do by 
persuasion what it has the power to command. They have a natural desire to take advantage 
of the weak ; and each conduct in Government they take as a proof of weakness and resist 
accordingly. The partially self-supporting system was thus framed to suit a state of society 
which does not exist, and, at the same time, abandon the advantages* and run counter to the 
characteristic prejudices of tliat which does." 

Mr. Hope also condemned the system as being unworkable. ** Few vil- 
lages,** he maintained, “ possess a central authority, composed of either village 
officers or heads of castes, which has sufficient influence to assess and collect a 
subscription from the whole population ; and where there is such an authority 
its members are loath to incur the responsibility of signing the security-bonds 
for regular payment, which we of course require before opening a school.’* As 
a practical illustration of this difficulty he quotes the following case of a vil- 
lage-collection in Gujar&th : — 

“Uttarsundnr is a very rich village in the Kaira Collectorate, with a population of 3,477, 
and yields a revenue to Government of about Rs. 9,000 per annum. It has a partially self- 
supporting school, for which it is bound to pay Rs. 150 per annum. The master is popular 
and the number of pnpils varies according to season and circumstances from 40 to 80 children. 
The people were well satisfied with the school and willing to pay the trifle required for its 
support. But there was a dispute between the leading men as to the mode in which it should 
be levied, to terminate which I was lately obliged to go to the place myself. I found three 
parties, one of which desired a house-tax, another an enhancement of the land assessment, 
and a third the levy of a dnty on certain articles. After two days of fruitless talk, I, on the 
third, succeeded iu obtaining a adoption of the first and most practicable measure. This 
was only introductory io the great trouble of getting hold of every house-holder in the village 
to obtain from him his trifling contribution at the rate of four annas per aunum. Some 
were busy in ploughing or sowing, others were going to neighbouring villages to sell their 
produce. Each had to be called away from his business and to lose half a day at least. In 
the middle a fresh difficulty occurred. The Brahmans in a body declined to pay on the ground 
of their social supremacy. The other castes loudly objected, and the question remained open 
for three days. At length it was settled by a very oriental expedient,— that of drawing 
lots. Four different sums of money were written on pieces of paper, and it was agreed that 
the caste should pay the sum written on the one drawn. As luck would have it the caste 
got off for one-fifth of what it ought to have paid, the balance falling, of course, on the rest 
of the village. At length the whole of the money thus dne was collected; but at what 
dost ? The Mamlatdav, the District Deputy Collector, and I, had done little else for six days, 
aud the villagers were thoroughly worried with being troubled and taken away from their 
work, the cultivators for half a day at least — the headmen for tho whole time; so that I 
believe the whole population would, at that time have readily signed a petition for the abolition 
of the school." 

Mr. Hope was of opinion that the fairest plan, both for the people and for 
the Department, would he to collect the popular contribution along with the 
land revenue ; and ho proposed a Legislative Act which might be gradually de- 
clared in force, from year to year in such towns and villages as appeared to the 
Educational authorities most ready for and in want of schools.** He further 
proposed to throw the whole cost of the schools upon the people. Mr. Howard, 
on the other hand, thought a compulsory education-rate premature, and aa 
an alternative he submitted to the Government a draft Bill to enable the inha- 
bitants of any town or village to tax themselves, for educational purposes.* 
The Gov&ttg^t of Bombay, however, did not think that legislation was then 
expedient tff&deeitined to entertain Mr. Howard's proposal. 

, ’ ’ *, * Mr. Roward’nAaaual Report for 1857-58, p. 56 k. 

* k r ' 
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But the grant-in-aid rules, sanctioned by the Government of India, not 

Grant in-aid system. ^ P roved . in practice to be unsuitable to the in- 

digenous village schools ; they were also found to 
be too stringent for most of the higher Native schools ; and Mr. Howard ac- 
cordingly proposed to revise them. His draft was not however approved by the 
Supreme Government, who were of opinion that it was then* quite premature 
to enter upon a consideration of this question with a view to the adoption of a 
permanent and universal system; and they recommended that the existing rules 
should continue in force. Meanwhile the financial pressure of the time had 
stopped all new educational expenditure before any grants could be given under 
the rules. In addition to this the Director of Public Instruction strongly ques- 
tioned whether by the terras of the Despatch of 1854 missionary schools 
were eligible for grauts of public money; and personally he was of Lord 
Ellenborough’sf opinion that at that time “ no measure could ho adopted more 
calculated to tranquillise the minds of the natives, and to restore to us their 
confidence than that of withholding the aid of Government from schools with 
which missionaries were connected.” 

The whole question of State-aid was shortly afterwards discussed in the 
Despatch of the 7 th of April 1859. As regards missionary schools, it was 
pointed out that they had received grants of public money by the natural opera- 
tion of a system which took no cognizance of any religious instruction imparted 
to the pupils. As regards elementary schools for the masses, it was freely re- 
cognised that the grant-in-aid system, as first devised, was unsuitable ; and it 
was suggested that elementary education, in rural districts, at least, might he 
provided for by a land-tax, administered directly by the officers of Govern- 
ment. On all these points, however, the opinion of the Government of India 
was requested and full statistical information was called for as to the num- 
ber and character of all the schools affected by the questions raised. In 
answer to the first of these questions Mr. Howard submitted that the jealousy 
of the natives of this Presidency would be excited, if grants were made on a 
large scale to missionary schools, unless such schools were placed among a wild 
or low-caste population. On tho second point he strongly deprecated any 
serious effort to work through the indigenous schools of the country J As 
long as they were not interfered with, they performed a very useful office§ as 
ancillary schools. But he added that the natives in this Presidency much pre- 
ferred the prestige, purity, and efficiency of Governmental to private manage- 
ment. As regards the question of taxation, he was still in favour of an 
Education Act on the voluntary principle; but if the principle of compulsion 
were accepted as the necessary basis for elementary education, he decidedly 
preferred Mr. Hope’s scheme to any of the plans tried in the other Presidenr 
cies. He also proposed that Government should immediately levy with each 
rupee of land-revenue the one-anna cess which had been reserved under the 
Bevenue Survey llules for education and local improvements ; and that the 
Municipal Act should be amended so as to authorise the application of Munici- , 
pal funds to secular education in Municipal towns. 

No direct action was taken with regard to tho aid of missionary institu- 
tions by the State until the year 1863, when, on Mr. Howard’s recommendation 

* May 1868. 

t See letter from Lord Ellen borough, President of the Board of Control, to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Court of Ditectoie, dated April 28th, JLB5S. 

X Many of these schools had been inspected, bnt withont producing favourable results. The standard of 
admission to Government normal classes had been lowered in favour of indigenous inkier*, but those who 
presented themselves for examination failed to pass $ and finally a number of indigonous masters were mode 
assistant musters in Government school*; but th* nope that they would improve themselves was not realised. 

§ The returns show that they had been steadily increasing in number pari passu with those of the Edne* 
Mono! Department, The figures are 


Departmental (including Native States) — 
Schools 

SchoUts. * . . . * 

1865. 

I860. 

236 

20.011 

646 

81,871 

Indigenous, (including Sind)— 

Schools 

Scholars ...... 

1*66. 

letso. 

2.386 

?0,814 

2.821 

77sl37 


ia Tn th* Mtnitta nf imam rtu tn/UnunfliM « .u ■ - u 
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the Bombay Government introduced a provisional code offering grants-in-aid on 
the system of paymont-by-results. The principle on which the grants were 
offered “ was cordially accepted by the missionary bodies, who considered that 
it would imply less intrusion into the details of their school-management on 
the part of inspecting officers than any other system of conditions for grants-in- 
aid that could be devised. But they objected to the particular terms offered by 
Mr. Howard, which they considered so illiberal as to make it not worth while to 
offer their schools for inspection under the rules in question.” In 1864 Sir A. 
Grant, who was officiating for Mr. Howard, held a conference with the leading 
missionaries and managers of private schools and afterwards drew up a revised 
Code of rules, which finally met with general acceptance. But during the 
whole period of Mr. Howard's administration, from 1866 to 1865, no missionary 
institution received State-aid. In the last 6 years of his tenure of the Direct- 
orship Rs. 2,25,603 were paid as grants-in-aid to private schools, but these were 
chiefly charitable institutions, some of which, as, for example, the schools of 
the Bombay Education Society, enjoyed fixed yearly grants under agreements 
accepted by Government before the constitution of the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

In the year 1862 the municipalities were legally empowered* to assign 
funds for the support of schools situated within municipal limits. The Gujarath 
municipalities responded; but the large municipality of Poona for some years 
gave nothingt ; and the municipal contributions for the whole Presidency were 
at first insignificant. In 1864 the total amount received from this source was 
rather less than Rs. 20,000. 

Mr. Howard’s more important proposal— the levy of the reserved one- 
anna land-cess $— was sanctioned by the Bombay Government in 1863 and 
carried into general effect the next year. In most of the nine zillas, in which 
the cess was collected, one-third was assigned to education and the remainder to 
local public works §. The cess-funds were declared by the Government to be re- 
stricted in the first instance to the support of primary education, and tfiluka and 
zilla committees of the Revenue and Educational officers were constituted to 
ascertain local requirements aad to budget for thorn annually and in the same 
detail as the centralisation-scheme of 1861 required in the case of Imperial 
expenditure. In Sind, however, the Commissioner continued to be the solo 
controlling officer. The first assignment to education from the local cess 
amounted to Rs. 2,60,000, excluding Rs. 18,773, assigned by a similar lovy in 
Sind. The money, however, was not all made over until the year 1864 was 
considerably advanced, and the Department was consequently unable to reap 
the full benefit of this substantial addition to its resources until 1866-66. The 


partial advantage gained was nevertheless considerable, for before the close of 
1864-65 there was an immediate increase of 148 primary schools and 12,529 
scholars. 

We have shown that at the time of the constitution of the Department of 
Public Instruction in this Presidency in 1866 there were nearly 24,000 pupils in 
„ the departmental schools and colleges, and abput 

prosws *’ 82,000 in the private and indigenous institutions. 

At the dose of Mr. Howard’s administration in 1866 the nuniber of pupils in the 
former group of institutions had risen to 66,843. The vernacular schools con- 
trolled by tiie Department had risen from 268 with 19,666 pupils, to 926 with 
61,729 pupils. The secondary, collegiate and normal institutions at the beginning 
of 1865-56 were 14 in number, and were attended by 2,860 pupils. At the end of 
1864-65 they had increased to 3S|| with an attendance of 4,614. In those ten 
years, therefore, the number of pupils in vernacular schools had more than 
trebled, while in the higher grades of schools it had not quite doubled. The 
quantity and quality of instruction given in the village-schools managed by the 

• By Act IX of I860. 

f The Municipality of Bombay was not affected by Aot XX of 1862. 

j la a few inrtaneee the ease wag an anna and a half. 

§ A seagfy similar cesa bad been levied in Sind as early as 1881, in anticipation of the legal sanction which 
wag cventdaDv wworded it by Act VHI. of 1866. One anna was levied on eveiy rupee of land and eivex 
t vmm, iSghfirdnd alienated lands included. Half of this was assigned for local purposes, in which eduoafion 
bad a abase of about of the anna. 
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Department was slightly above that of the indigenous schools. But the 
superior vernacular schools established in towns were organised after the model 
that hnd been proposed by Mr. Erskine. They aimed at teaching considerably 
more than the rudiments of learning, and in upwards of 100 of them the two 
highest classes learnt English. 

The Imperial grant in 1655-56 to the Government schools and colleges of 
general learning was Rs. 1,95,000. During the mutiny it was reduced to 
Rs. 1,43,000. In 1864-65 it was increased to three ldkks, but the whole Imperial 
expenditure incurred directly on these institutions in the 10 years now under 
review was less than Rs. 21, CO, 000, or rather more than two ldkhs per annum. 
Their total annual cost, however, is shown by Mr. Howard to have been not far 
short of twice the average Imperial grant, the balance of expenditure being 
made up by tuition-fees and popular contributions as follows : — 


Rs. 

Pees * in schools and colleges of general education . . . 5,80,816 

Popular subscriptions and donations ..... 4,23,579 

Endowments ......... 5,47,526 

Municipal assignments ....... 43,290 

Local Cess in 1864-65 ....... 2,15,359 


Total Rs. . 18,16,000 


The Imperial grant to the University for the same period was Rs. 98,608 as 
against Rs. 5,42,400 in private donations and endowments, andRs. 7,600 in fees. 

It will be seen, then, that while the direct Imperial grant to Government 
institutions of general learning was almost stationary, the expansion of primary 
and higher education was mainly effected by local resources. The progress 
made, therefore, would seem to have been due not to any artificial stimulus, but, 
as observed by Government in a Resolution, No. 613 of 1866, “ to a natural and 
growing desire for education on the part of the people, which the operations of 


The total Imperial expenditure on education from 1855 to 1865 was as 
follows : — 


Imperial expenditure. 

Percentage (+) on total 
expouditme fiom all 
somces, excluding pen- 
sions and Native State 

contributions and 
private expenditure in 
private schools. 

Direction and Inspection 

University ....... 

Government schools and colleges [ ' 

Aided institutions . . ‘"{spedSt ! ! 

Translation Department and encouragement o£ litera- 
ture ,•*.»*»• 

Book Department 

Total 

Bs. 

12,88,771 

98,008 

20,63,466 

5,70,015 

1,38,088 

2,23,298 

[ 42,505 

2,66,098 

18-26 

1-40 

29'24 

8-08 

1-96 

8-16 

•60 

3-77 

46,90,844 

66-47 


* The fee-receipt* rose from B*. 32,860 in 1866-66 to Kg. 1,06,623 in 1864-65. 

f Total Expenditure—* 

46,90,844 Imperial. 

18,16, 6u0 local contribution*. 

6,60,000 Dai varsity donations and fees* 

70,57,444 

± Includes a building-gwmt ofKs. 1,00*000 to the Victoria and Albert Museum, and grants to tbe Botanical 
Qaidens, Agri-Horticuitural Society, OenW Museum, JRoyol Asiatic Society, Schools of Art, and otto similar 
institutions. 

§ Nearly tbs whole of this item was a loan, since repaid from the sale-proceeds of books. 
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The precise number of pupils in private and indigenous schools in 1865 
cannot be ascertained ; but it was estimated by the Education Department to be 
not less than 83,000 ; and Mr. Howard reported in 1862 that the teaching in a 
large number of them was “ based on an imitation of the Government system,” 
and that their demand for the Government school-books was « enormous.* It 
does not appear, however, whether the estimate of this large consumption of 
school-books over and abovo those taken by Government schools was based on 
the general impressions of the inspecting officers, or on returns collected by the 
salesmen of the Book-Depdts. The sales at the Government Central Dep6t and 
its 600 branches during the seven years prior to 1866 amounted to Rs. 4,00,000. 

Training schools were now in operation at Poona, Ahmedabad, BAjkot, 
Belgaum, Hyderabad (Sind), and Sukkur, and they contained in all 180 stipen- 
diary students. The two first were reported to be efficient, that at Ahmedabad 
being superintended by a native scholar, who had visited England and acq uain ted 
himself with the various systems pursued in the Training Colleges at Cheltenham 
and other places. In the year 1864 the Poona and Ahmedabad Training Insti- 
tutions supplied the Vernacular Schools of Gujarath and Mahdrdshtra with 100 
teachers. The other training schools contributed but little towards the improve- 
ment of vernacular schools ; and in the KAnarese districts,* as well as in Sind, 
very few of the school-masters employed spoke the same mother-tongue as their 
pupils ; or, if they did, they were incompetent to teach it.f In both Divisions 
the masters were mostly Marathi-speaking men, and in the former they had at 
the best no more than a colloquial knowledge of KAnarese. Mr. Howard had 
proposed, indeed, to establish a training school or class in every zilla, in order 
that the oandidate-masters might not he taken far from their homes,— a cir- 
cumstance which, as he remarked, is always found in this country to increase 
the costliness of all kinds of labour. But the scheme was not carried into effect ; 
and hence the pupil-teacher system, as devised by Mi. Erskine, was as yet but 
imperfectly developed. 

It is a matter for remark that little was done by the Department d uring 
this period to promote female education. Most of the girls 1 ' schools that existed 
were maintained by private benevolence, on the part more especially of the 
P&rsis or of the Banids of Gujarath. In 1857 the Bombay Government sanc- 
tioned small annual rewards to vernacular school-masters, who should form 
girls’ classes in their schools ; and this had some effect, as in 1864-65 the Gov- 
ernment schools contained 639 girls. But the Government more than once 
expressed the view that its servants should not act directly in pushing forward 
the establishment of girls* schools, but should rather wait upon Native opinion. 
The reason for this policy was thus stated by Sir A. Grant— 

u Looking at the question broadly, I am afraid it must be asserted that the public fldnftfthVm 
(properly so oalled) of women is incompatible with the system of infant marriages and with 
many existing prejudices of the people on the most delicate subjects. I think that the edu- 
cation and civilisation of the male portion of the people in India, together with the example 
of the European community, will inevitably bring in the education of the women in India j but. 
that this result wifi be very gradual and will be subsequent to many important social changes. 
In the meanwhile, I am humbly of opinion that private and missionary exertion may do 
much to help on the cause, but that Government is precluded from taking any prominent steps 
to accelerate the movement.” 


• Education in North Kdnaia and moat other parts of the Kdnareae districts waa at this time nearly aa 
backward w. in Sind. 

f Since the time «f the Peshwaa Marithi had been the language employed in official and commercia l 
eorreapondenoe. 
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Section II .— Progress of Education from 1865-1871 . 

The six years from 1865 to 1871, on whioh the history of education now 
enters, form in some respects a distinct epoch. They were years in which the 
principle of an educational cess was finally adopted, first as a voluntary experi- 
ment and finally by the authority of the legislature. The year 1865 in which this 
cess was first contributed and applied to primary education also coincided with a 
chango of direction, as Sir Alexander Grant was appointed Director in the place 
of Mr. Howard. From that year primary education was no longer dependent on 
a capricious assignment of public funds which might increase or decrease 
according to the accidental favour or disfavour with which the claims of the 
masses were regarded by higher authority, or the oscillations of Indian Adminis- 
tration. The education of the masses was now finally secured by a permanent 
income which could not be diverted from that branch of instruction without 
breach of faith and subsequently without illegality. It was possible, therefore, 
not merely to extend largely primary education, but to lay down a far-sighted 
and definite course of policy which would not be imperilled by unforeseen 
financial contingencies or fluctuations of revenue. As primary education was 
thus insured, it became necessary to consider the special claims of secondary 
instruction ; and the grant-in-aid system was carefully considered in particular 
reference to a branch of education, whose income was not equally independent 
of the State and the constant demands which all departments must make upon 
the public funds. The position of Sir A. Grant as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University also secured to the colleges and the High Schools, on ample recog- 
nition of their claims, and a sympathy between the aims of the Education 
Department and the University, which was of great value. In 1868 Sir A. 
Grant retired and was succeeded by Mr. Eeile, C.S. The whole period of their 
combined administration was one not merely of greatly increased resources but 
of rapid and well organised development. 


The total expenditure from Imperial Eunds rose from Bs. 8,57,272 in 
, _ . 1864-65 to Bs. 10,36,412 |in 1870-71, or nearly 21 

Dcome an pen nre. percent. The total expenditure from Local Eunds 

increased by no less than 131 per cent., being Bs. 4,94,282 in the forrnor, and 
Bs. 11,42,748 in the latter of these two years. The average annual expenditure 
from both sources was 17f Mkhs, Imperial Eunds contributing nearly 9£ Mkhs 
and Local Eunds 8£ Mkhs per annum. This expenditure was distributed as 
follows 


Direction 2*52 per cent. 

Inspection 8' 14 „ 

Instruction _and Miscellaneous charges . . . 89*34 „ 

On schools and colleges of general education the total Imperial and local 
expenditure in 1864-65 was Bs. 6,27,277. By 1870-71 it had risen to 
Bs. 14,43,185, or 130 per cent. But nearly Mkhs of this increase were 
derived from local resources,* the increase in the Imperial grant being rather 
less than 2 Mkhs. It will be seen from the comparative table given below that 
in 1870-71 the total expenditure on these institutions was distributed in the 
proportion of 9 per cent, to the Arts Colleges, 21 per cent, to the high and middle 
schools, and 70 per cent, to primary vernacular schools. The proportion of the 
cost contributed from local resources in 1870-71 also deserves attention. In the 

• The fce-re«iplB alone amounted to Bs, 2,05,842 this 3 ear, and for the whole period now under review 
they were more thao lit ldkhs. 
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colleges it was rather less than 3rd ; in the secondary schools nearly ^ ; while in 
the p rimar y schools it rose to neirly jths of the total expenditure. 


Class of Institution. 

Gipenditme 
irorn 
Impei ul 

I uinta on 
Givanmcnt 
bdioils and 
Colleges 

EPi, 

Urn 

IlMlii 

Totil 
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Government 
Sc ho In uni 
Colleges. 

Inoievso 

in 

rxpcndi 

taro 

Pei cent 
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t ta 
expen- 
ditutc 
of ill 
Schools 
md 

Colleges 

Usuri rs oi UxPEiTDEnrBF 

No ol 
Gc\un 
mint 
Schools 
und 

Colleges 

No of 
Soho! us 
in 

Govern 
me nt 
St ho ds 
mid 

Collects 

Increw in 
| N umbei of 
jlubtitutionb 

j 

I Increase m 
Number of 
Scholars 

Government Arts Colleges m 
1861 (6 

Government Aits Colleges in 
1870 71 .... 

Government second try aohoola 
in 1861 60 

Government second ay schools 
in 187071 . . . 

Government piimflij schools in 
1861 bo 

Government primary schools in 
1870*71 

Total nr 1864 65 , 

Total nr 1870-71 • 

Toial Ikobeasb 

57,847 * 
89,053 

83,023 

36 34b 

90S70 

1,25 60) 

SSpircont 

1448 

S 70 

* 

1 

213 

2d0 

... 

17 per cent. 

97,993 

154020 

75,918 

1,51 3W 

1,7 *,905 

3,06 250 

76 per cent 

27 72 

2123 

31) 

58 

4,470 

7,570 

01 per ant 

69 per cent 

1,80,070 

2 , 88,110 

1,81,533 

7,23,006 

3,62,502 

10 11,216 

178 percent 

57 9 

70 06 

02 ? 

2,661 

01,720 

1,52,278 

209 pei cent * 

146 per cent 

3,36,818 

2 , 00 , 4&0 

b, 37,277 
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66,412 



5,33,413 

9,10,773 

14 11,195 

130 per cent 

1 

2,724 

1,60,098 

184 pa cent 

nip* cent. 

1,95,535 

6,20,313 

6,15,908 

•• 




•• i 



The comparison made in the above table between expenditure and results is 
K of course incomplete. Tt will be supplemented 

.esa «. further on by statistics showing the quality of the 

instruction imparted in each class of institutions. There are also some results of 
expenditure which can never be fully expressed in mere statistics. The solid 
improvements effected at this time by Sir A. Grant and by Mr. Peile in the 
organisation of the schools and colleges raised the whole status of public instruc- 
tion throughout the Presidency ; and the effects of the changes introduced are 
traceable not only in the examiner’s pass-lists, but in the fact that both the 
University and the Educational Inspectors found it practicable year by year to 
increase the stringency of their examinations. But even with these reseivations 
it is worth noting that an increase of 76 per cent, in the expenditure resulted in 
the number of secondary schools being almost doubled ana in the attendance 
being raised by nearly 70 per cent. The increase of expenditure on primary 
education led to still greater results : the number of schools was nearly trebled, 
and the attendance rose from 61,000 to 152,000, or 146 per cent. 


The funds requisite for this rapid expansion were chiefly derived from the 

one-anna land-cess, which, as we have shown, was at 
sons waa a**. first levied by the Bombay Government without 

the sanction of a legislative enactment. But both in Sind and in tho rest of the 
Presidency this tax was not only paid “without a murmur or remonstrance of 
any kind, ” but “ in several places, where it bad not been levied, the people came 
forward and volunteered to pay it.’* The willingness with which tho agricultural 
classes paid this large additional tax of 6£ per cent, of the land revenue was ex- 
plained at the time by the lightness of the land assessment, and by the prosperity 
which accrued to tho peasant proprietary through the inflation of the Bombay 
cotton-trade during the Civil War in America, But wealth and contentment do 
not necessarily beget a desire for knowledge ; and in any case they do not wholly 
account for the practical wisdom of the people at this time of commercial excite- 
ment in immediately making use of the opportunity offered them in tho new 
cesa-schools. In the first year that the cess came into operation there was an 
increase of 148 schools and 12,529 scholars, The next two years showed a total 
increase of nearly 5Q0 schools and more than 30,000 scholars ; and this expansion, 
unchecked by a subsequent depression of the cotton-trade, continued until the 
famine 4! 1876. It Beams fair, therefore, to assume that, prior to the introduc- 
tion of the cess, the Government schools established in every t&uka in the 
» Presidency h&d greatly fostered, if they did not create, the desire for education, 
which the pteojpjA pqvr found themselves able to satisfy. With the sanction at 
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the Secretary of State the one-anna cess continued to he levied as a voluntary rate 

* Tho District Committee consisted The Tuluka Committer consisted 1869, in which yeai 

<rf— of— a Bill was passed (Act III ok 

1 The Collectoi as Resident 1 The Assistant Cdlootor or iQftQl maftno tho m+p onm 

2 „ 1st Assistant Collectoi. Deputy Collectoi m chaige of AB * W V» making tne 1RTO COm- 

3 » 2 nd „ „ the tainka pulsory. Local Committees * 

6. r, Kct I) T <7Co l! aotor 2 ihe Mimintdai were provided under tho Act 

6 „ Educational inspootor. to administer the funds thus 

1 . „ Executive Engineer a The Deputy Educational In- __ii __ n +l, m . 

8 An Itiamd u (01 holdei of an spector. 19.186(1, 9S W6II 9S aiHy OXuGl 

alienated village) to be elected funds that might t)€ placed at 

m y thftbi C t ,Jl6mt6d TlU " 868 4 AnInimdil - their disposal; and hy the 

9. Six piopnetora or holdei s of 5 Thieo piopnetois or holdus rules wluch the Act eiEL- 

land m the distant. of land m the tuiuka powered the Local Govern- 

ment to make, not less than £rd of the cess was assigned for the purposes of pri- 
mary education within the zilla in which the cess was collected. Tho Local 


* The District Committee consisted 
of— 

1 The Collectoi as Fiesident 

2 „ 1st Assistant Collectoi. 

3 ip 2nd i, i, 

4 „ Huzur Deputy Collector 

5, ,| Distuct ii i, 

6 ,| Educational Inspootor. 

7. ip Executive Engineer 

8 An Itiamd ii (oi holdei of an 
alienated village) to be elected 
by holdois of alienated villages 
m the distuct. 

9. Six piopiietors or holdeis of 
land in the distuct. 


2 Ihe Mimlatdai 

3. The Deputy Educational In- 
spector. 

4 An InAmddi. 

5 Thieo piopnetois or holdus 
of land in the tuluka 


Fund Law special to Sind (Act YIII of 1865) made no express provision for 
Local Committees. But in 1869 they were duly constituted by the Commis- 
sioner, and he at the same time allotted about ^th of the cess to education. The 
proportion has since been raised to the same share of the cess which is assigned 
in the rest of the Presidency. 


The agricultural classes, who paid the whole of the cess levied under these 
„ . .. . .. Acts, were at this time not more than one-half of 

J the population of the Presidency. On the other 

hand, while nearly one-half of the entire number of the pupils attending the 
cess-schools were the children of non-cess-payers, three-fourths of the cost of 
these schools were defrayed from cess-income. The chief cause of the anomaly 
was that the town-schools (which were attended mostly by the children of the 
non-cultivating classes) were debited as a charge against the cess-funds.* In 
the interests of the cess-paying part of the community the imposition of a school- 
rate on the non-agricultural inhabitants of towns and villages seemed clearly 
demanded ; and the more so since the municipalities had for the most partf 
shown no disposition to assist in removing the inequality. Accordingly, in 1870 
Mr. Peile expressed the opinion that the time had arrived for levying an equable 
school-rate on the people at large, especially as popular sentiment was now 
strongly in favour of education ; and he advised that Act III of 1869 should 
be supplemented hy a law providing for the raising of a rate in the form 
of a house-tax on the non-agricultural inhabitants of towns and villages. No 
legislative action was, however, taken on this proposal ; and the question still 
presses for solution. 


It has already been stated that the first practical step taken in this Presid- 
_ . . . . enoy to introduce the grant-in-aid system of pay- 

Grant-in aid system. v » u ° o,- a 

ment for results was the conference which Sir A. 


Grant convened with the managers of the principal private schools at Bombay 
and Poona in the year 1864. The rules and standards of instruction which were 
then drawn up, were designed for the benefit of any private primary or second- 
ary school for Europeans or Natives of India, which was under a hoard of 
management, or which was not maintained solely for private profit. Sir A. Grant 
did not contemplate the entire exclusion from the benefit of the rules of indigen- 
ous and other similar schools maintained at places where they were greatly needed 
to supply some special want. Nor, again, did he rigidly apply them to a school 
that had only recently been founded and was not yet fully organised. Every 
application ror aid was treated on its merits; and any deserving sohool which 
could show that it was being established or carried on under difficulties, received 
half its expenses from the State the first year, on the understanding that it would 
thereafter be dealt with according to the ordinary rules. In reviewing the first 
year's operation of Sir A. Giant’s Code, the Government of India strongly 
affirmed the principle! that no private school should be considered eligible for a 


* The Imperial grant to primary education was credited to these fends as a lump-assignment to each Collect- 
orate. No distinction was made between the urban and rural districts of the rilla. 

f The Bombay Municipality wag an exception. It paid Rs. 10,000 in 1868 as a grant to the primary schools 
in the island* and only withdrew it the next year on discovering that the civic revenues could not legally be ao 
applied. 

% Government of India letter to the Bombay Government* No. 5071, dated, October 2nd, 1867. 

Bonrtw. Q 
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grant-in-aid unless its private resources were inadequate to meet its absolutely 
necessary outlay. And this principle was further emphasised by the Secretary 
of State,* who expressed the opinion that “ even with the provisions insisted on by 
Sir A. Grant, the assistance of Government should be extended to schools, 
maintained for the profit of the master, only under very exceptional circum- 
stances.” 

The maximum grants offered under the several standards of instruction 
prescribed by the Code ranged from one rupee to four rupees a head, and in 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools from six rupees to thirty rupees a head, with a special 
grant o± Rs. 100 for each pupil who passed the Matriculation Examination. 
A capitation grant of Rs. 2 m Anglo-Vomacular, and of eight annas in Verna- 
cular schools was also given on the average attendance of the pupils during 
the year. 

In the first year of the operation of the Code 31 private institutions came 
forward and were accorded grants amounting in all to Rs. 21,000. Almost all of 
the schools were situated at Bombay or Poona and were maintained by the 
Missionary Societies. These two circumstances might seem to indicate that tho 
grants-in-aid were not wholly equal to the expectations which had been enter- 
mined of the system. 

To some extent the want of enlightenmont in Native communities through- 
out large tracts of the Presidency was one cause of its limited operation. The 
local missionary bodies moreover were numerically weak as compared with those 
in other parts of India j and, speaking broadly, their chief efforts were directed 
to the development of Anglo- Vernacular schools. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the grant-in-aid system was necessarily confined for the most part to 
secondary education, and that even in that sphere it left the country largely 
dependent on the direct action of Government. In 1870 Mr. Peile observed that 
in a few of the large towns educated natives were beginning to open private 
Anglo- Vernacular schools, and that he had admitted them to the benefit of the 
grant-in-aid rules because the schools brought in an extremely moderate return 
to their managers ; but he added : “ The conclusion I have formed from my own 
observation is that grants to meet purely voluntary educational efforts are suit- 
able for schools of secondary education only. I have not the slightest faith in 
an adequate system of primary instruction, expected ex hypothesi to pre-exist and 
to come out to ask for a grant-in-aid from the State. I do not say that there is 
no place for a grant-in-aid system in vernacular education, but I would rely upon 
it only as far as this. If, when Government has laid by law the basis of an ade- 
quate system of primary schools, has settled how the funds shall he raised, what 
shall be the scope of the teaching, and bow the schools shall be managed, inspect- 
ed and officered, it finds available any competent managing bodies, snob as the 
municipalities of towns, a subsidy of public money may very properly be granted 
to such managers on the system of payment-by-results. But grants-in-aid 
will neither create nor improve the ordinary village-schools, devoid of any 
managing agency and scattered over a vast area. These Government must 
establish first and manage afterwards, immediately and entirely.” This view, 
towards which the experience gained by Government ever since 1865 bad steadily 
tended, was re-affirmed by the Government of India at the time of introducing 
the decentralisation of the financial system of 1871 : “ The education of the 
masses has the greatest claim on the State funds. The Government of India 
desires to maintain this view, hut the grant-in-aid rules have in practice been 
found so unsuitable to primary schools that except in special oases such grants- 
in-aid are seldom sanctioned from the General Revenues.” 

The grant-in-aid rules and standards drawn up by Sir A Grant remained in 
force until the end of March 1870, by which time the number of aided schools 
had risen to 68 and the awards to Rs. 38,000. The growing popularity of the 
system was thus fairly established; and there was probably at this time in the 
Presidency not a single secondary school deserving enoouragement from the State, 
which was, excluded from the aided list. The experience gained by the actual 
working of th£ system for four years suggested, however, certain additions and 

, , * .Despatch No. dated March Slat, 1808. 
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alterations in the rules and standards. Grants to private colleges, vis., Rs.fcOO 
and Rs. 350 respectively for each of their students who passed the P.A. or 
B.A. Examinations had been sanctioned in 1867. 1 Rules were now added to 
the Code for the award of liberal grants-in-aid of assistant teachers’ salaries and 
of private expenditure on school-buildings ; and the standard of instruction were 
very carefully remodelled, so that the education given in a primary, middle, and 
high school might in each case be a complete course in itself, and yet be so co- 
ordered with the course of the next higher institution, as not to delay a pupil, 
who was desirous of passing on to a more advanced stage of studies. These stand- 
ards were applied at the same time to the Government schools, though with 
somewhat severer conditions than were exacted from tho aided schools. But, as 
they did not come into full force in either class of institutions until the year 
1871-72, we reserve futher details regarding these important changes for the 
next chapter. It may however be noticed that in 1870-71 the grants for results 
rose to 44,000 rupees ; and that one private institution alone received a build- 
ing grant of more than Rs. 61,000. 

It will be convenient here to show what were the results attained by the 
„ ,i , definite standards of instruction and inspection, 

tiou, which were first laid down by Sir A. Grant m 1866, 

and which a year later were brought into full opera- 
tion in all grades of Government and aided schools. The introduction of these 
standards was justly regarded by the department as a measure of very great 
importance, not only as solving a long-pending difficulty and providing a system 
of grants-in-aid which was acceptable to the managers of private schools, but 
as giving an organic completeness and precision to the whole system of public 
instruction. We need not dilate on the advantage to the pupil of a skilfully- 
drawn curriculum of studies ranging from the beginning to the end of Ids 
sohool life. But it may be pointed out that the school-statistics of the Bombay 
Presidency now became thoroughly clear and intelligible. The Director of 
Public Instruction’s annual reports showed precisely what the primary, middle, 
and high schools wore, both in intention and in reality. The schools of one dis- 
trict could henceforth be accurately compared with those of another ; Government 
schools with private schools : and the strength or weakness of every class of 
institutions was each year fully exposed to view. As regards the effect of a 
fixed standard of inspection on the aided schools, Sir A. Grant wrote : “ It 
stimulates the managers of private schools to fresh exertion in the improvement 
of their pupils ; it tends to the constant raising and koeping up of the schools ; 
it prevents the attention of teachers being concentrated on the best pupils to 
the neglect of others ; it relieves tho Inspecting Officers of all responsibility in 
stating “ impressions and it gives a reason for every increase or dimin ution 
of Governmental aid. 

The results attained in primary institutions under the new standards may be 
briefly shown by comparing the total returns for 1867-68 with those for the last 
year of the period now under review. The standards themselves, as well as the 
number of pupils passed under each of them, it is unnecessary to give in the 
present sketch. But they will be found on pages 30 — 34 and pages 40 — 49 re- 
spectively of the Annual Reports on Public Instruction for the two years in 
question. In primary schools, Government and private, the total results were 



Total No. 
examined in 


Total No. passed nr 



Arithmetic 

Reading. 

Writing. 

History and 
Geography. 

1867— 68 ..... 

Standards 
I— TV 
78,637 

34,727 

88,740 

81,878 

5,644’ 

1870-71 

Standards 
I— V 
76,618 

46,680 

41,764 

44,855 

19,064 

Increase per cent, in 1870-71 

6-48 

S1’85 

87 68 

88*85 

858*54 

* The private colleges veto first paid giants (amounting to 1 

U. 960) in 1870-71. 
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These figures exhibit a satisfactory advance. But the large increase of 263 per 
cent, shown in the last column was due to the fact that in the first year History 
and Geography had only lately been prescribed for Government schools and 
were not demanded at all from aided schools ; whereas in 1870-71 these two 
subjects were extensively taught in both classes of institutions. 


The total results of the Inspectors’ examinations of secondary schools are 
_ . . , .. given in the next table. The large increase in 

1870-71 m the number of pupils who passed in His- 
tory and Geography was mainly due to the causes just mentioned. But it will 
be seen that in the latter year there was a falling-off in the number of exami- 
nees. This result, however, was not viewed with regret, as it had been brought 
about by the enforcement of a stricter entrance-test in the middle schools and 
by other radical changes essential to their well-being. In a Despatch to the 
Government of Bombay, dated September 11th, 1869, the Duke of Argyll 
made the following reference to these improvements : — 


M It was entirely consistent with the solidity and reality of Sir A. Grant's administration 
that he discerned the evil of calling that an Anglo-Vernacular school, in which only five or six 
boys learnt a little imperfect English. By the simple rules which Sir A. Grant promulgated 
on this subject and by the demand of a small fee for English instruction, he reduced 86 
schools from the class of Government middle-class schools to vernacular or primary schools. 
It required, no doubt, some nerve to strike off nearly 1,700 from the number (on paper) of 
Enghsh-leaming pupils; but I have a just confidence that Sir A. Grant acted in the interest of 
real English education by doing so." 


Remits in Secondary Institutions of Examination under fixed Standards of 

Instruction. 




Total No. exa- 
mined under 


Total No 

PASSED IN 



Class or Schools, 

Anglo-Vema- 
culai Standaida 

I toY. 

Mathema- 

tics. 

English 

Vemaoulai. 

Histoiy and 
Geogiapby. 

1867-08 

C Government 
.4 Aided 
( Inspected . 

8,154 

1,792 

501 

4,888 

1,138 

285 

3,512 

973 

261 

3,776 

1,044 

270 

1,684 

205 

65 


Total 

10,147 

6,311 

4,746 

6,090 

2,954 

1870-71 

C Government 

.4 Aided 

(.Inspected . 

7,823 

1,750 

475 

■ 

8,767 

875 

231 

4,866 

898 

260 

4,408 

986 

240 


Total 

10,048 

6,824 

4,873 

5,530 

6,584 


Increase per cent. 

Ml 

•20 

2*69 

8*64 

89-03 


The extension of middle-class education was carried on in the same spirit by 
Mr. Peile. He discouraged bad teaching by requiring all teachers of English 
in Government sohools to hold at least a certificate of competency from an Edu- 
cational Inspector, but he also secured additional funds both from Government 
and from the local bodies for the establishment of really good sohools. 

These and other similar measures that might be enumerated, indirectly 
. . added great strength to the high schools. But 

^ Sir A. Grant aimed at more than this. “ The high 

schools,” he wrote, “in order to play their part, require to he characterised by 
a literary and classical spirit, such as we find in the great public schools in 
England. They should send up boys to the colleges, not only just able to pass 
the University Entrance Examination, but also imbued with a fair amount of 
English literature and thoroughly grounded in the rudiments of Sanskrit or 
Ifttin/* 
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In pursuance of this policy the status of the high schools was considerably 
improved both during and after his short administration by the measures taken 
to strengthen their personnel ; to widen the range of their curriculum; and 
generally to infuse into the management a more vigorous and scholarly tone than 
had hitherto existed. It should also be noted that at the beginning of 1871 a 
high school was opened on a liberal scale at R&jkot for the education of the 
young Chiefs of the KAthiaw&r Peninsula. The result of this interesting mea- 
sure belongs to the history of the next decade ; but its foundation was a con- 
spicuous part of the general plan, steadily pursued throughout the present 
period, for the encouragement of secondary education. 


The Government Arts Colleges continued to maintain a high state of efli- 
.. ciency, that at Bombay being now under the ad mi- 

oiegu uca ion. nistration of Mr. K. M. Chatfield, a distinguished 

graduate of the Oxford University. In reviewing the position of the Elphin- 
stone and Poona Colleges in 1867 Sir A. Grant recorded that, judging from 
actual results in the students educated in these institutions, there was no branch 


of the department that he contemplated with greater pleasure. But he pointed 
out that these good results were attained under difficulties which were a serious 
bar to continued progress. The professors in both colleges were too few in 
numbers; most of the freshmen who came up from the high schools had no 
knowledge of a classical language and required grounding in the rudiments of 
subjects, which they should have begun at school; and finally, in point of num- 
bers, the colleges were much depressed by the indifference of the richer classes 
of the people to a University education. The first of these difficulties was not 
removed until the year 1871 ; the second began to disappear in 1869, when the 
re-organisation of the high schools came into full force and the colleges were 
able to refuse admission to men who were unacquainted with the elements of a 
classical language ; the third was obviously one which must work out its own 
remedy. 


The quality of the instruction given in the colleges and high schools, as 
„. ... tested by the University examinations, is indicated in 

mveruty xamiM. om. the two following tables. The results of the higher 

examinations in arts, compared with those in the period prior to 1865, exhibit 
a considerable advance in numbers. In the four years from 1861 to 1864 the 


average number of students who each year passed the P.A., B.A., and M.A. 
Examina tions was respectively 14, 7, and 1. The corresponding averages for the 
years 1865 — 1870 were 31, 15, and 4. The annual average of passes at the 
Matriculation Examination in the six years from 1865-70 was 150 as against 54 
in the preceding 6 years 


Results of the Matriculation Examination for 1865 — 1870. 
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Results of the Higher University Examinations from 1865 — 1870. 



1866-66. 

1866-67. 
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1868*69. 
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Total 
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49 
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46 

136 

67 

188 

67 
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74 

247 
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In 1868 Mr.Peile noted that the supply of masters had not kept pace -with 
_ . . „ the rapid increase in cess-sehools, and that many un- 

tuning eges. trained or half -trained teachers had been appointed. 

Complaints were also made of the quality of the candidates who appeared at the 
Training Colleges. Most of them were either too young or too old ; and from 
want of definite scales of pay in the primary schools or of direct rewards for 
superior merit or zeal, the Tillage school-masterships failed to attract the right 
men. Mr. Pole, therefore, re-organised the whole system of supply. A candi- 
date on leaving school at 16 was attached as a pupil-teacher to the master of a 
good vernacular school. After two years’ apprenticeship he was sent up to a 
Training College, where he passed a preliminary year, and after that, if found 
fit, received either one or two years of systematic training. On obtaining a 1st or 
2nd class certificate of training for one or for two years, as the case might bo, he 
was entitled on appointment as a teacher to a fixed minimum pay according to 
his class ; and, if head or sole master, to a capitation and proficiency-allowance 
which varied with the numbers and quality of his school. Mr. Peile thus gradod 

the whole staff of vernacular teachers “in seven as- 
cending stops,* on the lowest of which a steady in- 
dustrious youth might place himself with the cer- 
tainty of a guaranteed competence and of the 
opportunity of adding to his means by his own ex- 
ertions.” In addition to this, all teachers whose 
salaries exceeded Es. 10 per mensem were now 
made eligible for pension. This system (which is 
still in force throughout the Presidency) produced a 
marked improvement in the personnel of the primary schools. On the Training 
Colleges an immediate effect was observable ; and in 1870-71 the number of 
students under training rose to 466, which was 168 per cent, more than the 
Training Colleges contained in 1866. 


M Pupil-teachers. 

Unpasaed assistants. 

Passed assistants. 

1st year certificated masters of the 
2nd class* 

1st year certificated masters of the 
1st class. 

find year certificated masters of 
the find class, 

find year certificated masters of 
the 1st class. 


In the year 1869 the educational wants of the Muhammadan population 

considerable attention ; and Mr. Peile s report 
for that year contains the followmgmstructive review 
of this subject : — “ I do not find reason to concur in the common opinion that 
the Muhammadans repudiate education and avoid Government schools. They are 
mostly very poor people and naturally do not aspire to the higher culture. 
Relics of the Arab or Turkish or Afghan dynasties of the middle age of India, 
they wear the suppressed air, and practise the reserve of a people which has 
fallen from power. But the returns of various races of scholars will show that 
if, as is commonly held, the Muhammadans nowhere exceed 10 per cent, of tfy© 
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population of a district, the proportion of them undor instruction is not below 
that of other races; and it is worthy of note that they are found in greater 
numbers in the Government than in private schools. A distinction must be made 
between the Muhammadan cultivator, who generally speaks the vernacular, and 
the town Muhammadan, who preserves the Urdu and therefore requires special 
education. The percentage of Muhammadans among the payers of the agricul- 
tural school-rate is estimated at not more than 2 per cent, in the Deccan, and 4 
or 5 in the Konkan. The proportion of Muhamamdans in the towns of more 
than 4,000 inhabitants is stated at a quarter of a million, or |th of the whole 
population of those towns.” These remarks pointed to the conclusion that 
Muhammadan education through Hindustani was bound up with the subject of 
primary instruction in towns, for which, as already shown, no separate provision 
had as yet been made. But Mr. Peile secured to the Muhammadans their fair 
share in the vernacular grant ; and he offered them special encouragement to 
attend the Vernacular Training Colleges. 

The progress of education in Sind deserves a brief notice. In point of 
^ numbers thore was a decided advance ; for while in 

m * 1865 there were 40 Government primary schools, 

attended by 1,608 scholars, there were at the end of 1870-71 no less than 149 
of these schools with 6,916 scholars. Part of the increase was due to the 
introduction of a Hindu-Sindhi alphabet, which had been prepared by a 
Committee appointed for the purpose in the year 1868. No pains were spared 
to make the series of school-books printed in this character inviting and 
popular: and for the first few years the experiment gave some promise of 
permanent success. Ultimately, however,— to anticipate what in strictness 
belongs to the history of the next decade,— the new alphabet lost favour with 
the people. In 1875 Mr. Pulton, the Educational Inspector, reported a 
general falling-off in the study of Hindu-Sindhi; and in 1877 the Inspector 
observed that the character was still unpopular in many village-schools. The 
Department has not, however, abandoned the use of this alphabet ; as it is 
believed to be a concession to Hindu sentiment, which may one day attain its 
purpose ; but it may be doubted, whether the literary requirements of the 
trading classes in Sind will for many years to come be extensive enough to 
make them regard a uniform alphabet as a necessity. 


The progress made in female education at this period was chiefly due to 
_ . .. external and private stimulus ; to the philanthropic 

visit to this Presidency of Miss Carpenter, whose 
sympathetic exertions were very gratefully received hy the native community ; 
to the efforts of influential European ladies at TMna and Dhulia; and to the 
liberality of the Bdi Sahebs of the Southern Mardtha States of Sangli and Jath, 
as well as to the Chief of Kurundvdd, to the Honourable Mr. Byrdmji Jijibhdi 
and the Honourable Mr. Mangald&s Nathubh&i, Female Normal Schools were 
established at Ahmedabad, Bombay, and Poona. In Sind the Educational In- 
spector was able in 1868 to open 22 schools for girls. They were attended by 
659 pupils, 75 per cent, of whom were the children of Muhammadans ; and 11 
of the schools were conducted by female teachers of respectable parentage, who 
could read, write, and sew. The total number of girls* schools in the Presiden- 
cy in 1869 was 209. They were attended hy 9,291 pupils, a number, which, 
as Mr. Peile remarked, exceeded the total number of boys who were under 
instruction when the Board of Education began its work in 1840. 
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Section III. — Progress of Education from 187 1 to 1881. 

The history of education in Bombay which has been traced from 1855, 
(when the State Department of Public Instruction succeeded to the management 
of schools and the development of a policy bequeathed by the Board of 
Education) until 1871, serves as a natural introduction and transition to the 
history ot the last decade. Erom 1855 to 1861 the progress of education 
was checked by want of funds arising from the outbreak of the rebellion, but 
the whole policy of the State towards every class of school and towards aided 
enterprise was carefully reviewed and discussed. The personal interest shown 
by Sir Erskine Perry in Higher Education and his strong advocacy of the 
theory of “ filtration downwards "were a valuable guarantee that his views and 
arguments would receive no prejudiced consideration. But the policy of the 
Bombay Government, which gradually shaped itself in the ten years that 
followed 1861, and became more distinct after 1871, was unmistakeably in 
favour of primary education and the direct claims of the masses upon the State. 
Secondary and higher education were certainly not neglected, but the object of 
Government was rather to improve the efficiency and distribution of existing 
secondary schools and colleges than to increase their total cost or number. Eor 
any large increase in schools of secondary and higher education they looked to 
_ , ... „ , u greater sacrifices and larger contributions from the 

people themselves, and to private enterprise aided 
by the State rather than to direct Government agency. But they threw the 
main weight of their efforts into the cause of primary education. The claims 
of the peasantry, who contribute the cess-funds, which are the mainstay of 
elementary education in Bombay, to receive a cheap and sound education, 
could not with justice he ignored ; and as far as funds would permit, the coun- 
try was covered with village-schools managed by the State, hut really supplied by 
the people themselves. Undoubtedly the policy of undertaking the direct con- 
trol of primary education was partly suggested by higher authority. In para- 
graph 50 of his Despatch No. 4, dated April 7th, 1859, the Secretary of State 
wrote : “ It appears to Her Majesty’s Government that the means of elementary 
education should be provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers of 
Government.” But other considerations impelled Government on a course 
which was specially suited to the condition of ‘Western India. The cess or 
Government schools, as they are generally termed, have from tho first enjoyed 
and maintained a remarkable popularity. The wealth which the American war 
poured into rural Bombay stimulated at the outset a demand for national edu- 
cation, and the peasantry were not content with their indigenous and inefficient 
schools. Their contributions to the ocss made them also dissatisfied with any- 
thing but a visible and direct return for their money. Education in a cess- 
school was much cheaper, as well as more efficient, than in a private school. 
The entire cost of educating a young peasant in a oess-sohool is now about 6 
annas a month, whilst the monthly fee* payable in an indigenous school is fre- 
quently 8 annas and not rarely one rupee. Had the Government been inclined 
to hold hack, the national demand for primary education and the special claims 
of the cess-payers would have urged them forward. The history then of the 
decade upon which we now enter is one mainly of the extension of primary 
education, and for the rest of improved efficiency in higher and collegiate edu- 
cation. . The system was subjected to a prolonged strain, during the severe 
famine in the Deccan, and the necessity for economy which the decentralisa- 
tion-scheme of 1871 imposed. But notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
statistics, which will presently be given, will show a progress along the lines 
traced in the Despatch of 1854, which has not been surpassed in any other 
period of the history of education in Bombay or, as far as we are aware, else- 
where in India. 

The decentralisation-order of December 14th, 1870, compeUedtheDepartment 

| to look elsewhere than to the imperial exchequer for 

increasing its returns; it also compelled the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to define a provincial policy of education* The complete division 

* * The f«e ia the cess-sohool -varies from ^ to 2 aurnaa, 
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of primary from secondary education, towards winch, the hisiory of education 
in Bombay had steadily tended, was the first step towards concentrating special 
attention on the former and associating its progress with the growth of self- 
government. By 1873 the division was completed not merely in standards of 
instruction and in organisation and administrative control, hut also in finan ce. 
Up to 1871 the invariable prelude to any extension of primary education was 
an additional demand on the Government of India for funds. In the report for 
1871*72 the Director wrote : “ We have come to a stand-still, and if additional 
funds are not provided, must close schools. In the Central Division 286 new 
schools are at once roquired ; Sind asks for 60. Mr. Draper asks for a fixed 
increase of 10 per cent; Mr. Meet speaks of 120 demanded in the south, and Dr. 
Biihler thinks that 1,200 more will ultimately be required for Gujarath.” But the 
assignment of a fixed grant for education made it evident that the department 
must henceforth look less to assistance from outside than to a careful redis- 
tribution of its finances, re-organisation, and administrative reforms. The Gov- 
ernment of India had trusted to Provincial control as likely to lead to greater 
economy, and the Bocal Government adoptod the same remedy. The direction 
which such deprovincialisation should take was suggested by the Government of 
India Resolution No. 60, Home Department, dated February 11th, 1871, which 
re-affirmed the repeated declaration of the Secretary of State that “it is a 
primary duty to assign funds for the education of those who are least able to 
help themselves, and the education of the masses has therefore the greatest claim 
on State funds.” The Resolution of the Bombay Government, Education Depart- 
ment, N o. 1447, dated December 27th, 1872, gave effect to this policy. The policy 
was indeed not new, as has already been shown, and the Legislature by Act VIII, 
1866, applicable to Sind, and by Act III, 1869, applicable to the rest of the 
Presidency, had already constituted the necessary machinery. But the Resolu- 
tion of December 1872 went a step further. It ordered the complete separation 
of charges for superintendence and for English schools from lower school 
charges with a view to leave the cess income entirely to be devoted to primary 
schools. The cess-income forms the chief financial provision by which Local 
Mind, District and T&luka Committees are enabled to exercise the administra- 
tive powers conferred on them by the Legislature. Tho responsibilities of these 
committees in the matter of primary education were therefore emphasised by 
the new budget-arrangement ; and the connection between local boards and the 
village schools was drawn closer than ever. In his letter No. 2930, dated 
September 3rd, 1881, paragraph 7, which has been laid before the Commission, 
Mr. Ohatfield has described the important changes which have taken place in 
the management of cess-schools, that is, primary schools. In his report for 
1880-81, paragraph 17, he wrote as follows : “ Erom March 1873 Government 
has been relieved of all expenditure on account of the leave allowances and 
pensions of masters in Local Fund schools ; and as far as financial considerations 
are concerned, these schools are now less dependent on Government than 

* Board * Schools in England are.” 

Without anticipating the details which will presently be given, it may be 
mentioned here that the prophecies of closing schools which have just been 
reoitod proved to be erroneous. On the contrary, despite a long famine, the 
attendance in the cess primary schools at the end of the decade had increased by 

66 per cent., although the expenditure in the same 

* ’tftl,/' 1 * compensated p eE |od had only increased by 19 per cent. The funds 

tat by loew. control. available for primary education over which the Local 

Fund Committees exercised control consisted of the cess funds collected under 
Bombay Act IU, 1869, already described, and a provincial assignment for 
primary education. Neither of these provisions has proved very elastic, and the 
improved results are therefore clearly due to economical and better administra- 
tion. In 1870-71 the cess-contributions were Rs. 7,20,326, and in 1880-81 they 
were Rs. 7,46,698. This fund, though it constitutes the main support of 
elementary education, was never intended to he tho only support. In the first 
place, the cess is paid almost entirely by the rural community, and the wants 
of the urban community for primary instruction could never be supplied by the 
very small proportion of cess funds contributed by land holders resident in the 
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towns. One important Add for the extension of primary education would 
therefore he left untouched, if there were no income for expenditure on 
elementary schools in towns except the cess fund. A second argument for as- 
signing provi ncial funds to aid the cess funds exists in the obligation of the 
State to assist primary education not merely in the towns, hut still more in the 
villages where the cess-payers contribute too often an educational rate from 
which t hei r neighbours, and not they themselves, derive any direct benefit. The 
Government of India’s Resolution dated February 11th, 1871, distinctly contem- 
plated the regular assignment of a provincial grant in aid of schools mainly sup- 
ported from local cesses or municipal rates. They added,* “ A rule should 
however be la id down that the State contribution should not exceed one-half of 
the aggregate contribution from all other sources, or one-third of the total 
expenditure in the school concerned.*’ These precautions against too liberal 
assistance will be read with some surprise, when we note the fact that in 
1870-71 the supplementary grant from public revenues to primary schools was 
Rs. 2,57,114, and in 1880-81 it had only increased to Rs. 2,94,921. Of this sum 
it is estimated that more than 2f l&khs are spent in towns, where the cess con- 
tributions are inadequate to meet the wants of the people, and where municipa- 
lities fail to provide funds for primary schools. The balance of the grant, 
notwithstanding the urgent claims put forward year after year by Local Fund 
Committees, is therefore inappreciably small, and were it not for the cess con- 
tributed by the peasantry for their own education, primary education in rural 
Bombay would be at a very low ebb. It is therefore a matter for favourable 
comment that, although the decentralisation-scheme closed to primary education 
a source of income derived from Imperial grants, which till then had Bteadily 
increased, yet the records of the ten years which followed should show such a 
marked improvement in the attendance at, and the efficiency of, primary schools. 
As stated by Mr. Ohatfield in his report for 1880-81, part of the success is due 
to the prosperity of the country and the increasing demand for education, but 
part is due to the increasing interest taken by Local Committees and the 
Revenue! officers in education. "The Local Fund Committees have worked 
hard to extend our system, and groat credit must be given to them.*' 


■Whilst the decentralisation, scheme threw the burden of providing elemen- 
tary schools entirely on local resources, and whilst the connexion between primary 
education and Local Committees was being drawn closer and closer, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction was not content with merely increasing primary 

schools, but aimed also at thoir improvement. The 
mSEf °* priBmy peasantry of Bombay have never felt or expressed any 

preference for their indigenous school, or any fear of 
the "unsettling influence" of the modem system of education. The school course 
in cess-schools has never been condemned by popular feeling as "ambitious or un- 
practical.’* Still the cess-schools have created a demand which they cannot 
satisfy, and this demand has in turn created a supply of private schools. Thus 
it happens that indigenous schools have also increased in the decade under review 
in despite of, and yet in consequence of, the Government or cess-schools. The 
hulk of them have received no direct assistance ; they have even been unable to 
attract or keep their boys where a cess-school has been opened, and yet as the 


* The point of view from which the Government of India regarded cess schools was clearly correct, but very 
different from the popular view which is now often entertained. The cess-schools in 1871 were looked on as 
schools supported mainly by popular contributions legalised by Statute, and entitled to a grant-in-aid from the 
public revenues. They are now frequently spoken of as Government schools (although they receive no appre- 
ciable assignment from provincial revenues) in opposition to private, aided, or indigenous schools. 

a t The assignment is really paid as a lump-sum into the treasury to the credit of the Local Fund Committee. 
Strictly speaking, it is incorrect to regard the assignment as separate from the cess income or separately devoted 
to any particular class of sohools. But the Government of Bombay have, for convenience sa£e, lately 
regarded the assignment as specially assigned to primary education in towns, and therefore this view is here 
maintained. 

X The Bombay revenue system makes it necessary for the Collector and his Assistants to visit every large 
town and almost every village in their districts annually. These officers are also members of the Local 
Committees and, as such, directly interested in the expenditure of the educational cess. Government have 
therefore imposed on their Revenue officers the duty of visiting primary schools and reporting the results of 
their inspection, not merely in the visitor’s book, which every piimary school-master is bound to keep, but also 
in a special renorfc* which is forwarded to the Educational Tn<mwW 
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limited amount of cess-funds has failed to supply the popular demand, they 
hare discharged an important function and profited by the demand for educa- 
tion which the cess-schools have stimulated. Such a condition of affairs was 
favourable for increasing the standard of instruction in the cess-schools. It was 
seized by the Department. We have already shown in Chapter II, Section II, 
that the department had recognised the principle that the function of a primary 
school was not merely to prepare a boy for an English course, but also to fit 
a class of the community for taking an intelligent position in society. The 
great mass of village boys would never proceed to the town school. The 
distant and artificial goal of a Matriculation standard was beyond the horizon 
of the life of a village peasant. The pedantic definition of primary instruction 
as a course of instruction ending in a fraction of an education ,c which leads 
up to the University ” was discarded, and the growing demand for elementary 
education was utilised by expanding Standard V into Standards V and VI, 
and making Standard VI the passport to Government employment in the 
lower grades of the public service. Better teachers were supplied, and the 
establishment which every school must require was turned to the best account. 
Before the end of the period now under review the average attendance in 
cess-schools had reached 60, the cost per head was reduced to 8 annas por 
mensem, and there were many schools in the Presidency in which 300 boys 
were accommodated under one roof. These measures were the secret of the large 
increase of attendance without a proportionate increase of expenditure, to 
which attention has been called. The following statement, which covers the 
whole ground of primary education controlled by the department and therefore 
excludes the attendance in indigenous schools, will show at a glance the progress 
which was made between 1871 and 1881 : — 

Departmental Expenditure (from Imperial or Provincial grants, Cess, Muni- 
cipal grants. Fees, Subscriptions, Src.,) on Primary Education in British 
Districts (Grants to Aided Schools and the cost of Normal Schools are 
excluded, also the cost of Direction and Inspection). 



8,608 17,018 

t 2,746 girls are attending Boys' Schools and have been shown under Boys. 


The columns of expenditure do not include the expenditure incurred by 
Native Governments or by private school proprietors. But they show what 
expenditure under the direct control of Government produced direct results in 
Government schools, and indirect results over the whole field of primary eduea- 
rT11 rn-Li-mi. tion - Tile advance made in Native States under 
^ the supervision of Inspectors appointed by the 

department is very gratifying, and even aided elementary schools, whichindude 
the best indigenous schools, have done more than struggle for existence under 
Government patronage. But the Bombay system of administering the cess 
income on education for the benefit of the contributors must be judged by 
its direct results. What have the cess-schools, under the Local Bund Boards 


and the professional supervision of the Department of Education, succeeded 
in doing in the last 10 years ? In 1871 there were 129,658 boys and girls 
in these primary schools, and in 1881 after a straggle with famine — unprece- 
dented in extent, duration, and severity— there were 215,144. In other words, 
an increase of attendance of 65 per cent, in Government schools alone has been 
purchased by an increase of expenditure of 19 per cent, since 1871. As the 
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cess-scliools are mainly supported by the educational cess paid by land-holders 
it is interesting to record that about 62 h per cent, of the attendance in these 
schools was supplied by the children of the cess-payers. In comparing the 
figures of elementary instruction in a province, where the primary schools are 
managed by Government and are not indigenous schools, it must be remem- 
bered that the figures are checked at every step by Sub-Inspectors, Inspectors, 
and the director, as well as by the Assistant Collector and the members of the 
Local Boards who pay visits of inspection to the schools and record their 
remarks in a book kept for the purpose. There is no advantage gained by 
fraudulent returns, ana little chanco of their escaping detection. The figures 
aro therefore absolutely to be relied upon. The improvement in attendance 
is most marked, as might be expected, amongst the urban population, where 
it amo unts to about 75 per cent., but it is not confined to the towns. In the 
villages, where the great mass of “ husbandmen *’ cess-payers reside, there is 
an increase of more than 60 per cent, in the scholars compared with 1871. 
The Northern Division or province of Gujarath takes the lead, where the 
percentage of school attendance to the whole population is 3^ in Broach, 
nearly 3 in Surat, and 2 in Kaira. The Southern Division stands next with 
a percentage of 2*40 in Kaladgi, and 2 in Dliarwar. But Sind, as might be 
expected, is a dead- weight on tho Presidency, not ^ per cent, of the population 
attending school in the Jocobabad and Thar districts, whilst in Karachi and 
Shikarpur the attendance is not more than gth per cent. These results would 
have been moro satisfactory but for the famine. In 1876-77 there was a heavy 
decrease in the attendance at primary schools throughout the Central Division, 
which the advance in the Northern Division could not counteract. In the 
previous year there had been an increase throughout the Presidency of 11,438. 
The first year of the famine not only cheeked further increase, but caused a net 
decrease of 1,415 pupils. The two following years of distress left their mark 
on primary education by a decrease of 453 and 6,079 respectively ; but, as the 
traces of famine disappeared, the normal progress was resumed. The general 
result is, that at the end of the decade the education of the masses throughout 
the Presidency and the Native States, whose education is supervised by the 
Department, shows 293,254 pupils in primary schools or an increaso over 1871 
of 85 per cent. 


These figures omit all mention of the attendance in thoso indigenous 
schools, which want of funds has left outside the patronage of tho DcpaHmcnt. 
In a later Chapter these schools will be noticed, but in the period with which 
we are now concerned, the attendance in them had not been accurately ascer- 
tained. In 1875-76, on the eve of the famine, they were estimated as affording 
T ,. _ . , education to 78,982 pupils, and in 1881-82, when 73 

of the indigenous schools were receiving aid, the 
unaided indigenous schools were attended by 78,755 in the whole Residency. 
But there is always some risk in accepting statistics of indigenous schoools, 
even where the schools receive aid from the Stale. It is true that in Bombay 
the Department .of Public Instruction does not depend on the District Magis- 
trate and an uneducated constabulary for obtaining returns. The revenue 
system entails upon the Assistant Collector and his highly trained and numer- 
ous native subordinates the duty of personally collecting and verifying every 
sort of statistical information. Even the smallest village has its hereditary 
accountant trained to collect and report statistics, and the machinery of 
verification and supervision is more complete than in other parts of India, where 
the administrative charges are larger and the functions of Collector subordi- 
nated to those of the. Magistrate. But even here a fundamental objection exists 
to the hasty adoption of statistics of indigenous schools. In considering the 
progress of education in the period under review it is not sufficient to show a 
burger attendance in 1881 than in 1871, and from it to assume that the indi- 


* On March 31st, 1882, there were 131,405 children of husbandmen almost onthely Mordthas in Govern- 
ment schools only in tho Bombay Presidency, yet the special coi respondent of The Times tolegiaphing on 
September 17th, 1882, made the following announcement, inace ui ate as a fact, and xnisieported as a quotation : — 
“On Monday the municipality held a great meeting of citizens and piesented an aadiess to tho Commission, 
intimating their willingness now to become responsible foi gills’ as well as boys' schools. The President of the 
Commission in reply dwelt on tbe ffiot that the great mass of the M ir£tlia husbandmen who had foizned tho 
Maiatha armies were still practically unrepresented in tho Government schools. It is stated that a movement 
will now be made by the native associations to endeavour to remedy this state of things.” 
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genous schools are more numerous or better attended than they were. Prior to 
1882 a really satisfactory census of indigenous schools has never been completed. 
These schools easily escape attention, and the increase of one year over another 
may often be due to the discovery of old schools previously unknown, rather than 
to the increase of new schools or the improvement of attendance in those whose 
existence was recorded in a previous year. Moreover, although the machinery 
for collecting accurate information may exist in British districts, it does not 
exist in the native states and the jaghirs which are interlaced with British terri- 
tory. It is therefore difficult to estimate precisely the full extent of primary 
education throughout the limits of the Bombay Presidency, and still more to 
calculate what progress has been made in any given period. Turning, however, 
to the statement which has been given and bearing in mind the reservations which 
these remarks imply, it would appearthat in Government and aided schools in the 
British districts of the Bombay Presidency there were 226,864 children in pri- 
mary schools in 1881. Assuming the attendance in aided indigenous schools in 
the same area to be 61,000. there would have been 257,364 children under elemen- 
tary instruction. According to the census of 1872 the population in the Presi- 
dency, excluding native states, was 16,228,774 ; and if 16 per cent, represent 
the school- going age, there ought to be 2,434,316 boys and girls at school, of 
whom, as a matter of fact, not 12 per cent, were under instruction. These 
figures suggest small reason for satisfaction with the results attained. But, on 
the other hand, if the popular prejudice to female education, the exceptionally 
backward condition of Sind, and the dead-weight of a large aboriginal popu- 
lation are considered, it will be found that in some divisions of the Presidency the 
elementary education of male children has made remarkable progress ; and in the 
city of Poona it has been stated that the whole population of school-going age, 
calculated as shown above, were attending primary schools at the close of 1881. 

Attempts were made with some success in the period under review to reach 

adults as well as children, not only in agricultural dis- 
Night schools. tricts, but also in the centres of manufacturing enter- 

prise. In 1871-72 there were 38 sueh schools attended by 1,013 scholars, whilst 
in 1880-81 the number of schools had increased to 99 and of scholars to 2,882. 

In the quality, as well as the quantity, of elementary instruction an equally 
marked and steady progress was maintained between 1871 and 1881. The 
number of passed students increased year by year with steady regularity. 
In 1881, 69 per cent, of the boys in primary schools in Sind passed success- 
fully, whilst the total number of boys in all divisions 
rilled masters. who passed was 76,004. Attention was also paid to 

the training of masters which became more necessary than ever, when the 
primary school course was enlarged. In 1872-73 rules for training masters were 
only just being issued for Sind, and were still under consideration for the 
southern division. The financial pressure which the famine caused and the 
need for economy with the decentralisation order entailed, affected somewhat 
the development of the scheme for providing trained masters for all schools. 
In 1870-71, the total expenditure on norms! schools and training colleges was 
Us. 87,510, and by 1681 it had been reduced to Rs. 70,620. Still, the 
stat em ent which follows will exhibit the progress which has been made. The 
figures entered for 1870-71 require, however, some explanation. Until 1875-76 
a master who had passed through the training college was considered “ trained, ” 
even though he failed in the final examination. Again in the last period shown in 
the table the increase of untrained masters is due to the famine. Por some years 
after the famine the revenue collections were in arrears, and the cess funds were 
starved, whilst however the recuperative power of the country was immediately 
attested by the demand for fresh schools. To meet this demand and yet comply 
with the necessities of tho financial position cheap schools had to be opened, 
and students, who had not completed their course of training, were admitted 
to the posts of head masters. On the whole, however, the masters employed 
are considered thoroughly efficient. The experience of education in the primary 
schools of England confirms the experience of the Bombay Department, that 
the most efficient teachers are not always the ** trained ” masters ; and the depart- 
ment has been careful to retain such masters as have proved themselves to be 
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capable. With these remarks the statement which follows may be left to speak 
for itself : — 


Return showing the Number of Trained and Untrained Mead Masters employed 
in Government Vernacular Schools in the Bombay Presidency. 
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The salient features in the history of secondary education during the decade 
under review stand somewhat in contrast with those which have been traced 
under primary education. Whilst primary schools, which rested on the stable 
foundation of the ccss income, were being opened, and their cost to the cess- 

payer reduced, several secondary schools were boing 
secondary Education. closed, the fees raised, and rigid economy practised. 
At the same time the policy of supplying every district with a high school was 
pursued, and successful endeavours made to render every middle class or high 
school thoroughly efficient. Attention was paid to practical instruction, and 
agricultural classes were added where possible to high schools. The policy 
already described of looking to private enterprise, and giving grants* in-aid to 
secondary institutions, was continued; and although the direct expenditure of 
Government on its own schools was far less in 1881 than in 1871, the assistance 
earned and awarded in the fomer year (although the awards were not immediately 
claimed) to private institutions was Its. 98,605 against Bs. 78,225 in 1871, 
being an increase of 26 per cent. At the same time the fees were raised in 
Government institutions, so that the burden of cost to Government was 
materially lightened, and the cost of instruction to the student more proportioned 
to its value. The foot-note to the statement whioh is given below will illus- 
trate these assertions. It will be observed that the contributions in 2871 from 
Imperial revenues and the cess were Bs. 2,00,054 to secondary education, or 
about 57 per cent, of the whole cost; but in 1881 these two contributions 
amounted only to Bs. 169,051, or about 49 per cent, of the whole cost. Bees had 
increased from Bs. 1,08,685 to Bs. 1,38,077, and thus the pupils paid no less than 
38 per cent, of the entire cost of their education in the Government schools. 
Municipalities also began somewhat to recognise their public duty, and their 
contributions increased from Bs. 19,090 to Bs. 30,848 in 1881 The reduction 
of the Government grant to secondary and higher education, the enhancement 
of fees, and the diminution of anglo-vemacular schools thus enabled the 
department to maintain its policy of assisting private enterprise, although its 
finances were crippled by famine and by the closing of the imperial exchequer 
after the decentralisation scheme was introduced. The statement to which 
reference has been made is given below : — 
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Departmental Expenditure, Imperial and Provincial Grants, dess, Pees, Muni- 
cipal Grants, Subscriptions, 8fc., in British Districts on Secondary Educa- 
tion ( Colleges and Special and Technical Schools are excluded, also the cost 
of Direction and Inspection. ) 
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The expenditwe iiom pnvate hinds on aided schools was lepoitcd at Rs 3,74,813 in 1871 and Rs 2,93,650 in 1881 
f In 1670 71 06i tain high and 1st grade schools weie paitlj suppoitcd b> the cobs funds 1 loin the yeai 1873*74 such ehaiges were 
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A few remarks on the results which are exhibited above may here be offered. 
Some recent changes in the classification of pupils under primary and secondary 
instruction whieh took effect in 1850-81 have reduced the number of pupils in 
secondary schools and added them to the attendance in primary schools. But, 
even mnlcing allowance for this, the increase in pupils in high and middle-class 
schools is very moderate. The Government schools have not, however, aimed 
at increased attendance. The policy of Government has been to make secondary 

education as efficient and economical as possible, and 
* ” ' ’ therefore as costly to the students as the circum- 

stances of the country would permit. The department, on the other hand, aims 
at a complete and efficient system of education in every district, which shall 
serve as a standard to aided schools ; but it has no desire to extend its provision 
of schools beyond that bare requirement. It has endeavoured to keep in view 
the dual function of secondary education as a precursor to the University course 
and also as supplying a sound practical education to the town-hoy, who will 
never pursue his studies further, or the aspirant for the public service who obtains 
a first-class certificate on passing the highest standard of the anglo-vernacular 
course. In view of this double function Mr. Peile made it obligatory on boys in 
the high schools to study their vernacular, as well as a classic. His object was 
to preserve the vernacular as a joint medium of education with English or 
Sanskrit, so that the mental progress of the scholar might be reflected in 
his increased power to make use of his own language. “The present 
vernaculars,” he argued, " better or worse for the changes wrought by time, 
will be the languages of the people of India a hundred years hence, as they are 
now : for it is futile to imagine that they can he superseded by the language of 
60,000 Englishmen who are excluded by nathe custom from intimacy with the 
Indian people, and by climate from making India their home. If a vernacular 
language is capable of improvement by bang made the medium (interchangeably 
with the more perfect languages) of cultivated thought, we are bound in our 
duly to the people of India to encourage such a use of it. How otherwise, in 
the words of the Despatch of 1864, are the vernaculars of India to be gradually 
enriched by translations of European books, or the original compositions of men 
whose minds have been imbued with the spirit of European advancement, so 
that European knowledge may gradually be placed in this manner within the 
reach of all classes of the people P” Notwithstanding the soundness and breadth 
of such liberal views, their adoption, at once placed Government sohools at a 
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disadvantage in regard to aided schools. The hoys in the former were spending 
time in woik which did not immediately repay them at the matriculation 
examination. Efforts were therefore made to get the University to recognise 
the reform by making examination in the vernacular a part of their test. But, 
notwithstanding these efforts, it was not until Dccembor 1879 that the Univer- 
sity even partially conceded the point, and substituted a translation from the 
vernacular as an alternative to the paraphrase of a passage selected from an 
English elassio. Even this concession goes a very little way towards tho object 
desired, and a much greater recognition of the vernacular is required before 
Mr. Peile’s object can be attained. 

The results of the expenditure incurred by Government in secondary cdu* 
cation during the past ten years must therefore he sought in the personnel of 
the public service, in tho practical professions, and not merely in the Univer- 
sity examinations. But even tested by this last test, tho improved efficiency of 
the schools will ho found reflected in the following statistics. Tho average 
number of students who annually passed the examinations in arts in the 
period now under review contrasts with the results of the previous period as 
follows : — 


Period. 

Matiiouhtion 

FA 

B.A. 

MA. 

Annual average, 1871 — 1881 . 

320 

61 

so 

8 

Annual average, 1365 — 1870 . 

150 

14 

7 

1 


The tables which follow will explain themselves, hut it should be observed 
that in 1879 the Bombay University instituted the degree of the bachelor of 
science, thus furthering the attempts which had been made by the department 
to render secondary education not only literary hut practical. Tho curriculum 
prescribed by the Senate is fully set forth in the University Calendar and noed 
not be reprinted here. It will bo seen, in tho second of tho two tables which 
follow, that in the year 1880 two candidates passed the Eirst Examination in 
that course. In Eebruary 1881 the Govemmont of Bombay endeavoured to 
connect the higher ranks of the Native Civil Service in the Revenue branch 
with the University. Matrioulated candidates and graduates of the University 
were given a preferential claim to certain appointmonta. The notification 
published by Government on this subject will be found at page 130 of the 
Annual Report of Public Instruction for 1880-81. With these preliminary 
remarks we append two tabular statements, and invito a reference to pagos 
37-88 tor further comparison of results now shown with tho results of the 
previous decade — 
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The statement that Government curtailed their own expenditure on Gov- 
ernment institutions, in order to meet the growing domands of aided institutions 
and fulfil their engagements to assist private enterprise, has been challenged 
by more than one witness who has given evidence before the Commission. It 
is desirable therefore that accurate information on this important subject should 
now be given. Two tables follow, ot which the fiist is intended to show the 
increase or decrease of Government high and secondary schools throughout the 

period under leview; and the second the actual 
sfiloota* m iesaid 10 secondaiy grants-in-aid which have been given. In reference 

to the first table the polioy laid down and steadily 
pursued by the Department in regard to ^i) high schools and (li) middle-class 
schools must be explained. The high school is not merely the feeder of the 
college; it is also the completion of secondary education. By attaching to high 
schools agricultural classes and laboratories, Government have endeavoured to 
render their education praetioal, and also to hold up an example to aided insti- 
tutions. It has always been considered desirable that each district should pos- 
sess its own high school. Considerations of the expense to parents of sending 
their children far away to prepare for the TJniveisity or complete their edu- 
cation, especially in the case of cess-payers, as well as an appreciation of the 
doctrine of religious neutrality, have added weight to this policy. There are 
22 districts in the Bombay Presidency, many of which lie beyond the reach ot 
railway communication and for which private enterprise cannot he expected 
for many years to supply institutions teaching the high-school course. The 
statement which follows will show how the high schools have gradually in- 
creased from 10 to 19 in the last ten years. Seven of these high schools were 
formorly middle-class schools, namely the S&tdra, Sholdpur, Th&na, N&sik, 
Nadidd, Broach, and Dharw&r schools, which have been raised to the dignity 
of high schools. But in Kdrwdr, and Shikdrpur, the schools are new creations. 
It has already been shown that the Government expenditure on secondary 
education has decreased since 1871, and therefore the extension of higher edu- 
cation has only been purchased by a corresponding reduction in middle class 
schools as shown in the table given below. In 1871 there wore 42 first-grade 
middle-class schools, of which 19 remain as they were, and six new schools of 
this grade have been opened. The remaining 23 schools which existed in 1871 
have been disposed of as follows : — seven have been raised into high schools and 
six more amalgamated with similar institutions. The other ten have been closed. 
But the first-class anglo-vernacular schools have not borne the whole shock 
of reduction in order to provide means for the high schools. The second- 
grade anglo- vernacular schools fell from 90 in 1871 to 43 in the famine year. 
They have since been increased to 80. It is part of the polioy of the depart- 
ment to discourage these lower-grade anglo- vernacular schools unless the 
people come forward to bear the whole cost of their maintenance, and they axe 
the first to feel the effect of reduction. It is a rule of the department that the 
teacher of English in a Government school should hold a certificate of competency. 
Successive Directors have described schools of the second-grade as “really 
vernacular schools wit! an English class ” and “ generally inferior to a first- 
grade vernacular school.” But whenever the people come forward with the 
necessary fees and contributions which are required for opening an English 
class, the department cannot refuse their request. Thus, it happens that these 
schools have increased without entailing any extra cost on Government, and 
their increase or decrease affords an accurate index of the prosperity or other- 
wise of the rural community. 

With these remarks we give below a statement which indicates the increase 
or decrease of Government schools imparting secondary education, which are 
entirely managed by the department in the 22 districts of the Presidency : — 
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It has already been explained why the system of grants-in-aid in Bombay 

is regarded as specially adapted to secondary instruc- 
" It has just been shown that in the last decade 


Grants in-aid. 


tion. 


Government have aimed at increasing the efficiency rather than the cost of 
secondary education. High schools have been gradually increased and greatly 
strengthened, but middle- class schools have been reduced. On the whole Gov- 
ernment have contributed less than a moiety of the whole cost of middle-class 
and high schools, and have increased their fees. By these means Government 
have been enabled, not merely to continue, but to increase their grants to aided 
institutions. We give on the next page a table which will exhibit in detail the 
grants-in-aid paid to every class of institution in 1871, 1876 and 1881. Bull 
notes are appended to the statement which demand attention. The special 
college building-grant given in 1871 and the grants by results, awarded to high 
schools in 1880-81, but not drawn in that year, would give the impression that 
Government had been less liberal, instead of more liberal in 1881, but the notes 
will show that the awards for results in 1880-81 were Rs. 80,802 against Bs. 
46,663 in the first year of the decade. A falling-off after 1876 (in which year 
many grants earned in 1875 were paid) will be observed, and as it has been the 
subject of remark from many witnesses, the facts must be briefly stated. Prior 
to 1876, the fixed provincial assignment for grants-in-aid payable by results was 
more than sufficient to meet all the claims upon the Department. But in that 
year the aided schools had so advanced in efficiency that their earnings consid- 
erably exceeded the allotment. Tho excess chums were duly paid in the 
following year, but Government were compelled to announce their inability to 
continue the existing scale of grants. These who hold that at all coat private 
enterprise ought to have been encouraged, even at the cost of Government in- 
stitutions, must remember the position in which Government were placed. 
Their colleges were not more numerous than they had been fifteen years before. 
In 1875 there were only 16 high schools in 22 districts against 15 in 1871, hut 
the second-grade anglo-vemaeular schools had been reduced from 63 to 47. 
In the following year these schools were further reduced to 43, and the first- 
grade middle- class schools were reduced by four. In secondary education, there- 
fore, the Government institutions were as few as possible, and shared with the 
grants-in-aid the efEects of further reduction. In primary education the pro- 
vincial assignment was as small as possible, and the cess income, which was 
threatened by famine, could not with any show of faith ho transferred from its 
legitimate object to assist grants-in-aid of secondary education. Under these 
circumstances Government had no alternative but to request the Director of 
Public Instruction to propose such reductions as would limit the grants to Rs. 
70,000, and yet inflict the least injury ou aided and deserving schools. Aided 
school-managers were invited to a conference, and the position of affairs explain- 
ed. It was agreed that the salary and matriculation grants should be abolish- 
ed, and that the grants for passing F.A. and B.A. examinations should be 
reduced by 50 per cent. These proposals were sanctioned and took effect in 
1876. The limitation of the grants to Rs. 70,000 was never however intended 
to he permanent, and after 1878, as the financial pressure caused by the famine 
was lightened, Government not merely increased their fixed grant, but re-affirmed 
their intention to sanction huger allotments according as the number and effi- 
ciency of aided institutions increased. Such was the history of the reductions in 
1876, which have been criticised by some of the witnesses ; and, as no one will 
assert that cess funds or the very small provincial assignment to primary educa- 
tion could have been diverted, it is dear that the only alternative was for Govern- 
ment to dose, as a temporary measure, one or more of its old high schools or 
colleges, or else reduce the grants-in-aid of secondary education. Tho former 
course would not only have been extremely unpopular and have involved a great 
waste of money, hut it would have been a departure from the policy of providing 
each district with one high school, and its feeders, which was carefully considered 
and adopted in the infancy of the department. Beyond stating the alternative 
involved, it is not necessary here to discuss the merits or demerits of the established 
policy of Government, or review the comparative results in quantify and quality 
and the comparative cost of eduoalion in Government, secondary and aided second- 
ary institutions. The facts given in the subjoined statement must speak forthem- 
seJveft apd furnish their own •answer to the charge which has sometimes been 
, Gb^mp^b^ are indifferent to the claims o£ aided institutions 



Statement showing the Grants-in-aid paid from whatever Funds every fifth year from 1871 to 1881 in British Districts only. Grants 

for Buildings paid from the Public Works Budget are included (see Notes appended). 
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Notes on the Statement printed above. 

Eesults-gra n ts. — 1 . —The return gives the sums paid, but the awards are a more certain 
sign of Government liabilities. The awaids for the three years weie as under— 

1870-71. 1875-76. 1880-81. 

Award in rupees . • • « 46,068 88,498 80,802 


Buildings.— 2 . — The giant for 1871 was for St. Xavier’s College, and was the largest 
grant, Bs. 61,308, made in any single year np to the end of 1880-81. 

Fused grants. — 3.— Rs. 11,000 was paid to the Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai School of Art in 
1870-71, but this institution was a Government school in the following years. 

The grant to the Byculla Education Society was reduced from Rs. 8,676 in 1871 to 
Bs. 5,280 in 1873, owing to the dosing of a branch school at Kandala and to 
a reduction in the number of soldiers’ orphans. 

The grant to the Bustamji’s Gujarathi school was reduced from Bs. 8,500 in 1871 
to Bs. 2,260 in 1873, owing to the conveision of one of the schools into a Govern- 
ment school. 

The grant to the Sassoyon Beformatory sank from Bs. 13,448 in 1871 and Bs. 18,029 
in 1876 to Bs. 8,600 in 1881, as rations weie no longer ehaiged to education in 
the last year. The charge now appears in the budget for police or jails. 


Other grants. — 4. — In 1 871 sch olarsbips to European and Eurasian boys came to Bs. 1 2,839 
These allowances were afterwaids stopped. 

In 1871 the capitation-allowance for liberated slave-children at Sharanpur came to 
Bs. 2,090. The charge did not continue in consequence of ordeis issued by 
Government for landing libeiated slaves at Zanzibar instead of Bombay. 


When we pass from secondary to collegiate education, the salient features of 
. . . .. the period under review will be found to be identical 

o egia no» on. 'with those already traced in the last few paragraphs. 


The same policy which induced Government to reserve the cess contribution 
entirely for primary education, to pioneer secondary education in its higher 
branches in backward districts without increasing the total cost of secondary 
education, and to trust to aided effort for any extension of middle-class schools, 
necessarily forbade any extension of colleges. An improvement and enlargement 
of the course of study was aimed at, but the cost of increased efficiency was to 
be met by higher fees, and not by Government. On a comparison of 1880-81 
with 1870-71 it will be found that the Government expenditure on its colleges 
had increased by about 9 per cent., whilst college fees bad increased in the same 
period from Rs. 12,570 to Rs. 47,648, or nearly 280 per cent. 


The Government colleges of arts, law, medicine, and engineering mentioned 
TtoBipMnfltone Arte college, Bom- ^ the margin were six at the beginning of the 
w. decade with an attendance of 627, and remained six 

at toe dose of the period with an attendance of 926. 
The Imir School, *mo£ During this period however the Gujarath provincial 

tjm^pooiw cmi Enginoeung college had a chequered career.. Inl856Rs.60,000 
The Ghtfaratta Provincial College, were raised by public subscriptions, which were 
AJuae,iabad ' afterwards increased to Rs. 70,000. Government 

gave a contribution equal to the interest of the endowment fund, and the 
oollege started eventually with a monthly expenditure of Rs. 430. The law 
dass was closed in 1872, and the college ceased to exist. In 1879 it was 
re-opened and seemed to promise better results. In 1880-81 its fee-receipts 
rose from Rs. 986 to Rs. 1,942, but when the results of the University exami- 
nations disappointed public opinion, the college again commenced to decline. 
In 1879 the department endeavoured to induce the trustees to assume the entire 
management of the institution* but they declined to do so. The practical 
failure of the college is much to be regretted, because the province of Gujarath 
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is in many respects distinct from, the rest of tho Presidency, and whilst its popu- 
lation is the most wealthy and contented in the Presidency, they dislike the 
introduction of foreigners from the Deccan or other provinces into the adminis- 
tration. It was hoped by the public-spirited inhabitants of Abxnedabad who 
endowed the college, that they would found an institution which would supply 
their province with the educated talent required for its adminis tration, and their 
disappointment is a matter for more than provincial regret. 


A few special matters in connection with the collegiate history of this 
Mnarium of nhmf. decade deserve notice. Special efforts have been suc- 

cessfully made to educate the sons of Native Chiefs 
and fit them for tho discharge of the responsible duties which will devolve on 
them. The BAjkum&r collego in Kithidw&r founded in 1870-71 contained 37 
scholars in 1880-81, and had gained an assured position in public estimation. 
In 1880 the IMjir&m high school in Kolh&pur was raised to the status of a 
college with a Sirddrs’ class attached. 


In this period also the University made certain changes which have affected 
, colleges and schools. The examinations for matri- 

JEBP*"*- •**—*** culation hare been held at certain district centres to 

meet the convenience of candidates. Care is however 
taken to render the oral examination and the assessment of marks for answers to 
the printed papers as uniform as possible. The introduction of a science course, 
and the institution of a degree of bachelor of science has already been noticed. 
Changes have also been introduced into the first examination in arts. In 1880 
the title of the examination was changed to that of the previous p-g-arm-natin-n, 
aud undergraduates were permitted to appear for it one term earlier than former- 
ly. The curriculum was re-adjusted in accordance with this alteration. 


In the promotion of female education generally the decade has witnessed 
„ , . solid progress. At the end of the period there were 

Female Education. 29g schools for girls attended by 17,612 

children, whilst 2,745 girls were attending mixed schools. In all 20,367 girls 
were under instruction. In 1871 there were only 9,190 girls attending 218 
institutions. The provision of trained mistresses has also been increased. The 
training school at Hyderabad in Sind had unfortunately to be closed, as the 
trained mistresses would not accept service away from Hyderabad. But the 
Poona female training college and another at Ahmedabad were doing excellent 
work which promises well for the future extension of female education. An 


interesting attempt has been made to connect female education with the colleges, 
and in a direction that cannot but prove of inestimable practical service. The 
Mar&thi midwife class in the Grant Medical College was re-opened in 1875-76. 
The stipends of the midwives are provided by native benefactors, and two classes 
are maintained one for Mar&thi and the other for Gujur&thi women. It should 
also he mentioned as a hopeful sign that the list of matriculated candidates for 
the University has lately contained the names of more than one successful 
female candidate. 


The education of Muhammadans occupies a special section in the annual 

Bamwtion. administration of the department, and therefore re- 
mm- an . nm-ian, oeives a special attention. Por their education in 

the districts independent Hindustani schools axe either opened or a Hindustani 
class attached to a vernacular school. Muhammadan Deputy Inspectors have 
been appointed to inspect these schools, and at the end of the period under 
review there were 35,865 Muhammadan children at schools connected with the 


department. But the most promising feature in connection with the progress of 
Musalman education during the past decade, has been the formation and recogni- 
tion of a society known as tho Anjuman-i-Islam, which, it is hoped, will in time 
establish a net-work of secular schools in Bombay. . This society is so Important 
that it was felt advisable to make special rules for its assistance. At present it 
receives a fixed subsidy of Rs. 500 a month from Government. By the end of 
the year 1880-81 the society’s first sohool was fairly started. Its Hindustani and 
Anglo-Hmdustdni Departments, together with a large class of children reading 
the Kurin, contained in all 102 pupils. Since then the operations of the society- 
have been extended. 
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The subject of municipal assistance to education deserves notice. In some 
. t . of the statements -which have been given, a note has 

Municipal Contu n ion* teen added showing the amount of assistance rend- 
ered by municipalities. The Sukkur municipality in Sind is a remarkable and 
solitary instance of a municipality taking over tbe management of its schools and 
a.dTrnT» staring them with success. Bombay, Surat and Ahmedabad have shown 
an interest in education which has been generally wanting elsewhere. The large 
municipality of Poona, which is the centre of a public-spirited association called 
the Sdrvajanik Sabha, has been conspicuous for its aboslute indifference to the 
very flo urishing schools which the department and private enterprise have opened 
in that city. Its indifference to the progress of female education has been 
mentioned by more than one witness before the Commission. In 1871 the total 
municipal grants to education were Us. 54,602, and in 1881-82 they wore 
Bs. 81,180. This indicates some improvement, but, as tbe annual municipal 
income of the Bombay Presidency now exceeds sixty l&khs of rupees, . the confai- 
bution does not amount to much more than one per cent. This indifference 
might possibly have been terminated had Government interfered with authority. 
The MofussiJ Municipal Act, Bombay Act VI, 1873, soction 21, renders muni- 
cipal income liable to defray “ such proportion of the cost of construction, main- 
tenance, and support of any schools and colleges within municipal limits as the 
municipality may think fit." The Bombay City Municipality Act (Bombay Act 
III, 1872) section 137, contains a similar provision. But, inasmuch as these 
provisions of law are purely permissive, and the residents in municipalities have 
been permitted year by year to absorb a larger share of the coss and a larger pro- 

S rtion of the grants-in-aid, the application of municipal income to education 
a not been enforced. It is to be hoped that the local scheme of self-govern- 
ment will lead to a chango in this respect, and set free some of the funds now 
spent in the towns for the extension of primary education in the district. 

Having now reviewed in detail the progress of primary, secondary, collegiate, 
and female education in Bombay during the 10 years preceding that with which 
our report is mainly concerned, we append a statement which shows at a glance 
the total expenditure on the whole field of education in 1871 and 1881 respec- 
tively, with the results attained. At a cost of Bs. 23,69,807, 316,974 pupils 
were being educated iu the latter year throughout the Presidency. The expendi- 
ture in 1881 was 22 per cent, greater than in 1871, hut the attendance had im- 
proved by 78 per cent. The cost of education per head had also decreased from 
Bs. 15 to a little over Bs. 13. The expenditure includes money sunk in buildings 
and endowments, as well as the expenditure incurred by the managers of private 
schools. The statement, however, excludes indigenous schools and all other educa- 
tional institutions which are not receiving aid or inspection from the department. 
It is therefore incomplete as a statement showing either the total number of 
children under instruction or tbe indirect results of tbe work done by the State in 
stimulating a demand for education which overflows into indigenous schools, or 
creating a class of trained schoolmasters who find employment in managing pri- 
vate schools. But it shows the direct results of an expenditure which is more or 
less controlled by the State, and the table is sufficiently detailed to enable the 
Commission to draw an accurate inference from the figures which are set down — 

Statement showing the Total Etpenehtute on Education with the Number of JPuptle in Sehoolt 

connected With Government. 
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Wo have already referred to those local fund and municipal statutes which 
contain any reference to education. We have also indicated the general policy 
pursued by the Department in regard to every class of school and every grade of 
instruction. It seems, therefore, unnecessary to show in any great detail how far 
this policy is in accordance with the directions of the Secretary of State. But 
a few remarks on this subject may be made. 

The diffusion of “such education through all classes of the people as may be 
The optional poi.cj m Bombay practically useful in their different spheres of life ” 
compm ea with the Despatches ot the has been attempted by enlarging the scheme of 
bcciot ay oi state. studies in the village and town-schools so as to make 

them severally the centres of a sound and practical education. The immense 
popularity of the cess and Government middle-class schools seems to indicate that 
this object has been attained. The words of the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
No. 12, dated December 24th, 1863, emphatically repudiating the neglect of 
primary education until education had filtered downwards from the upper strata 
of society, have received full attention in Bombay, and the direct instrumental- 
ity of Government in providing elementary education (enjoined in paragraph 50 
of Despatch No. 4, dated April 7th, 1859) has been employed. The main strength 
of the Department has been devoted to the application of the cess-funds to the 
objects for which they are contributed. In doing this there has arisen a circum- 
stance, which has somewhat prevented one section of the native community from 
availing itself of the departmental system. The ways and means of primary 
education consist, as has been shown, of cess funds and a provincial assignment. 
Nearly the whole of the assignment has been expended in the towns, and the 
cess fund in the villlages for the benefit of the cess-payers. Thus, the large 
aboriginal population of the presidency, who neither five in towns nor contri- 
bute any appreciable proportion of the cess income, have not enjoyed the same 
advantages as the people of the plains. They form, however, we believe, the 
only exception to that general diffusion of knowledge which the Despatch of 
1854 had in view. In secondary and higher education the policy laid down in 
the Despatch of April 25th, 1864, of applying ** the resources of the State so 
that the richer classes of the people may gradually be induced to provide for 
their own education, ” has been practically attained by increasing the fees in 
the middle and high schools and colleges. In 1870-71 the total income raised 
by fees was Bs. 2,28,615, and in 1880-81 it was Rs. 8,09,558, or 33 per cent, 
more than in 1871. Our report has already shown that the cost to Government 
of secondary education at the end of the decade was less than 50 per cent, of 
the total cost of Government middle-class and high schools. In providing 
colleges the State, whilst carrying on improvements, has been careful not to 
increase largely its obligations. The grant-in-aid rules have been fully described, 
and need no further explanation here. On the whole, we are of opinion that 
the system of education ’in Bombay, which we have traced from 1855 to 
1881, has been not inconsistent with the intentions of the Education Code of 
1854, and the several Despatches from the Secretary of State which followed 
the issue of that comprehensive document. 


Bmnbttf. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ACTUAL STATE OF EDUCATION ON MARCH 31st, 1882. 

PREFACE. 

Physical Characteristics, Social Condition , and Languages of the People. 

A division of the Presidency into tlie five separate provinces of inspection 
recognised by the Department, although it is open to criticism as an ethnical or 
geographical division, will best answer the requirements of this report. In a 
subject which opens out such a large field for discussion it is however necessary 
to be as concise as possible, and confine ourselves to mere notes. The accom- 
panying map u ill show the position and boundaiics of the five charges that are 
supervised by Educational Inspectors. The province of Sind is well defined, and 
_ . , consists of five districts — Upper Sind Frontier, Shi- 

1 visions o e re* onoy. kdrpur, Thar and Pdrlcar, Hyderabad, and Karachi. 

The Political State of Khairpur is included in this Division, but it possesses no 
schools which are under inspection. The second Division is called the Northern 
Division, and forms the Gujardth province with its five Districts — Ahmedabad, 
Panch Mahals, Kaira, Broach, and Surat. The Political States which are 
associated with this and the other charges will be noticed hereafter. The third 
Division, called the North-East Division, comprises KhAndesh, Ndsik, and 
Ahmednagar. The Central Division includes the Bombay Island and the Dis- 
tricts of Koldba, Thd.ua, and fi.atnd.giri below the Ghdts, with Poona, Sholdpur, 
and Satdra* which are in the Deccan, besides several Native States. The rest of 
the Presidency forms the Southern Division, with the Districts of Bclgaum, Dhd,r- 
wd.r, and Kaladgi above the Ghdts, and North Kdnara below the Sahyddri range. 

The province of Sind is in every respect behind the rest of the Presidency, 
„ . _. and the following notes will account in some mea- 

sure for this result : — 

(i) The population is very sparse and poor. The area exclusive of Khair- 

pur is 48,014 square miles, and the population numbers 2,413,823, or 
a little more than 50 to the square mile. There are only 12 towns 
in the province, and their population aggregates 260,842. 

(ii) The climate is exceedingly malarious. The alternations of cold and 

heat are excessive, and the annual inundation causes frequent floods. 
School-houses are not rarely washed away; and schools are fre- 
quently emptied by epidemics of fever. 

The Muhammadans form 78 per cent, of the population, of whom only 
l - 4 per cent, are educated in any sense of the word. There are 
constant immigrations of Muhammadans from Biluohistanand Afghi- 
nistan. Those who immigrate for labour on the canals and railway 
return when the inundation commences, and contribute nothing to 
school attendance. The predatory tribes who are gradually settling 
down to a peaceable life on our frontier despise education. In the 
Upper Sind Erontier District there are 108,023 Muhammadans, m i&t 
of whom are naturalised tribes. Only 1,160 Muhammadans in the 
district are returned as able to read or write. 

(iv) The rest of the population are so various aud speak such a variety 
of tongues that the progress of education is both slow and expensive. 
The Hindus form 12*64 per cent, of the population, and of them 15 
in a hundred are educated. But they are divided into a remarkable 
variety of sects. The Vaisya caste is the most intelligent, and four 
out of five of them belong to the Lolidna family, which are again 
divided into the well-known Amils who monopolise the public ser- 
vice, Sdvkdrs (merchants), Uatwdras (shop-keepers), and Pokhwdras 
(agriculturists). The merchants and shop-keepers insist on learning 
an alphabet of their own called the Banya-Sindhi. 

(v) The Sikhs form 6*26 per cent, of the population and return 22 in a 
hundred as educated. But their education consists in deciphering 
the Gurmukhi character. They are also divided into DohAnas and 
Akalis. The other classes consist of Aborigines, wbo form 3*66 of 
the population, hut contribute not two in a thousand of the educated 


(iii) 
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classes of the province. The Christians and Parsis form harely *30 
per cent, of the population, but 05 in a hundred of their numbers 
axe educated. 

Prom these notes it can readily bo understood that the vast area of the 
Province, its confusion of races and tongues, its malarious climate, and the prac- 
tical impossibility of accommodating instruction to meet the peculiar wishes of 
every class, offer a very real barrior to the extension of education. The recog- 
nised vernacular of theprovince, Sindhi, is itself a compromise, and receives a large 
admixture of Arabic or Sanskrit according to the race of the speaker. Even the 
character must be altered to suit the taste of the Musalman and Hindu popula- 
tion. The predatory tribes have brought their own vernacular with them, and 
the Sikhs and Pdrsis maintain their own foreign tongue. Still, a large and 
increasing demand for education exists amongst the Hindu Lohdnas, and the 
progress which has been made since Mr. Pulton re-organised the Department 
seven years ago offers every promise of ultimate success. 

The conations of life and society in Sind are entirely reversed in the next 
_ .. „ .. „ Division of the Presidency to which attention must 

now be turned. In the Northern Division of Guza- 
rdth there is a general and active spirit of enterprise, to which even the Mus alman 
community are not strangers. There is a healthy division of trades and occu- 
pations, the fruits of agriculture axe assured, and everywhere there are signs of 
prosperity and contentment. The following notes will serve to explain the cause 
of this difference, and account for the satisfactory progress which education has 
made, and may still he expected to make : — 

(i) The whole population of the Division numbers in the five British Districts 

and the Baxoda Oamp 2,862,355, and in the Native States under 
inspection by the Department, namely, Mahi Kdntha, Kdthidwax, 
Bewa Kdntha, Cutcli, Surat Agency, Cambay, and Pdlanpur, 
4,737,044 : making a total of 7,699,399. As, however, our principal 
attention will be devoted to the operations of Government in British 
Districts, it is advisable to exclude from present consideration the 
Native States. The area of the Division, excluding them, is 10,158 
square miles, with an average population of 281 to the square mile. 
There are 30 towns, and of these there axe two in which the population 
exceeds 100,000. 

(ii) The climate, though hot in the hot-season, is generally healthy. 

Between the sea-coast line with its strip of sand and low salt marsh, 
and the hilly tracts of Meywdr or the Satpura spurs and the Dangs, 
there spreads from north to south a rich alluvial plain, which gives 
its wealth of jowdri, wheat, tobacco, rice, and cotton to the province. 
The Kunbis of Gujax&th are the most enterprising cultivators in the 
Presidency. Besides them there axe numerous craftsmen, weavers, 
gold and silver-smiths, and calico-printers who have obtained a more 
than local celebrity. With a rich soil and abundant openings for 
educated talent in trade and commerce the upper classes of society axe 
independent, and the middle classes ready to improve their position. 

(iii) Unlike Sind, the bulk of the population are Hindus, being nearly 79 

per cent. The Muhammadans contribute 10 per cent., the Aborigines 
nearly 8 per cent., and the Jains 2 per cent. There is no difficulty 
about the vernacular. Of the total population of 2,862,355, Gujar&tM 
is the language of 2,693,620. In the purely Muhammadan schools 
Hindustani is taught, hut many of the Musalmans* prefer to leaxn 
Gujardthi, which is the common language of the province. There 
is an active demand for elementary and secondary instruction, but 
it is a remarkable circumstance that the provincial college has never 
been well patronised. Some explanation of this fact may he afforded 
by the numerous openings which attract the educated classes as soon 
as they axe qualified to fill them. 

With these preliminary notes a few statistics, illustrating the diffusion of 
education throughout society, will suggest in what direction future progress may 
betespected. 

* 6S,0?8 Mahammadan tiadera, and 191,164 Muhammadan cultivators speak (Jujfcathi. 
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Excluding tlie Baroda Camp and confining our attention to the British 
districts which contain a population of 2,867,731, we find 56,938 y children under 
instruction, and 166,666 persons returned as instructed. Thus 7*8 of the entire 
population have attended school at some time or another. The Hindus contri- 
bute 72 per cent, of the educated classes, but only seven in a hundred Hindus are 
educated. The Muhammadans contribute 11*7 and nearly nine in a hundred 
Muhammadans are educated. Of the Muhammadans the most enterprising class 
are the Boharas, who, whether engaged os pedlars or peasants, are generally pros- 
perous. Statistics show that, since Government opened the cess-schools, the 
Muhammadans have gained upon the Hindus. Whilst education was dependent 
on indigenous schools the Br&hman masters did not encourage Muhammadan 
education, but since the Government schools wero opened the Muhammadan po- 
pulation have in Surat and Ahmedabad overtaken the Hindus and reversed the 
position which the two classes occupied even ten years ago. The Jains contribute 
the next most important share of the educated community, namely, 11*2 per cent., 
which is only ^ per cent, less than the Muhammadans. Their women, however, are 
almost entirely illiterate except in Ahmedabad. The Jains form only 2 per cent, 
of the whole population, and 38 in every hundred are educated or under instruc- 
tion. There are 16,448 Pdrsis in the province, of whom 46 per cent, are returned 
as educated. They contribute therefore no less than 3*3 per cent, of the educated 
community. Amongst tho few Christians in the Division 49 in a hundred are 
educated. The ahorginal races are better educated than in Sind, but are still 
very backward. They form 8 per cent, of the population, but only *3 per cent, 
of its educated community. N ot four in every thousand can read or write. The 
aboriginal tribes, who are chiefly Bhils, Kolis, Dhondids, Chodrds, and Ndikr&s, 
are called by the people of the plains Kdliparaj, or black men. In Surat they 
form nearly 19 per cent, of the whole population, and in the Tdlnka of Mdndvi 
nearly two-thirds of the whole community. In the Panch Mahdls the aborigines, 
wbo are chiefly Bhils, form 30 per cent, of the whole community. The Kolis of 
Broach are a specially orderly and industrious class, but in Kaira the same class 
gave no little anxiety to the authorities in the time of the mutiny. In 1868 a 
military force took the field to suppress the disturbances of the Ndikrds, who 
were famous for their savage cruelty aud fanatiesm. Although the aboriginal 
tribes have now settled down to peaceable pursuits, it is necessary to remember 
these events. Natural instincts of disorder cannot be removed in a single 
generation, and difficulties which attend the spread of education amongst the 
aboriginal tribes of Gujardth must not be forgotten. 

The third division of the Presidency is the North-Eastern Division, 
„ „ .... comprising Kdndesh, Ndsikand Ahmedanagar, with 

- as m wimon. a population of 2,769,666. It is the smallest division, 

and con tains no Native States. It is difficult to generalize about a division which 
contains such different nationalities and is subjected to such different influences 
as these three districts. A few notes on each district will therefore serve as 
the best preface to the statistics which follow : — 

(i) Khdndesh, enclosed like a basin between the Sdtpura hills on the 

north, the Ajanta range on the south, the Sahyddri on the west, and 
elevated ground on the east, contains a large number of small irri- 
gation works and a vast area of mountain and forest. To the former 
it owes its rich crops of cotton, f oil-seeds, and grain, and its partial 
insurance against famine, and to the latter its large aboriginal popu- 
lation. Seventy-seven per cent, of the population are Hindus, seven 
Muhammadans and 14 per cent, aborigines who are chiefly Bhils. 

(ii) The Ndaik District, which was formed partly out of Khdndesh, has a 

large Hindu population and a considerable but smaller aboriginal 
population. Eighty-seven per cent, of the community are Hindus, 

- 4*6 per cent, are Muhammadans, and 6*6 per cent, are aborigines, who 

are chiefly Kolis, Bhils, Thdkurs and Kdthodis (catechu-makers). 
The district, especially in the south, is more liable to famine than 
Khdndesh, 

• Throughout this section the figures are taken from the recent census* The returns of children undei 
instruction are known to ho less than they should he, and the explanation is probably due to the fact that several 
pupils stall at school or collage hare enteied themselves as “ instructed." 
r f Them is a large cotton-mill at Jalgaon, and two cotton-presses at Dhnlia. 
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(iii) The third district, Ahmednagar, is the most liable to chronic famine 
and the ravages of locusts of any district in the Presidency. Its 
vital loss since last census is 22,710. Not even one per cent, of its 
population is aboriginal, but 6 per cent, are Muhammadans. No less 
than two per cent, are Jains, * who perhaps are the cause and the con- 
sequence of its agricultural distress, and more than six in a thousand 
of the population are Christians. Eor the rest the Hindus form 91 
per cent. Tho small number of aborigines, and the large number 
of Jains and Christians are tbe distinctive ethnical features of this 
district. The physical foaturcs of this district are thoso of most 
Deccan districts flanked by the GMts. The country sinks gradually 
into tho eastern plain. Extreme poverty is the general characteris- 
tic of the district, but this influence, so adverse to the spread of educa- 
tion, is in some measure counteracted by the activity of the missionary 
societies, as well as by the Department. The opening of the Dhond- 
Manmdr Railway is also improving the prospects of tho district. 

Taking the division as a whole its population number 2,769,666, of whom 
211,721 boys and 208,728 girls are of the school-going age. Of the whole popu- 
lation only 109,688 have ever attended any sort of school, being 3*9 per cent, of 
the whole. The proportion of instructed to the whole population of each district 
is largest in Ahmednagar, where it is 4'3 per cent. ; least in Khdndesh, where it is 
3'7 per cent. ; and in Ndsik the proportion is 3 8 per cent. To the total instructed 
population of the whole division the various religious classes contribute as follows. 
The Hindus (excluding aborigines) wbo form 80 per cent, of the population of 
the division, contribute 81 per cent, to the educated classes. The Muhammadans 
contribute 5'S per cent., the Christians 3'6 per cent, and the aborigines only *2 
per cent. The enterprising Jains contribute as much as 9 per cent. But the 
proportion of educated members in each class of the community will afford a 
better idea of the work which has been done and that which remains to be done. 
Only 3*8 per cent, of the Hindus, 3*4 of the Muhammadans, and *1 per cent, of the 
aboriginal races have ever been instructed. On tbe other hand, 30 per cent, of 
the Jains and 46 per cent, of the Christian population are educated. Amongst 
the Muhammadans only 116 females can read or write, and only one woman of 
the aboriginal classes is returned as having been instructed. The educatiou of the 
Jains is exclusively confined to the males ; whilst on the other hand, amongst the 
Christians, a large percentage are females. Prom these figures it is evident that 
an active demand for education exists amongst the Christian and Jain population 
of the division ; that Mahammadans are not much more backward as a class than 
the Hindus, and indeed have gained upon them since the introduction of Govern- 
ment schools; whilst a wide and practically untouched field for the extension 
of education amongst the aboriginal races invites the combined efforts of 
Government and private enterprise. 

The Central Division, consisting of two very dissimilar groups of districts, 
_ . . and the City of Bombay is the most important in the 

ww«m. Presidency. It includes, besides Bombay, three Konkan 

districts — Thdna, Kol&ba and Ratn&giri, all of which have been more or less acces- 
sible to the influence of foreign commerce, and the three Deccan districts of Poona, 
S&t&ra and Sholapur, of whieh the first two enjoyed the patronage of the Courts of 
the Peshwa and the Bdja of S&t&ra, whilst the last was connected with the former 
glories of the Bijdpur dynasty. Both these influences, the influence of maritime 
commerce on the Anglicised fringe of the coast, and the influence of Court above 
the GMts, have left their traces to the present day on the population of the several 
districts. Ethnical and historical distinctions have only emphasised the differ- 
ences which physical features and climate have impressed upon the people. The 
coast-strip is a fertile level tract varying from 2 to 30 miles in breadth between 
the sea and the wall of the Sahyddn mountain-range. As the watershed of 
the central range of the GMts drains into the Bay of Bengal, there is no large 
river-system in the Konkan. But the country is well watered by hill torrents, 
and intersected by tidal back-waters. It is insured against famine and drought, 
whilst the rest of the Central Division is peculiarly exposed to their visitations. 
The climate below the GMts is moist and relaxing, whilst above them it is 

* No district oven In Qtyii at, except Ahmedabad ; no other Deccan district ; and only one in the Southern 
Division, namely, Belgaum, hae so luge a propoitum of Jains, 
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bracing aud dry. The sea-coasts and creeks ailord a livchhood to sailors and 
fishermen. The fertile plains support the cultivating classes, whilst shepherds 
(or dhangars), and the aboriginal tribes of Thakurs, Kdtkaris and Kolis live in 
the scattered villages in the highlands. Each Konkan district owes something to 
the influence of maidtime commerce upon its history. The Christian population of 
Tk&na nnmber 39,648 or 4'3 per cent, of the population. The Kolaba Christian 
castes are not so numerous, but are descended from the same stock as their TMna 
neighbours. Their ancestors were the converts of St. Francis Xavier and his suc- 
cessors in the 16th century. Many of them still retain caste-distinctions. To the 
same sea-influence Ratndgiri owes its large Muhammadan population of 76,788, 
or more than seven per cent, of its whole population. Their features still hear 
testimony to the strong strain of foreign blood, both Arab and Persian, which 
marks their connection with maritime commerce. The aboriginal inhabitants are 
more numerous in Thdna than in the other districts. The large and varied admix- 
ture of foreign races in the island of Bombay is too well known to need further 
comment. The industries of the Konkan districts are also more varied than 
are found above the Gbdts. The Native Christians are employed in hand-loom- 
weaving of silk and cotton. There are steam factories for cotton-spinning, dye- 
ing and chemical factories as well as distilleries. With its rich soil, its long sea- 
coasts and commerce, these various industries, and the large market for labour in 
Bombay the general condition of the Konkan inhabitants is prosperous. In the 
rest of the division above the Ghdts these favourable conditions are entirely 
reversed. Over all sections of the community hangs the constant deadening fear 
of recurring famine, and the upper classes still look hack wistfully to the luxury 
and splendour of the native Courts and prefer indolence to employment. In their 
case a social revolution is necessary to adapt them to the altered circumstances 
of their lives, and like all such revolutions it must he gradual. The Sholdpur 
Muhammadan population constitutes 7‘6 per cent, of the entire population of the 
district, and is very apathetic. The Hindu population throughout the throe dis- 
tricts is poor and backward. The landed classes of native gentlemen are large. In 
the district of Satdra alone nearly one-third of the whole district is held by indm- 
ddrs or partially rent-free landholders, who only pay a quit-rent to Government, 
but their families are large and idle, and they are as a rule poor. With the masses 
of the people poverty is the necessary result of chronic famine, which depends on • 
natural causes that no human foresight or administrative skill can entirely pre- 
vent. The physical features of the Deccan country are similar to those described 
under Ahmednagar. Poona and Sdtdra both have a Ghdt section, the home of 
depressed races of Hindus or Muhammadans as the Dauds, whom famine or the 
pressure of other immigrations has driven to the springs and forosts of the Ghdts 
were they are making a final stand for existence. Sholdpur lying more inland 
has uo Ghdt section. Except in the two tdlukas of Bdrsi and Ka.rmdln . 
there is not even an eminence to relieve the scenery from the bare treeless aspect 
which is the chief physical peculiarity of the eollectorate. As the birth-place of 
the Mardtha dynasty, its history is intimately connected with that of Poona and 
S dtdr a. It is the first of the three to mark the approach of famine, and it suffer- 
ed severely in 1877. Since the census of 1872 its population has decreased by 
136,888. Forming originally a part of the Bijdpur kingdom, it still contains a 
large Muhammadan population. Pandharpur, the great scene of pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Yithoba, attracts nearly 200,000 visitors every year, and helps to 
disseminate cholera from which this district suffers every year. Scourged by 
cholera and famine the general condition of the people is unenviable. The 
bulk of tho population are engaged in agriculture, but lately a cotton-mill has 
been erected at Sholdpur. 

The population of the division which has been described, exclusive of Bombay 
and the small Native States or jdghirs, is 4,832,745. The Sdtdra jdgliirs and 
other small States, together with the more important State of Sdvuntvadi over 
which the Education Department . exercises control, contain a population of 
624,250. The names of the States included in the Central Division are Sdvant- 
vddi with a population of 174,433, the Bhor Jdghir with 145,876, Phaltan with 
58,402, Aundh with 68,916, Akalkot with 58,040, Jath with 49,486, and 
Jowhdr with a population of 48,556. The Miraj divisions under the same inspec- 
tor contain 80,541 inhabitants. But beyond mentioning these additions to the 
responsibilities of the Inspector, Central Division, no detailed notice of them is 
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required in a review which is specially concerned with the progress of educa- 
tion in British districts. Excluding, for the present, notice of Bombay with 
its population of 773,196, it appears that out of the total British population 
of the division only 226,743 or 4' 6 per cent, are returned as having ever received 
any sort of instruction. Of the instructed classes, as might be expected, the 
district of Poona containing tho Doccan capital of the Presidency claims the 
largest share. Of its population 6 4 per cent, have been instructed. The order 
of tho rest is as follows. In Sholdpur 4'8 per cent., in KoMba 4*6, in B-atndgiri 
4*4, in TMna 4, and in Sdtdra only 8*9 per cent, bolong to any but the illiterate 
classes. Satdro compares favourably with the other districts in regard to chil- 
dren under instruction, but having been more recently annexed than Poona or 
Sholdpur its proportion of grown-up educated persons is less than in the case of 
the older districts. Divided according to the leading religions or classes of the 
community, the Hindus contribute 81*3 per cent, of the instructed classes of the 
division outside Bombay, but only 4*1 per cent, of the Hindu population can 
read or write. The Muhammadans show much better results. They contribute 
7*2 per cent, to the educated classes of the division, but 8*7 per cent, of their 
number have received some instruction. As might be expected, Batndgiri 
stands first in the division. Its Muhammadan population constitutes 7*6 per cent, 
of the ontire population of the district, and of them 11*4 per cent, are educated. 
The depressed condition of the Sholdpur Muhammadans is proved by the circums- 
tance that, although they number 7*6 of the whole population, only 3*4 per cent, 
of them are other than illiterate. The Christian population of the division are 
important, but they are more illiterate than might be expected. They contribute 
only 4*3 per cent, of the instructed population, and only 18 percent, of them can 
read or write. The statistics of the Thdna district are in this respect remarkable. 
There are 39,545 Christians in Th&na, or 4*3 percent, of the entire population. 
Of these 36,809 cannot read or write. In other words, only 6*9 per cent, of the 
Christian population have ever received any sort of instruction. It is remark- 
able to notice the contrast in this respect between the education of the Muham- 
madans of Batnagiri and that of the Th&na Christians, as both classes owe their 
existence to maritime commerce and the influx or influence of foreign traders. 
The enterprising Jains maintain in this division the honorable distinction which 
they have gained in others. Notwithstanding that their females contribute 
nothing to educational returns, the community contribute 5 per cent, of the 
educated classes of the division outside Bombay, and 28 per cent, of them are 
educated. The aboriginal population is inconsiderable except in Thdna, where out 
of an aboriginal population of 13,078 there is only one boy at school and four men 
who have ever learnt to read or write. The Pdrsi population of the name district 
numbers 3,315, but of these 12 per cent, are educated, of whom 311 are females. 


The City of Bombay requires separate notice, as the diffusion of its special 
Clt statistics over the six rural districts with which it is 

om ' J y ’ associated would only be misleading. Its population 

is 773,196, of whom 28*2 per cent, are returned as having been instructed or being 
at school. The Hindus form nearly two-thirds of the population, but they contri- 
bute only 49*4 per cent, to the instructed classes, and only 17*6 per cent, of them 
axe instructed. The Muhammadans number 158,713, and contribute 17 per cent, 
of the educated classes, which gives nearly 19 educated Muhammadans in every 
hundred. The Christians number 42,327, of whom 47 per cent, only are educated 


who are uninstructed, contribute 5*2 per cent, of the educated class ; and 54 per 
cent, of their community can read and write. The enterprise of the Pdrsis and 
their patronage of female education give the most satisfactory feature to the 
statistics of education in Bombay. The community number only 48,697, or a 
little more than 6 per cent, of the city population, yet they contribute 16 per cent, 
of the entire educated classes, and 60 out of every hundred of their number are 
> educated. They have nearly as many girls at school as the whole Hindu popu- 
lation, and their eduoated females far outnumber any other classes of the eom- 
, munity. The Pdrsis are therefore the best eduoated of the population; the Jains 
Stand next, and Christians third : whilst the Mabammadaus have outstripped the 
Hindus. The statistics of the previous census show that not merely in Bombay, 
hut alio throughout the Presidency, the Muhammadan population have 
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more advantage of the State system of education than the Hindus. The Brdh- 
mans have at all times kept private schools which were attended by Hindus, 
whilst the Muhammadans seemed lacking in the enterprise or organization neces- 
sary for extending the means of instruction to their community But the State- 
school is open to all classes, and the exclusiveness of the Hindu indigenous 
schools is superseded. The Muhammadans have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and largely attend the vernacular schools of the district. Tfie vernacular 
is the language useful in commerce and business, and, although where the 
Muhammadan community is large they prefer a Hindustani, teaching school, they 
do not despise the advantage of attending the Mardthi or Gujardthi school. 
The total population of the school-going age in the British Districts of the Cen- 
tral Division numbers 432,066 boys and 408,824 girls. 

The dialects of the Central Division include Gujardthi, Mardthi and Hin- 
dustani. Thana marks the division between the Mardtlii and Gujardthi speak- 
ing country. North of the marsh of Ddhanu the aspect of the country rather 
resembles Gujardth than Konkan, and south of it the ohange in the language 
becomes rapidly apparent. The difference between the Mardthi of the Konkan 
and Deccan is marked by the sdme influence of commerce which has already 
been noticed. Arabic, Persian, and even European words have all contributed 
to the local Konkani dialects. Some of the chief Konkani dialects are called 


Mdlwani, Gomdntki (Goa) -and BAjdpuri, and generally it is said that the Mardthi 
language undergoes a fresh change in every 12 miles of the Konkan coast. 

The last division of inspection includes the four districts of North Kdnara, 
„ Dhdrwar, Belgaum and Kalddgi, respecting which a 

Southern or Karnatic Division* * , rn • P j . D .i , 

few notes will suffice as an introduction to the sta- 


tistics of education which follow. Their population numbering 2,807,254, 
comprises 88 percent. Hindus, 9 percent. Muhammadans, and 2 per cent. Jains. 
To maritime commerce the Muhammedan and Christian population of Kdnara 
owe their existence. There are nearly 15,000 Christians in Kdnara who form 
3*4 per cent, of the population. Kdnara is a district of dense forest, rude cul- 
tivation, and malarious climate. Kalddgi is a level tree-less plain, somewhat 
isolated in regard to co mmuni cations and terribly liable to famine. On the other 
hand, the physical features and climate of Belgaum and Dhdrwdr are pleasant. 
The latter district owes its prosperity to a rich soil and contains 14 towns. The 
density of its population is 194 to the square mile, which is greater than any 
other district above the Sahyddri range, except Sd.td.ra. The average density of 
the whole division is 148 to the square mile. Of the school- going age there are 
212,570 hoys and 208,517 girls. The vernacular of the whole division is 
Kdnarese, hut where the Muhammadan element is strong Hindustani is spoken. 

In this division, excluding Native States, there are only 146,418 persons 
who can, or are learning to, read and write, or 5*2 per cent, of the population. 
The number of persons so educated in each separate district varies with the 
prosperity of the community. Kdnara, despite its forests and malaria, stands 
first, it is true, with an educated population of 6*7 per cent.,, but the population 
1 b so small that the Christians and educated or trading classes, who value educa- 
tion, exercise an abnormal influence on the returns. The Brdhmans of Kdnara 
number 63,856, whereas their number in all the three other districts together is 
only 79,181. Dhdrwar contains only 28,403 Brdhmans, but with its rich soil it 
ifomda next, and 5*9 per cent, of the population are educated, whilst in Belgaum 
4*4 and in Kald dgi only 4*1 per cent, have ever learnt even the three B/s. The 
Hindu population contribute 88 percent, of the instructed community, hut only 
5*2 in every hundred Hindus know how to read or write. The Muhammadans 
contribute 6*6 of the educated classes, hut only 3*7 per cent, of them are 
educated. The Christians contribute 2 per cent., but 12*2 per cent, of this 
community are educated. There are only 138 Pdrsis in the whole division, of 
whom 57 per cent, are educated. The Jains form 3*1 per cent, of the educated 
classes, but only 7*6 per cent, of them are instructed. The proportion of edu- 
cated men to the whole community of each religious division of the population 
is thus lower in the southern than in the neighbouring divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Under the control of the Inspector of this division there are several Native 
States with a population of 1,308,164. Of these the State of Kolhdpur with a 
population of 800,189 is the most considerable, and having been from one cause 
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or another for a long time under British supervision, education has ^ made fair 
progress in it* Several of the Southern Marat ha j&ghira are also included in 
tlie division, namely, the j&ghix of the senior family of Miraj, Mudhol, S&ngli, 
Ramdurg, Jamkliandi, and Kurunnvad, as well as the Muhammadan State of 
Savandr which is politically attached to Dliarw&r. In Kolhdpnr and the Souths 
em Mar& tha jdghirs, the educated community number respectively 31,948 and 
29,785, being 3 9 and 5 6 per cent, of the populations of those States. 

Having noticed the salient features in each division, we conclude this 

preface with a few remarks on the Presidency as a 

Th, whole Pioeidoucy. £fcoJe f and a table which will sum up the statistics 

which have been given. The population of the Presidency, excluding Aden and 
the Native States, numbers 16,454,414, giving an average density of 132 to the 
square mile. There arc only 167 towns in the whole area of 3 24,122 square 
miles. 74’8 per cent, of tho population are Hindus, 18*3 per cent, are Muham- 
madans, 3*4 aborigines, 1*3 Jains, and only *8 per cent. Christians. The popu* 
lation of Native States included in the Bombay Presidency is 6,941,249 scattered 
over an area of 72,450 square miles giving a density of 95*8 to the square mile. 
The total population of the Presidency is therefore 28,395,663. 

The following table will show for each division of British territory the propor- 
tion which personsunder instruction orinstruotedbear to the whole community: — 


Whole Presidency 

• 

. . . 6 j 

ier cent. 

Bombay City .... 

4 

... 23 3 

a 

Northern Division 


. . . 7*8 

» 

Southern Division 


. . . 5*2 

if 

Central Division .... 


. 4*0 

a 

Sind Division .... 


. 4-6 

a 

North-East Division. 

. 

. 3*0 

a 

It will he observed that the North-East Division stands 

last, which is 


partly accounted by for its large aboriginal population. Nearly four in a thousand 
of the aborigines are instructed or are under instruction in Gujarat, and nearly 
two in a thousand in Sind. But in the North-East Division and the Central Divi- 
sion only one in a thousand has ever been under instruction, and in the Koukan 
not even five in ten thousand can read or write. The total population of the 
school -going age in the Presidency includes 1,274,656 hoys, of which 271,469 
according to the census or 21 per cent, are under instruction, and 1,193,501 
girls, of whom only 18,460, or 1*5 per cent, are at some sort of school. 

The following table will show at a glance in what proportion each class of 
tho c ommuni ty in each division has availed itself or is availing itself of the 
opportunities of instruction afforded to the population, and will therefore suggest 
the direction which any future extension is likely to take 


Statement showing what number in every hundred of each class of the community 

in each division is educated. 


Divibiok. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans * 

Pai&is. 

! 

Chnstianb. 

Jains. 

Bombay Island . 

17 8 

19 

CO 

47 

54 

Sind «... 

15-7 

1*4 

C5 

66 

38 

Northern Division 

7 

9 

46 

49 

88 

North-East Division . 

8-8 

8*4 

54 

46 

80 

Central Division . , ; 

4-1 

8*7 

42 

• •a 

28 

Southern Division 

6*2 

8-7 

57 

12*2 

7*6 


* It has been mentioned in this preface that the Muh amm a d ans chiefly speak the vernacular of the district in 
which they live. The whole of the Konkani tribes speak Mardthi. In the south the Mapl&h dialect and 
K&nareee am wed. The habitual language of the dhief Muhammadan trading classes ie Guiordthi and Kutbhi. 
The Memona we fltndh i as well. In Gqjar&th the hoik of the Muhammadans speak Gujamthi amongst them, 
•epee, but m w® Ceooan the upper classes we Urdu, The rest week and correspond in M&rdthi, or a mixture of 
that and Hindi. Ip Sndaatof nearly 8 million Mussulmans only 16,700 speak Hinduetdni. In the rest of the 
Up U&bmfJ of W34%Q0Q Muhammadans, about 760,000 are Urdu.speaken, 
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Section A . — Indigenous Schools independent of Departmental aid or 

inspection. 


Definition of Indigenous School. 


1. The institutions described in this section are limited to schools which are 

conducted by Natives of India more or less on tradi- 
tionary methods, and are not aided but are inspected 
by the Educational Department of the British Government or of a Native 
State.* We employ the term ‘school ’ or ‘institution * in this section to mean 
an assembly of pupils belonging to more than one family or house, and receiving 
instruction together from a teacher, who has sot up on his own account, or is 
not solely employed as a family-tutor. The inclusion in our returns of single 
children or of groups of children of ono family privately instructed at home, 
might possibly have added large numbers of pupils to the total, but the returns 
themselves would have been confused and misleading. 


2. The total number of primary indigenous schools in the Bombay Pre- 
_ . . . T . a . . sidenoy at the end of March last was 3,954 and the 

nllmb o{ ciildren attendillg a*,,, 78 i 205 . ctf 

these schools, 3,131 attended by 58,485 pupils were found in British territory, 
and the remaining 823 schools and 19,720 pupils were registered in the feuda- 
tory States. How inadequate the supply must be to the wants of these Native 
States may be inferred from the fact that, excluding Baroda, their area is 72,450 
square miles with a population of 6,941,249. Our returns do not distinguish 
between rural and urban districts. But it is a well-attested fact that the great 
majority of the indigenous schools are established in the townships. 


Of the higher institutions there were 48 Hindu schools teaching either the 
Vedas or Classical Sanskrit Literature; 6 Muhammadan Madrasas, teaching 
Arabic and the Kur&n; and 4 Pdrsi Madrasas teaching chiefly the Zend or 
Pehlvi scriptures. 


These statistics have been collected with considerable care by the Educa- 
tional and Revenue officers, and they probably form the most complete and 
accurate record of indigenous schools which has yet been compiled. We give 
below a table comparing the present returns with the numbers registered in 
former years. It should be borne in mind, however, that the older returns were 
in most years compiled partly from rough estimates as well as from actual 
enumerations of the schools m situ, and that their chief value consists in 
the steady numerical progress which they record between the years 1842 and 
1876. 


Ybab. 

Claes of School. 

Number of 
Schools in 
British Teiri- 
tory and 
Native States. 

Number of 
Scholars. 

Nature of Bnumeiation 
made. 

1823 . 

f Primaiy . . . 

(.Higher .... 

1,500 

1 

81,000 

125 

Rough estimate. 

1828 . 

("Primary . . , 

(.Higher .... 

1,080 

1 

88,000 

| Ditto. 

1842 . 

("Primary 

(.Higher .... 

1,420 

1 

80,000 

7 Estimate made by the 
f Revenue officers. 

1847 . 

("Primary 
(.Higher . 

1,751 

1 

88,267 

Census taken by the 
> Educational In- 
j spectors. 


* See however the note to the first table of paragraph 3 of this section. 
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Ybab« 

Class of School* 

Number of 
Schools in 
ButishTeni- 
toij and 
Native States 

Number of 
Scholars. 

Nature of Enumeration 
made. 


("Primary 

2,386 

70,314 

) 

Census taken by the 

1855 , 

J 




* Educational offi- 


(.Higher 

1 

200 

) cers, 


( Primary 

2,921 

77,187 

Census taken by the 

1868 . 

. . . \ 



> Educational and 


l Higher . 

1 

Ml 

) Revenue officers. 


f Primary 

3,330 

78,982 

1 

Estimate made by 

1875 . 

• • • 1 




f the Educational 


(.Higher 

24 


J Inspectors. 


("Primary . 

8,131 

58,485 





f British Dis- < 






1 

tricta. (.Higher 

58 

550 


Census by the Educa- 

1882 . 

< 





^ tional and Revenue 



f Primary . 

823 

19,720 


officers. 


1 

< Native States , < 






(.Higher 


• m m 




Total foe 1882 

4,012 

78,755* 



The returns for 1881-82 show tho following distribution by race or caste of 
ihe pupils of primary institutions : — 

Beitish Districts. 


Race or caste. 




Number. 

Percentage. 

Brithmans 

• 

tut 

• 

. 8,908 

6*68 

Other Hindus 

• 

1 I I 

• 

. 84,254 

58-57 

ynluiTnmadana 

• 

• • • 

• 

. 16,850 

28-81 

Others . • 

• 

a 

■ I I I 

Native States. 

. 3,473 

58,485 

6-94 

Brahmans 

• 

i « * 

• 

. 766 

3-89 

Other Hindus 

• 

• • • 

• 

. 18,780 

69-87 

Muhammadans 

• 

• mm 


. 4,884 

24-77 

Others * 

a 

• mm 

» 

290 

19,720 

1-47 


The significance of these figures will be more clearly seen by comparing 
them with the corresponding statistics for the Departmental cess- schools (see 
Section B, paragraph 2). The Brdhman children of indigenous schools in Bri- 
tish territory numbered 10 per cent, of the Hindu pupils and in Native States 
only 6 per cent. In the cess-schools, however, they formed 23 per cent, of the 
Hindu pupils ; and if the urban schools were taken separately, the percentage 
would be still higher. In Poona, for example, it was 61 percent. Muhammadan 
children, on the other hand, were relatively more numerous in indigenous 
schools than in cess-sohools, bring 28 per cent, of the total number of pupils in 
the former and only 12 per cent, in the latter institutions. The number of 
P&rsis in indigenous schools is not large and is chiefly confined to schools in which 
Zend, Behlvi or P&zend is taught. Children of the Aboriginal and Hill tribes 
are rarely, if ever, found in indigenous schools. The following statistics have 
been returned regarding the age of 53,276 of the pupils. So far as the figures go, 

* Tbo utuab&r of pupils attending M aided indigenous schools was 3 , 548 , making the total number of 
P3ppm indigenous 88,803. 
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they prove that children usually begin and cease to attend indigenous schools 
at earlier ages than they do in the case of cess-schools (see the age-return given 
in paragraph 2 of Section B). 


British Districts. 


Native States. 


Number 

below 

1 

Number 
between 
10 and IS 
years 
of age. 

| , 

Number 
above 13 

Percent. 

Number 

below 

Percent- 

Number ' 
between 
10 and 13 
years of 
age. 

Percent- 

Number 
above 13 

1 

10 years 
of age. 

1 

1 

yeaia 
of age. 

age. 

10 yean 
of age. 

age. 

age. 

years of 
age. 

1 

27,747 

58*51 

14,550 

30 68 

6,125 

10 81 

3,090 

52*78 

2,079 

36 61 

685 

1170 


3. The classification of these schools according to 
cimms of indigenma Schools. the race, social status, and age of the pupils gives 

the following results ; — 






No. OF Sghoois IV 





British 

Teriitory. 

Native 

States. 

i 

(a ) — Classification by race. 

f Hindu schools* ...... 

• 

• 

1,871 

681 

1 

Primary .< 

1 Muhammadan schools ..... 


• 

1,195 

142 

| PArsi schools 

* 

9 

59 

6 

i 

t Goanese schools . • 

• 

♦ 

6 

... 


r Hindu. Vedashffla and Sanskrit schools 

m 


48 

• a . 

Higher .. 

Muhammadan Madrasas .... 

• 


6 

*•« 

„ P&rsi Madrasas ...... 

• 

• 

4 

... 


(< l)— Classification by social status. 

"Hindu, select schools for sons of the rich . . 

• 

a 

64 

8 


Hindu schools open to all but the lowest castes 

* 

• 

1,807 

678 

Primary .« 

j Schools for the lowest castes of Hindus . 



... 


| Muhammadan schools open to all classes and both 
[JP&rsi schools open to all classes and both sexes 

sexes 


1,125 

142 


■ 

• 

69 

«*• 

( 

[■ Schools for sons of Hindu priests 

Schools for youths of the Borah caste 

a 


48 


Higher . 4 

m 

• 

6 

• •• 

[Schools for sons of P&rsi priests 

• 

♦ 1 

4 


Primary . j 

(c ^Classification by age. 

f Infant schools for children under 10 years of age 

• 

• 

288 

84 

l Schools for pupils of any age 

• 

• 

2,898 

789 

Higher 

Schools for youths or men of any age 

m 

• 

58 

• ii 


The Hindu primary schools are purely secular institutions. They are 
established in every part of the Presidency and are more numerous than any 
other class <xf indigenous institutions. Ail other primary indigenous schools, 
whether for Muhammadans, P&rsis or Goanese, are partly or wholly religious 
schools; and all higher institutions for Hindus, Muhammadans and Pdrsis are 
also of this character. 

Whether the primary schools for Hindus are relics of the old. village-sys- 
tem is doubtful. Pew, if any of them, can trace back their existence beyond 

* Jfc w fln dlng a fi>w Hindu schools which ara supported by missionary societies and which through load- 
mrtenos stem inseparably incorporated in our returns. 
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the third generation ; while, on the other hand, many of them are known to 
have been very recently opened. There is, however, ample testimony to show 
that the Brdhmin Pantoji was once regarded as a man of considerable educa- 
tion and held in high respect. But whether this was owing to the Pantoji of 
the last century being better educated than Pantojis are now, or to the fact that 
formerly he had no rivals and was over-rated by the ignorant masses,— -very 
much in the same way as the schoolmaster in the Deserted Village was over- 
rated by his rustic neighbours,— there is no evidence to decide. The probabi* 
lity, however, is that in former times the better-educated Br&hmans were con- 
fined to the higher schools in which Sanskrit was taught, and that the Pantoji 
was always a man of very slight attainments. 

The Hindu primary schools for the sons of wealthy parents are usually 
held in the private houses of rich men, who permit the family-tutor to instruct 
other children of well-to-do parents along with their own. Many independent 
schools of the better sort have originated in this way. Hindu schools open to 
all except the lowest classes are chiefly attended by the sons of tradesmen and 
artisans. The Brdhmans, as already stated, mostly prefer the cess-schools man- 
aged by the Educational Department. Bor the lowest castes, such as Mahdrs, 
workers in leather, &e., and for children of aboriginal and hill tribes no special 
indigenous schools exist, nor are such children admitted to the indigenous 
schools open to the higher classes. It may also be remarked in this connection 
that there are no special indigenous schools for Hindu girls and that Hindu 
parents very rarely send their daughters to the boys’ schools. The Muhammadan 
and P&rsi primary schools, on the other hand, are freely attended by children 
of both sexes, though the boys of course are the more numerous. The Honour- 
able Mr. Badrudin I^abji, moreover, has stated in his evidence before the Com- 
mission that “ every Muhammadan of the upper classes thinks it his duty to 
teach his daughters to read the Kor&n, if nothing more ; and that, aB a general 
rule, women amongst the genuine Muhammadans are far more generally and far 
better educated than the women of other native communities in India.” To 
this testimony we are ablo to add that out of seven Maktabs or Kor&n schools 
established at Render in Gujar&th, four are taught by Muhammadan school- 
mistresses, These schools are respectively named, — The Mariam Bibi Maktab, 
the Asha Bibi Maktab, the Amir Bibi Maktab, and the Syedzin Maktab ; and 
they teach the Korin to 76 boys and 32 girls. The infant-schools, which aie 
mostly Hindu, receive children under six years of age ; while the cess-schools as 
a rule do not. The former, therefore, play a very useful part as ancillary 
institutions. The Goanese schools are wholly unconnected with any European 
or Missionary agency. They are confined to the Th&na district near the Island 
of Bombay and are remnants of the Portuguese parish-schools described in tbe 
first section of this report. But they are now strictly indigenous institutions. 

Few of the Hindu institutions of a higher order are attended by more than 
10 pupils, who are usually the sons of mendicant Brdhman priests and are fed by 
the charity of their neighbours. The Yeda-schools, which are purely religious 
institutions, meet in the verandah of the guru’s house or in a temple. No fees 
are charged by tbe guru ; and be considers it a religious duty to teach the Vedas 
to any Brdhman lads who choose to come to him. In the Sanskrit schools, 
which are partly secular, the teachers are usually old Shastris, who also take no 
remuneration for their services. Ten of them, who were found teaching in the 
Batndgiri district, were formerly employed in the Poona Sanskiit College and 
received doles from the Dakshind fund. The Borah Madrasa at Surat has 
already been described in the first chapter of this report. About three years ago 
another Madrasa was opened in the same town by a Maulvi from B&mpur in 
Upper India. It is attended by nearly 60 pupils, who receive religious and 
secular instruction in Arabic and Persian. The Maulvi is supported by subscrip- 
tions from wealthy people at Surat, Bombay and Baroda, but is reported to be de- 
sirous of obtaining State aid. At BAmdex in Gujar&th, there are no less than four 
Mftdrasas- In one of these, the Ism&l Pipardi Madrasa, there axe 92 pupils, 
9 of whom axe girls. The principal teaoher is a Maulvi from Peshiwar who gives 
^^[^^bhtotiiepupilsintheKordnandinArabio grammar. TheHdji Sdhib 
‘Madrasa is aA institution of the same scope, and contains 40 boys and 12 eirls. 

” Mulls*’ and Pynohdyat” Madrases are purely religious schools, the 
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former being attended by 20 pupils, of whom half are girls, and tbe latter 
giving instruction to 75 boys and 9 girls, all of whom are either Borahs or 
MusaliMns by caste. 

The P&rsi Madrasas are four in number, three being established at Bombay 
and one at Surat. All are well endowed. 

The JijibMi Daddbhdi Charitable Madrasa at Bombay was founded about 
12 years ago, and is attended by about 50 pupils. The Sir J. JijibMi Zend 
Madrasa, also at Bombay, and founded by the first Lady Jamsetji in the year 
1863, employs five teachers, one of whom is a graduate of the Bombay University. 
They receive salaries ranging from Bs. 30 to Bs. 175 per mensem. The insti- 
tution is intended for the professional education of the sons of priests. At 
present 19 students attend it, 10 of whom are graduates or undergraduates of 
the Bombay University, who havo joined the institution for the study of Zend 
and Pehlvi. Another important Pfirsi Madrasa in the City of Bombay is one 
that was founded about 28 years ago in honour of the learned Dastur Mulla 
Piroz. It began as a secular institution ; but religious instruction has recently 
been added to the curriculum. Its morning and evening Persian classes are at- 
tended by 125 students of the neighbouring colleges and high shools. None of 
the Pdrsi Madrasas, which give secular instruction, have ever applied to the 
Educational Department for grants-in-aid, and financially they would seem to be 
well able to remain independent of assistance from the State The Mulla Piroz 
Madrasa, for example, possesses an endowment fund of Bs. 33,398 ; and its ex- 
penditure on education during the last 28 years amounts to Bs. 61,852-9-2. 


4. The methods of instruction, and the languages and subjects in which 
Methods and subjects of matins, the pupils of these several institutions are instructed, 
tum trill be most conveniently discussed under the 

following divisions : — 

(a.) Beligious schools. 

(J.) Partly religious schools, 

(<?.) Secular schools. 


The main object of the Veda schools of the Hindus is to teach young 
_ i . . , . Brdhmans to recite mantras and portions of the 

8 _ j Vedas, and thus to fit them in after-life to assist at 

the various rites and ceremonies of the Hindu household. The instruction 


given in these schools is limited to the correct recitation of the sacred text. The 
pupil reads each passage aloud to the guru, who carefully corrects his mistakes, 
and when the youth has accurately apprehended the words, he commits them to 
memory. No detailed explanation is given of the subject-matter ; and much of 
what is learnt is not understood by tbe pupil. The curriculum in the Borah 
Madrasa at Surat usod to he an extensive one ; hut all study has now virtually 
ceased in the institution. The teaching of the other Madrasas of this class is 
chiefly directed to the interpretation of the Kur&n, but incidentally the pupils* 
studies extend to Arabio Grammar. At the JijibMi D&ddbhai Pdrsi Madrasa 
the studies of the pupils are confined to the writings of Zoroaster in the original 
Zend and in the later Pehlvi and Pdzend version. The ourriculum is of 2 or 2& 
years’ duration and comprises chiefly the Pdrsi moral, sacrificial and ceremonial 
laws ( Yasnd and Vandiddd) ; the Pdrsi liturgy {Bdj and Afnngcm) and a hook 
of psalms and invocations ( Visjperdd ). But, just as in the Hindu Vedashdld, 
the Pdrsi pupil too often learns much of this literature by rote without under- 
standing it. The method pursued in the Muhammadan mosque- schools is some- 
what similar. There are doubtless examples to be found of a Mulla, who is 
well versed in the Eurdn, expounding it to his favourite pupils. But as a gen- 
eral rule the pupils simply learn to read the words of the Kurdn and to commit 
portions of it to memory. In rural districts the school children are to he seen 
seated before the Mull^a on the raised verandah of a mosque, all reading aloud 
at the same moment from the hooks in front of them and swaying their bodies to- / 
and-fro as they read. The noise and confusion of this performance does nol^j 
seem to strike the teacher as objectionable. But this is not perhaps to bai 
pondered at, as he i$ usually an almost illiterate man, being barely able to read* 
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and wholly unable to write. Some mosques received a Government grant which 
has been continued to them since the tima of the Muhammadan rule, and in them 
the K&zi is expected to teach the Kur&n as part of his official duty. In such 
cases the teaching is of a somewhat more intelligent type than that just 
described. 

The Hindu Sanskrit schools teach grammar, logic, medicine, and philoso- 
, , phy and are confined to Brdhman pupils. With 

Partly wiigioua school*. exception of those who study medicine, the 

pupils usually become Pv/r&niks, and practise as such in the temples or in the 
houses of rich men. The Muhammadan schools, besides teaching the Arabic 
Kur&n, give elementary instruction in Persian and in Hindustani or Arabic* 
Sindhi. The pupils, however, are rarely taught anything except reading, 
writing, and notation. Arithmetical tables and the four simple rules of arithmetic, 
which constitute the greater part of the curriculum of the Hindu primary secular 
sohools are almost universally neglected. So also are grammar, geography, and 
history. Still the central faot that a moral and literary work like the Kur&n 
forms the chief subject of Btudy in every Muhammadan Bchool, should not be over- 
looked ; for there can be little doubt, that if these sohools could secure more 
intelligent teaching they would become the germ of an intellectual revival 
among the Muhammadan community. The partly religious schools of the Pdrsis 
axe both of a primary and of an advanced order. The primary sohools give a 
course of secular instruction in Gujar&thi, which is very similar to that prescribed 
by the departmental standards ; and the girls who attend such schools are also 
taught needle-work and embroidery. Religious instruction from the Kordeh 
Avesta (a selection of prayers in Zend and Pdzend) is given by a separate teacher 
who is usually a Mobed or priest. In an advanced institution like Sir Jamsetji 
JijibMi’s Zend Madrasa or the Mulla Biroz’s Madrasa the curriculum embraces 
instruction in the Zend Avesta and in Pehlvi, Sanskrit, Persian, and English. 
In Pelhvi the pupils read the Dmkdrd (a work that is partly an exposition of the 
Zoroastrian religion) ; Addrbad’s Pandndmd (a book of moral precepts) ; the 
Arddivirdf (an allegory resembling the Pilgrim’s Progress ) ; JSmdaheshni (a 
treatise on cosmogony) ; and Pehm translations of Vandidm , Ydsnd, Visperdd, 
and Khordeh Avesta . The instruction given in Persian, Sanskrit, and English is 
fully up to the requirements of the University entrance examination; and cm 
the whole this institution may be described as the most flourishing Madrasa in 
the Presidency. 


The Goanese schools give elementary instruction in Goanese and Latin; 
and the pupils axe further instructed in the Christian religion by the Goanese 
parish priests. 

These institutions, which, as we have shown, axe peculiar to the Hindus, 
„ , . , are all primary vernacular sohools, in which the 

c « so oo - medium of instruction is Mar&thi, Gujardthi, Banya- 

Sindhi or KAnarese, according to the province in which the schools are estab- 
lished. The subjects of study vary considerably in different schools. Many 
schools teach only writing ; others only writing and multiplication-tables ; but 
in many towns the larger schools have extended their programme and more or 
less follow the departmental standards of instruction. A school belonging to 
the last-mentioned category teaches the native multiplication-tables, mental 
arithmetic, involving simple accounts, slate-arithmetic up to simple division, 
reading and writing the script and printed vernacular character, and the 
geography and history of the province or rilla. A pupil in a school of this de- 
scription will go through the course somewhat as follows : — Bor the first two or 
three months he learns to count from 1 up to 100 and to write the numerals on 
a sanded board or on the ground. He then begins the native multiplication, 
tables. These are of two kinds. The integral tables go up to 20x 20 and to 
10X30 or 40; they also include a table of the squares of all numbers from 
1 to 100, and concrete tables money, weight and [capacity. The 
tables consist of multiples up to 100 times of f, 1J, l|, % 8$, and 7-fc. 
This formidable array of figures takes a boy from two to three years to commit 
memory. But during this time he is also learning to read mid write the 
ifonffl e and compound letters of the alphabet and easy syllables and words. 
fiKMgxla the first &ag© of his studies, on completing which, the hoy proceeds to 
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learn the four simple rules of arithmetic and the practical application of the 
fractional and integral tables to simple problems in mental arithmetic. Much 
time is also devoted to exercises in handwriting; as a rule the whole morning of 
each day is spent copy- writing and in learning to read and transcribe proper 
names and the formal preambles and endings employed in private and commer- 
cial correspondence. When a boy has attained some readiness and fluency at 
these various exercises, he enters upon his third stage, which consists of more 
advanced exercises in mental arithmetic, writing and reading, with the addition 
of geography and history. In a fow select schools in Gujarath and the Deccan, 
the mental arithmetic at this stage is of an extensive character and involves the 
learning of rules and formulae for the calculation of practice, interest and 
discount. The writing-exercises consist chiefly of copying out manuscripts, 
many of which the pupil laboriously learns by heart, as ho spells them out word 
by word. To some extent the exercise is also a reading-lesson; but the first and 
second departmental reading- books are chiefly used for this purpose, and in teach- 
ing them some attempt is made to impart the first rudiments of vernacular gram- 
mar. It is now, too, that the departmental wall-map of the zilla is studied 
and followed up by oral instruction in the history of the province. A pupil 
takes at least five years to go through the complete course even under an except- 
tionally good teacher. But as a matter of fact very few boys ever go through 
the whole curriculum. It must also be borne in mind that this curriculum is 
confined to select town-schools, the masters of which have felt the necessity of 
advancing with the times and of borrowing from a system that has proved 
attractive in the people’s cess-schools. The large majority of Pantojis teach 
only the multiplication-tables and the reading and writing of the script verna- 
cular character, though they have begun to extensively usb the lithographed 
Modi-reading books that have been published by the Educational Department. 

The ordinary daily routine of a Hindu indigenous school is nearly the 
same in all the parts of the Presidency. Each morning^ at about 6 o’clock the 
Pantoji, who is in some cases a Brfihman* and the priest of many of the families 
whose children attend the school, goes round the village and collects his pupils. 
This process usually occupies some time. At one house the pupil has to be 
persuaded to come to school ; at another, the parents have some special instruc- 
tions to give the master regarding the refractoriness of their son ; at a third, he 
is asked to administer chastisement on the spot. As soon as he has collected a 
sufficient number of his pupils he takes them to the school. Eor the first half 
hour a Bhupdli or invocation to the Sun, Saraswati, Ganpati, or some other 
deity, is chanted by the whole school. After this the boys who can write, trace 
the letters of their Kittas or copy- slips with a dry pen, the object of this 
exercise being to givo free play to the fingers and wrist and to accustom them 
to the sweep of the letters. 

When the tracing-lesson is over the boys begin to write copies ; and the 
youngest children who have been hitherto merely looking on are taken in hand 
either by the master’s son or by one of the elder pupils. The master himself 
generally confines his attention to one or two of the oldest pupils and to those 
whose instruction he has stipulated to finish within a given rime. All the pupils 
are seated in one small room or verandah, and the confusion of sounds, which 
arises from three or four sets of boys reading and shouting out their tables all 
at the same moment, almost baffles description. One of the Educational 
Inspectors writes : “ Each pupil recites at the top of his voice, and the encourage- 
ment to noise is found in the fact that the parents often compute the energy of 
the master from the volume of sound proceeding from the school. This is no 
exaggeration. I have myself heard villagers complain that our Government 
schools lack the swing ana energy of the indigenous schools.” 

* The masters of indigenous schools are distributed by race or caste as follows 


Brahmans 90S 

Orher Hindus 1,006 

Muhammadans 828 

Pdwis 8 


Others not returned . 1,662 

8,906 

39 


Domtaqr. 
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Th ft school breaks up about 9 or 10 o’clock, and re-assembles at 2 in the 
afternoon. The concluding lesson is given at 4 p.m. Tor this the boys are 
ranged in two rows facing each other, while two of the older pupils are stationed 
at one end between the two rows and dictate the multiplication-tables, step by 
step, for the rest of the boys to shout after them in chorus. When this is over, 
the school is dismissed and the master personally conducts the younger children 
to their homes. The school nominally meets every day of the week, Sundays 
included. But the frequent holidays on account of Hindu feasts and fasts, 
and the closure of the school twice a month on Amav&sya or now-moon day and 
Paurnimd or full-moon day, fair ly take the place of the weekly and other holi- 
days in English schools. In harvest-time also, many of the rural indigenous 
schools are entirely closed. It is still the practice in some indigenous schools, 
though the custom is rapidly dying out, for the pupils on tho eve of Amdvdsyd 
and Paurnimd to perform the ceremony of Pdtipuja or slate- worship. A quarter 
of an anna, a betel-uut, half a seer of grain, a little saffron and turmeric, and a 
few flowers, are laid upon the slate of each pupil as offerings to Saraswati, the 
Goddess of learning. Before these each hoy reverently bows down, and then 
places the slate for a few minutes on his head. The, master afterwards appro- 
priates the offerings. 

Crowded, noisy and ill-regulated as the school-room is, the majority of these 
schools fairly accomplish their main object, which is to teach reading, writing 
and the native multiplication-tables. Our returns show that nearly one-third of 
the pupils are able to read and write and that about one-sixth know their tables. 
These statistics, however, are not based on any actual examination of the pupils, 
but on the opinions of the Pantojis themselves. 

It appears to he generally agreed that the punishments inflioted upon the 
pupils of indigenous schools are less barbarous and severe than they were 20 
years ago. There is still, however, considerable room for improvement in this 
respect. 

5. We have shown in paragraph 2 of this section that the indigenous 

primary schools have slowly hut steadily increased in 
The effect of the operatimii of the numbers since 1842, and that last year they contained 
schools, about 12,000 more scholars than m 1855. There is 

also a general improvement observable in their man- 
agement and method of teaching, which is both directly and indirectly due to the 
operations of the Educational Department. The departmental cess-schools are 
admitted by all to have greatly raised the intellectual level of the upper and 
middle classes ; and indirectly this has forced the indigenous schoolmaster to 
improve his school or yield to a more intelligent rival. But the direct effect of 
the department’s operations has been greater still. The indigenous schools 
have never flourished in the rural districts ; hut in the towns they havo of late 
years steadily increased in efficiency, and this result is unanimously attributed 
by the Educational Inspectors to the stimulating influence of the urban cess- 
schools, whioh are extremely well equipped and popular. The Inspector’s reports 
all testify to the fact that the old aversion to printed books and to the teaching 
of elementary grammar, geography and history is dying out. The information 
which we have collected from the indigenous schoolmaster’s own statements 
amply confirms this view. Our returns show that 17,000 scholars, in more 
than one-fourth of the indigenous schools, now use the printed departmental 
books and that most of the larger institutions profess to teach the elements of 
vernacular grammar and the geography and history of the zilla or province. 
But there is another reason for this change that has come over the indigenous 
schools. In the year 1870 Mr. Peile completely assimilated the standard of 
instruction in the two lowest classes of the cess-school with the indigenous school- 
course, the immediate effect of which was to place the indigenous schpols in 
organic relation with the department as ancillary institutions and to assure 
their stability and popularity. To this stroke of policy the indigenous school- 
master is now slowly responding by extending his curriculum on the Tine s of the 
departmental system of instruction. He is also showing an increasing disposition 
to avail himself of the speoial grant-in-aid rules, which Mr, Peile framed for the 
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indigenous schools in 1870. So long as the Pantoji regarded the neighbouring 
Government school as a modem rival that he could never hope to equal, it was 
natural that he should cling all tho more closely to his ancestral modes of 
teaching, which gave his school a distinctive character and appealed to wholly 
different tastes from those which the Government school satisfied. But now 
that ho has begun to see that the people freely uso his school as a preparatory 
institution to the higher cess-school, and that his position, instead of being 
threatened by the action of tho cess-schools, is strengthened and improved, his 
desire for isolation is fast disappearing. At tho end of the year, 78 of the larger 
indigenous schools were receiving grants-in-aid; and there can be no doubt 
from tho evidence and other information lately received by the Commission 
that many more schools are prepared to accept the rules, if slightly modified. 
As regards the higher indigenous institutions it is generally believed that they 
have diminished both in numbers and efficiency during the last 60 years. The 
Sanskrit schools have yielded place to the now order of colleges inaugurated by 
the University. The Vedic schools and Madrasas, which were almost purely 
religious institutions, have lost ground from causes which are only remotely 
duo to the operations of the Educational Department. An increasing careless- 
ness in the performance of the complex rites and ceremonies of the Hindu reli- 
gion is generally admitted on all sides ; and by Hindus themselves it is believed 
to point to a time not very remote, when'the services of a priest, well acquainted 
with the sacred mysteries, will no longer be in any groat demand. Already the 
employments to which the pupils in these schools used to aspire are much fewer 
and loss lucrative than they once were. 


6. The tuition-fees charged in indigenous schools vary considerably, not 
„ , „ . . only in each district, but in almost every town or 

village. So far as there is any fixed scale, it appears 
to range from 6 pies up to Rs. 2 per mensem. But this is exclusive of payments 
in kind which are often considerable. The average rate paid in a village-school 
is probably not more than four annas ; while in urban schools it is somewhat 
higher. The master sometimes receives all his emoluments in kind instead of 
in cash, but more frequently in both forms. Occasionally he occupies a private 
house rent-free; or his school is accommodated in the village-ehavdi or in 
a temple or mosque. In some villages in lieu of fees he receives a fixed annual 
income from the villagers, or if a Muhammadan from the mosque-fnnds. It is 
also a common practice for the master to agree to instruct a pupil in certain 
subjects within a given time for a lump payment, which is sometimes as much 
as Rs. 100. We have already referred to the presents which some masters 
receive at the time of Pdtipujd or the slate-ceremony. It is also not uncommon 
for the master to receive a present in money, clothes, or grain, when a pupil 
begins to learn his multiplication-tables, and again when he begins the alpha- 
bet ; and similar presents are made on the occasion of the hoy’s marriage and 
thread-ceremonies. In most mosque-schools it is a standing rule that each 
pupil should pay the master one pice and a cake of bread every Thursday, 
though this rule is often modified so as to enable the master to receive the bread 
by daily instalments. On the whole it is estimated that the master of a rural 
school seldom receives more than Rs. 8, and in the smaller villages more than 
Rs. 5 per mensem in money and kind, and that in urban schools a master re- 
ceives on the average about twice the latter sum; while in the largest schools his 
monthly income is in some instances as much a3 Rs. 50. It should be added 
that in rural districts the indigenous schoolmaster is very irregularly paid. Not 
unfrequently he fails to recover his arrears and is compelled to break up his 
school and remove elsewhere. In the smaller villages of under 700 inhabitants 
he has never yet succeeded in obtaining a permanent footing ; and it is also 
important to note that he is generally compelled in his own interest to exclude 
children of the poorer classes who are unable to pay tuition-fees. The rate- 
supported schools, which admit all classes and instruct from 20 to 45 per cent, 
of the pupils without charge, are the only schools which have hitherto had the 
least chance of becoming permanent in such villages. In the higher indigenous 
institutions no fees are levied. Most of Buoh schools are permanently endowed, 
and those which are not so supported are maintained by charitable persons who 
can afford to he independent of tuition-fees. 
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Ways and means of pi irmiy educa- 
tion. 


7. A consideration of the position which indigenous schools ought to fill in 

Rp n mn in ni, ri *tii rmB. a “TO 1 * 1 * ammtalim o£ primary eduction «. 

not he separated from the whole question of the 
relations of Government to private enterprise, the duties of municipalities, and 
the relative advantages of the Bombay cess-schools. The whole subject must 
be looked at from several points of view and the arguments arranged on each 
side. This part of the section must therefore be somewhat long, but it will 
enable us to treat subsequent recommendations with greater conciseness. The 
first question to be considered is that of the ways and means of primary educa- 
tion and the liabilities with which the several funds available are already 
charged. The second part of this section will involve a comparison of indigenous 
and cess-schools. In the third we shall treat of our recommendations. 

The ways and means of primary education consist mainly of the cess con- 
tributions (or rural educational cess as it may be 
called), municipal grants, both of which are aided 
by tuition-fees, and the assignment from provincial 
funds, whioh we regard as a grant-in-aid to primary education. The liabilities 
of the cess-income are sufficiently recognized and distinct. District com- 
mittees are bound by law and equity to expend the local cess for the benefit of 
the cess-contributions in the district in which it is raised. In considering the 
whole subject we lay particular stress ou this consideration. We are impressed 
with the conviction that the wishes and interests of the cess-payers must he the 
leading factor in deciding whether cess-funds should he spent on cess-schools or 
on indigenous schools. The case of the provincial assignment is more difficult. 
We regard the provincial assignment in the spirit in which it was viewed in the 
Government of India Resolution No. 60, Home Department, dated February 
11th, 1871, namely, as a grant-in-aid of local resources raised for elementary 
education. We therefore lay down the principle that cess-funds are entitled to 
their full share of this provision in proportion to the cess-income, and that 
municipalities or towns cannot justly claim a larger share than is proportioned 
to the municipal expenditure. on primary schools, which c onsist s of a umpi) 
portion of cess-income raised in the town and of a municipal grant or voluntary 
contributions with the addition of the school-fees. If this principle is 
very important results will follow. We shall show presently (page 102) that 
in 1881-82, 166 municipalities received a grant from provincial revenues of 
Bs. 2,17,272 in aid of their own resources which were Bs. 1,34,680. On the 
other hand, the rural cess-schools received hut Bs. 29,418 in aid of their cess- 
income of Bs. 7,08,327. This inequality of distribution, which bears no pro- 
portion to local sacrifices and resources, cannot in our opinion he justified. We 
_ , . . , advocate the entire separation both in finance and 

mvftm ij?riiaJI£nfala aat ^ ac * 00 W8 in administration of rural and urban primary educa- 
tion. This separation seems a necessary corollary to 
the measures which his Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Council has 
taken in connection with the local self-government soheme. When the sever- 
ance of administration has been completed, the provincial assignment should 
bear a strict proportion to municipal or rural expenditure on primary education. 
The further question, however, arises whether the introduction of the new policy 
should not coincide with a re-adjustment of the existing grant. Such a re-ad- 
justment would reduce the ways and means that are now applied to urban pri- 
mary instruction and pro tmto . increase those available for rural elementary 
schools, which could be spent either in aiding indigenous schools or extending 
cess-schools. Arguments are not wanting against a change of this sort 
Two of these arguments must he stated. The first is that the introduction 
of self-government and the transfer of the control of primary education in 
towns to town-committees is an experiment. It may not be politic, even under 
cover of redressing an anomaly, to transfer to town-boards a oharge without 
the corresponding income which has hitherto met that charge. The asso- 
ciation of responsibilities with increased liabilities on the threshold of a 
great . political experiment may prejudice the popularity and success of that 
experiment. The second argument for leaving to the municipalities the funds 

Which ***** s * * - 


_ are now assigned to urban-schools is, that experience has shown the 
elasticity of urban expenditure on primary education. It is in the towns that 
the elementary cess-schools are crowded with hundreds of scholars, and the 
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largest indigenous or private schools are calling out for help. If the State is so 
liberal as to start the new experiment with ample moans, it can fairly lay down 
the principle that the inevitable extension of primary education in the cities and 
towns must be met from municipal or local resources, until in the course of years 
the inequality of which we complain has reduced itself. According to this view 
the expenditure will inevitably increase, whilst the provincial assignment will 
remain stationary, and the increasing cost will be met hy increased local resources. 
We recognise the force of these arguments. We appreciate the inconvenience 
of reducing a grant just when the corresponding expenditure is transferred to 
municipal committees, and we believe that the inequality will disappear in the 
course of the next decade in the larger towns. In the smaller towns, however, 
we fear that the committees will only spend up to the income now transferred 
without making greater sacrifices or increasing their local contributions. On the 
other hand, the witnesses who have been cross-examined by us (Mr. Sorabji 
Shapurji Bengali, C.I.E., in answer to Mr. Lee- Warner’s first question, page 8, 
and the Honourable Mr. Badrudin Tyabji and other witnesses) who represent 
in a special sense municipal feeling, honourably admit the injustice and 
disparity of the present assignment. Public gratitude is usually not long-lived. 
In a year or two the concession now granted will he forgotten, and the necessary 
sacrifices, which ought to be made by municipalities to provide for urban primary 
education, are more likely to be made at the outset whilst public sentiment is 
stirred to a sense of its new dignity and responsibilities than later on. As soon 
as the charges of instruction increase, fresh demands will he made on the State, 
and their refusal will put out of mind the liberality of Government in starting 
municipal committees with excessive grants at the expense of rural committees. 
The matter must also be viewed irom the stand-point of the district committees, 
and exclusive consideration must not be paid to urban committees. The district 
or taluka committees are already sensible of the injustice doue to them, and 
demand the re-adjustment of the provincial assignment which they have long 
awaited with impatience. We have shown that for the past 12 years the levy of 
a non-agricultural cess or a municipal education-rate has been discussed, and tho 
rural committees regard the present opportunity as favourable for a settlement 
of their own claims. Between these conflicting claims the opinion at which we 
arrive is as follows. If it is considered impossible for Government to increase 
their assignment for primary education, we hold that the inequality of distribu- 
tion should at once be rectified. The fund available for rural primary education 
must henceforth be entirely separated from the ways and means of urban edu- 
cation. The cess income, which will continue to form the main local resources 
of the former, must be supplemented by a proportionate share of the provincial 
assignment : and the municipal grant, together with the portion of cess funds 
paid by the residents in towns and other local contributions, can only claim to 
receive its proportion of the provincial assignment. But we strongly press on 
Government the need for a larger assignment of public revenues in aid of local 
expenditure on primary education. This might in part be provided by an 
imperial grant which we are unanimously of opinion should he annually made 
to each local government or administration. In part also it might be provided 
by an addition from provincial revenues. How inadequate the present 
grant is will appear at a glance. Excluding the cost of colleges for training 
masters from which both town and village schools benefit, and the shares of the 
cost of inspection and direction, the total cost of maintaining the depart- 
mental schools and school-houses for primary education in the British districts 
of Bombay for 1881-82 was Es. 10,89,597, of which the provincial assignment 
was only Es. 2,46,690. In other words local resources, which were Es. 8,42,907, 
were aided by a grant of 23 per cent, by the State. But the disparity of the 
assignment of tins contribution of 28 per cent, to towns and villages respectively 
will appear from these figures. 156 municipal towns provided Es. 1,84,580 for 
primary education in the shape of fees, oess contributions, and municipal grants. 
They received from the State Es. 2,17,272, being 88 per cent, of the total State 
grant-in-aid to primary schools for boys and 161 per cent, of urban resources. 
The rural districts provided Es.7, 08,327 for primary education in the shape of local 
resources, and received from the State only Es. 29,418, or less than 12 per oent. of 
the whole State assignment, being a grant-in-aid of local effort of 4 per cent. 

We have rgarded the provincial assignment as specially assigned in the 
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Bombay have lately viewed the matter in that aspeet. It is of course open to 
the department to argue that the cess income and the assignment form one 
single fund, and chat it is not fair to regard any particular expenditure as made 

from cess funds or the provincial assignment sepa- 
Bnrai furoiB, m well at nibin, have jately. But this view of the case will only strong- 
» claim on the jnoiuici.il gwut then our argument. If the great deficiency between 

the urban resources and the urban expenditure is regarded as supplied direct from 
cess funds, then the expenditure of the contributions of village cess-payers in 
towns, where those contributors do not reside, only accentuates the complaint 
of unfairness, and almost deserves the charge of an illegal appropriation of ocss 
money. Therefore we have preferred 1o take the view, which is quite arbitrary, 
but more favourable to the department, that the provincial assignment is a 
sum voted by Government for primary education, which according to the discre- 
tion of the Education Department is spent in towns or villages according to the 
wants of either. We have shown that of the assignment 166 municipalities 
receive more than 88 per cent, and the rural schools less than 12 per cent. We 
have further shown that this distribution hears no proportion whatever to 
local resources. The towns are aided by a grant-in-aid of 3 61 per cent, of their 
own resources, and the rural schools by a grant-in-aid of only 4 per cent. Our 
charge of unfairness and our claim for a re-adjustment depends, then, upon the 
question whether the provincial assignment is really a giant-in-aid or merely 
a free grant from Government to primary education unfettered by any liabilities 
or charges whatsoever. We are unanimously of opinion that it was intended 
as a grant-in-aid and considered as such until a recent date. The proceedings 
of the Government of India in the Home Department, No. 60, dated .February 
11th, 1871, leave on our minds no doubt of the intention of Government. We 
extract these sentences : — “ The faot is that primary education must be support- 
ed both by imperial funds and by local rates.” “ This does not lessen the 
obligation of Government to contribute as liberally as other demands allow, to 
supplement the sums raised by local effort. The true policy will be to distri- 
bute the imperial funds so far as such funds are available in proportion to the 
amount raised by the people from each district.” It is permissible to assign 
from the provincial grant funds in aid of schools mainly supported by contri- 
butions from local cesses or municipal rates. A rule, however, should be laid 
down that the State contribution is not to exceed one-half of the aggregate 
contributions from all other sources or one-third of the total expenditure on 
education in the school concerned.” BEow far this rule is observed, if the provin- 
cial assignment is considered to be assigned specially to urban schools in the 
proportion which we have shown needs no further comment. Paragraph 6 of 
the Government of India’s remarks is even more explicit. A special exception 
to the general rule is admitted in poor and backward districts “ where the popula- 
tion is large, and the rate, owing to the poverty of the people, insufficient to 
give the required quota.” This exception cannot apply to the municipalities 
which we have noticed. Their annual income in 1880-81, exclusive of opening 
balances, which amounted to Its. 17,09,678, was lis. 69,78,201, and there can 
be no doubt that the inhabitants are as a rule bettor able to contribute an edu- 
cational oess than the peasant proprietary of rural Bombay. 


TJiban indl 
a charge on 


ms school* must he 
to uiban fund. 


We are therefore of opinion that the ways and means of urban and rural 

primary education must he kept distinct, and the 
town contributions must not receive a larger pro- 

J ortion of the grant-in-aid than the cess funds. If 
to raise their grant ot if the Government of Tn<b> 
are not prepared to make a special assignment for primary education, we 
advocate a re-adjustment of the aid now given and, a consequent toeraa s e of 
the funds available for primary education in rural’ districts. The deficit in 
tile towns must be made good by municipal taxation. It is not a case of 
robbing the urban sobool to pay for the rural school, hut of restoring to the 
latter what belongs to it in justice and equity. If, however, the grant can be 
increased, the increase should go to the village schools and the towns might 
then he allowed to retain the funds that are now applied to urban primary edu- 
cation, leaving it to the course of time and the natural development of town 
tgf ifeofc a gradual re-adjustment. According to this view of the case the 
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towns will either lose a part of their present grant, or else retain it, if the rural 
fund is supplemented by a more liberal provincial grant. But henceforth the 
towns will never he able to put their hands into tho cess-payers’ pockets, as 
they have hitherto done. The best indigenous schools are in the towns, and 
the town-fund * must help them, if they are to be helped. The cess fund will 
only be available to help rural indigenous schools, and a consideration of the 
claims of indigenous schools involves at the outset separation of urban indige- 
nous schools from such institutions in the villages. 

A comparison between the value of education in the Bombay cess schools 

and in the indigenous schools is tho next step to- 
Comparison of indigenous and cess- wav ds answering the question, whether the addi- 
* hoa tional funds, which will either be granted or set free 

for extending primary education, should bo expended in opening new cess schools, 
or in aiding and creating indigenous schools. The arguments on each side of 
the question are set forth below — 


Government Cess Schools. 


X. The cess school gives the cheapest educa- 
tion to the contributors. The fee to a cess-payer 
varies from £ to 2 annas according to the class 
of instruction, and to a non-cess-payer from 2 
to an average of 6 annas rising in rare cases to 
he average cost to cess-funds is only 
head per mensem, and yet 20 to 40 
the poorer boys are taught gratui- 


Indigenous Schools. 

1. The fee in indigenous schools varies from 
an average of 4 annas to Bs. 2 a month. Where 
the fee is less than 4 annas it is supplemented 
by presents to the master. Very few, if any, 
pupils are exempted from the payment of fees. 
Education is therefore more expensive to all, 
and the cost is prohibitive to the poor and 
dull boys who in a cess school would be taught 
free. 



2. Not only are no classes of the rural com- 
munity excluded from cess schools, but the 
Muhammadans have taken special advantage of 
them. There are 2,862 Mahars and low-caste 
boys and 2,176 Aboiigines now in Government 
schools. 


2. No indigenous school dare receive a low- 
caste boy : yet the Mahars and R&noshis own 
land in every village and pay the cess. Indi- 
genous schools are unknown m the wild forest 
tracts, and in Berdr, where liberal grants are 
offered, none have been established for the 
Aborigines. The secular education of Mu- 
hammadune was almost entiiely neglected in 
Gujardth and elsewhere until cess schools were 
opened* 


3. The cess school is a permanent institu- 
tion. If the master falls ill or dies, he is re- 
placed. The demand for education once 
aroused and supplied in any village will always 
be supplied. 

4. The average attendance in a cess school 
is 64, which is both a cause and result of its 
superior efficiency. The facilities of inspection 
and examination are in proportion to the concen- 
tration of pupils, and it is easier for the masters 
in a large school to divide their teaching power 
according to the wants and capacities of the 
various children. The boys are taught regu- 
larly and the stupid children not neglected. 

5. The returns of attendance, and the effi- 
ciency of teaching in the cess school are subject- 
ed to every possible test and can be relied on. 

6. The popularity of the cess schools is such 
that constant applications are received for open- 
ing them in villages which have to be refused. 


3. The indigenous school-master except in 
towns is a bird of passage. Directly famine 
or accident temporarily affects the attendance 
he moves off. His illness or death also closes 
the school. 

4. The average attendance in the indige- 
nous schools throughout the Presidency is 20, 
and in rural villages it cannot exceed 10. It 
is a well-known fact that the clever or richer 
boys are taught to the neglect of the stupid 
children. Yet, notwithstanding this concentra- 
tion of attention we cannot find that a single 
boy has ever passed the public service exami- 
nation from an indigenous school. 

5. Experience has suggested grave doubts 
whether reliance can he placed upon the returns 
of attendance sent in by indigenous masters. 

6. In towns some indigenous schools are 
popular, but in the districts we have only 
heard of one which could hold its own against 
the cess school. Villagers often are so dis- 
satisfied with the indigenous school that they 
apply for a Government school to surpersede it. 


* Whether the town or rural fund can claim an additional grant for assisting indigenous schools will 
depend, 1st, on the provision assigned to it by Government, 2nd, on the view which is taken of the character of 
the contract on withdrawal, which is discussed in Section L, In our opinion a separate and carefully considered 
financial arrangement must he specially made with each municipality at the time of transfer. 
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Government Cess Schools. 


Indigenous Schools. 


7. The masters of cess schools are trained or 
else men of whose capacity to teach practical 
proof has been given. 


7. Some of the masters of indigenous schools 
aie clever men dismissed from the department 
or unable to find employment in it. But the 
ordinary village-master is described by the 
witnesses before the Commission as grossly 
ignorant. 


8* It is not true that the course of study m the 
cess school is to oambitious and too unpractical. 
Mr, Apte, the great advocate of indigenous 
schools, admits at page 29 of hisevidence, that 
not a single practical subject is taught in an 
indigenous school which is not taught in a 
cess school. The cess school has in fact adopt- 
ed many changes of curriculum to suit the 
popular demand The fact that in towns the 
cess schools are filled with the sons of the most 
influential citizens proves the value put on 
them. In villages they are well-filled and an 
average of 64. boys to a school could not be 
maintained if the mstraction were not useful 
and valued. 


9. In the great majority of instances the 
Government school-house is entirely satisfac- 
tory in a sanitary point of view. 

10 The extension of cess schools is a mere 
matter of £ unds The oiganisation exists and 
masteis are ready for employ. They also stand 
the strain of famine or other agricultural 
disaster. 


8. On the other hand, the indigenous school 
is specially favourable for the contract system 
or for a special want. The shop-keeper who 
wants a special system of accounts taught to 
his son, the parent who wants his son crammed 
in a fixed time for a special test, the father of 
a troublesomo boy who despises the mild disci- 
pline of the Government schoolmaster but 
has a wholesome diead of the rod of " plagosi 
Orbilii/' all find the indigenous schoolmaster 
ready to adapt his system to their special 
wants. 

Lastly the cess schools in towns are over- 
filled, and there is no money to open a village 
cess school. # The State system has created a 
demand which it cannot satisfy and the indi- 
genous schoolmaster profits by it. 

# 9. The school-room is almost alwayB ill-ven- 
tilated and in the hot season injurious to the 
health of the pupils. 

10. Indigenous schools have grown with 
the growth of education. Yet even now in 
British districts with their 24,598 towns and 
villages there are only 3,954* such schools. 
A famine at once closes all except the town 
schools. 


The above comparison and the testimony of nearly every witness establish 
the fact that the cess schools are more popular and efficient than indigenous 
schools. Yet there may be two arguments in favour of the latter — their greater 
cheapness to the State, and the advantage of encouraging private enterprise. 
We shall presently examine these points, but here we wish to state that we can 
find no evidence to prove that education in the indigenous school is more practi- 
cal and more useful than it is in a Government school. The Government schools 
have the disadvantage of the fetters of a system which must meet all wants, but 
they appear to have marched abreast of the wants of the time. In some respects 
they have even borrowed from the indigenous schools without advantage. The 
Government school is opposed to the contract-system, and looking to the various 
classes which attend it, it cannot he expected to meet special wants. But that 
it meets fairly well the general wants of society and does not educate over tlie 
heads of rural society is, we think, proved by the increase of 93 per cent, in the 
attendance at primary schools since 1871, at an increasing cost of 18 per cent., 
and by the universal demand for increasing the number of cess schools. 

The indigenous school will never give a cheaper education to the cess-payer 
than the cess school, but it may cost cess funds less than the cess school, and 
therefore enable cess funds to go further in extending education. We proceed 
to lay before the Commission some facts which will enable an opinion to be 
formed on this matter. It is only necessary to remember that the department are 

practically trustees administering through looal oom- 
m*. qaestioa «* euonomy dwmused. mittees the local cess, and they are bound to consider 
, , , „ ... the claims of the contributors to receive the most effi- 

cwmt education at the least cost. We have no reason to believe that for many 
^eaf8)to,oome indigenous schools could reach the standard of efficiency and 

* . ** »W ' 1 
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cheapness which after 16 years’ steady perseverance the department has ensured 
But, assuming for argument that no risk of impaired efficiency were incurred T>y 
trusting to indigenous agency, the question narrows itself into this — whether ihe 
indigenous agency is so much cheaper to cess=funds that a far greater exten- 
sion of primary education would bo practicable under it, and thus cnablo more 
oess-contiibutors to participate in the expenditure without much addition to the 
cost to th°m of educating their children. The present grants-in-aid have been 
condemned by many witnesses as too illiberal. We therefore take them because 1 
they will represent the least possible assistance which the State must render. 
We find that a Government primary school with an average attendance in this 
year of 121 pupils cost the department Rs.419 after deducting the fees ioi 
tuition. In its last examination these rcsidts were obtained : — 


N umbel piesei ted 
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No 
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1st lie ul 

No 

passul m 

2nd Head. 

No 
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No 
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95 

81 
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85 

81 

39 

36 

80 

i 

26 

80 

30 
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Such results would have earned under the existing rules Rs. 281-8-0, and if the 
brants -were increased to the sealo recommended, Rs. 376. In other words, the 
cess income would save either Rs. 167-8-0 or Rs 73, as the case might he, which 
would he available for assisting an indigenous school in another village, and 
thns enabling other cess-paycrs to derive a direct benefit from the cess. But 
looking at the matter from tho cess-payers’ point of view, it may be doubted if 
the disadvantages would not outweigh the advantage. Those who now benefit 
by the cess- school would lose tho advantages they possess of low fees, tho per- 
centage of free-studontsliips, and the guarantee of permanent and continued 
efficiency, in order that their loss of those advantages might save a fraction of 
the cost of aiding another school in another village. The cess funds would thus 
cover a wider area, hut the general efficiency of instruction would he impaired, 
and education would cost more to the cess-payers, since fees would be raised. 

The question has yet to he viewed from the point of the encouragement 

which would he given to private enterprise. Indi- 
The ati vantage of encooi aging pn genous schools, ft liberally aided, would doubtless 

' lle tntei I " M, ° irai >rove, and perhaps in tho towns would lower their 

fees. But it has taken many years of uninterrupted effort to bring the soheme 
of elementary instruction in the cess schools to its present efficiency, and as the 
machinery for extending it through indigenous schools does not yet exist, pro- 
gress would be arrested in the necessity for creating it. There is no analogy 
between the case of Bengal, if we understand the position of affairs there, and 
Bombay. There is no vast organisation here of indigenous schools waiting to be 
brought under the influence of the department. In the whole area of the Presi- 
dency proper with its 24,598 villages there are but 3,189 such schools, most of 
which are m towns. There is a not single indigenous school for the aboriginal 
population, and not one which can or dare admit a low-caste boy. The best 
schools are already aided, the rest are either urban or rural schools. If urban, 
they only do not receive aid because the present inequality of expenditure 
would be aggravated by greater expenditure in the towns, and because they 
can support themselves. If they are rural, they are not helped because they are 
worthless, ephemeral, and even unpopular, being mere make-shifts till tho cess- 
payers can claim a school of their own. Private enterprise must justify its title 
to a share in the cess payers’ contributions. It is not proved to our satisfaction 
that indigenous village-schools would re-pay attention. The experience gained 
in Berar where the system has been tried hardly favours the attempt. Still, 

BoxnJ»y* 21 
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tliei’e is a wide difference between adopting a system exclusively and adopting it 
as an alternative and as an experiment. If private enterprise can provide the 
cess-payers with, a good and reasonably cheap education than the cess school, it 
should certainly be encouraged. We are not sure that the experiment has yet 
received a fair trial, and though the Bombay cess-payers would never be content 
with the inferior schools which seem to satisfy the Bengal rayat, it has not yet 
been proved that the Bombay indigenous or private schools could not be raised 
in time to the level of the cess schools. 

Whilst therefore we aro of opinion that not a single cess school should be 

closed and that any increase of ways and means 
How indigenous schools tan bo en- should be devoted partly to an increase of cess 
comngtd m towns schools, we should also like to see the indigenous 

school encouraged and assisted. In considering the ways and means of primary 
education we have proposed a distinct severance of the fund for town schools 
from the fund for village schools. The town fund will bo administered by 
municipal co mmitt ees, and they should bo required to assign a proportion of 
their fund for grants-in-aid to indigenous schools on the payment-by-reaults 
system, except in the case of Muhammadan and female schools, to which we 
should apply another system. Tho special rules for indigenous schools might be 
made more liberal by raising the minimum from Us. 10 to 20 and the maximum 
to Rs. 60. An average attendance of 15 hoys should bo insisted on. The aid 
given by results might be raised by 20 per cent., the submission of a monthly 
abstract of attendance discontinued, and in its place one annual return of the 
attendance on March 31st required. The system of recording the daily attend- 
ance should be encouraged by a special grant of 1 rupee per mensem for keeping 
it. The condition prescribed that our text-hooks and method should he 
introduced should he cancelled. Experience shows that if the system bo good it 
will gradually be adopted. No school should he declared ineligible because it 
taught religion. We would even admit reading a passage of the Koran, the 
Granth or tho Bible, as a test for reading, provided tho passages wore carefully 
selected so that a bare explanation of reading would not involve any exposition 
of religions doctrine. All examinations should be conducted in situ, and if the 
present staff of inspoctors proved inadequate we should recommend the appoint- 
ment of an indigenous schoolmaster as Assistant Deputy Inspector. If the 
schools increased, prizes should be given annually at a convenient centre to the 
successful boys. 

Eox village schools the special rules above alluded to would not afford 

sufficient encouragement, and for many years to come 
How indigenous schools mny be an- the aid by results would hardly be applicable. We 
courage m village*. should therefore suggest that certificated masters be 

sent out with a guaranteed salary of Rs. 6 per mensem on condition that they 
secured an attendance of 15 hoys, and continued to maintain their schools in 
efficiency. It has been pointed out as an objection to this system that the 
masters would exclude low caste hoys and charge high fees, and that any attempt 
to guard against this would involve suoh an interference as would ruin tho 
success of the scheme. We should lay it down as a rule that as the pay of tho 
master was supplied from cess funds all ooss payers’ children should be admit- 
ted, hut we would make no rules about the feos, For Muhammadan schools and 
girls’ schools in towns we would adopt the same system, because the supply of 
suoh children who will attend sohool even in towns is so small that the system 
of payment-by-results would practically be inapplicable. 

As the rural fund is also administered by local committees in the sama 
way as the urban fund is managed by municipalities, it would be necessary to 
make it compulsory on these committees to render assistance under the rules 
proposed. In course of time it might also be necessary to prescribe what 
proportion of the whole fund should be expended on indigenous or private 
schools, but at first it would be better to leave each committee full discretion in 
the matter, merely prescribing the rules under which aid can he claimed without 
defining any limit to the assignment which would he required. Local and town 
hoards would then be free to develop whatever system thoy preferred, subject only 
to the recognition of the rights of indigenous schools. In the towns the results 
system would prevent any excessivo demand on the municipality, whilst the 
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number of girl’s schools or Muhammadan schools aided on tho systom of paying 
tho master’s salary would not bo large In the rural districts the masters who 
would receive Rs. 5 a month would require certificates from the Educational 
Inspector, whilst the condition ot leaching 16 boys would be another safeguard 
against any inordinate and sudden demand being made on tho cess funds. If 
the system extended with satisfactory results, the least eifieient cess schools 
could be closed to make way for the indigenous school. Any indigenous school- 
master could at any timo claim to come under the results system and give up 
his salary. 


Such are the measures which we should recommend for assisting and 
T encouraging indigenous schools. In tho towns those 

c °' b 1 10U u ' tCbbaiy schools could easily bo made eifieient, and, as their 

assistance would depend on results, the municipal fund would nut be liable to 
charges for indifferent schools. In rural districts the requirement of a certificate 
would be a guarantee that tho master could teach ; and rf tho master was not a 


certificated toacher he could register his school tor .aid under tho special rules or 
under the results system. It has been suggested that the ways and means tor, 
and the administration of, grant s-in-aid should remain with the department. 


although cess schools are hauded over to municipal and local boards. Tho 


grounds for this suggestion are the fear that these hoards will crush out private 
enterprise, and according to the religious views which preponderate on the hoard 
exclude from assistance private or indigenous schools which teach religion. Hut 
there are two objections to such a course. In the first place, tho indigenous 
and private schools in towns will always be the most numerous and efficient. 
Their assistance would absorb a larger share of the Government grant than the 
town-fund is entitled to. The indigenous agency is doing tho work of the 
municipal board and should be paid for by an assignment from the board’s 
revenues. Another objection is that the transfer of primary education to the 
management of local boards would be incomplete. It seems to imply a want of 
faith in self-government to hand over to these boards cess schools, and not also 
transfer to them the administration of all other institutions which arc carrying 
on concurrently the work of primary education. We recognise tho necessity 
for legislation to protect and secure legal lights to private enterprise, but subject 
to this safeguard wo would leave the control of ail branches of primary educa- 
tion to municipal and local boards, subject to such conditions as will he noticed 
in Sections J and K. 
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Section 3.-— Primary Instruction recognised by the Department. 

1. It is impossible to lay down a precise definition of primary instruction, 

which shall be equally applicable to every province 
its definition. 0 f India. It will, however, have been observed in a 

previous chapter of this report that the requisites for elementary, education in 
Bombay comprehend something more than the three Bs. which seem to be 
confide! ed ovon more than sufficient in the eastern parts of the empire. Unless 
society is intended to he stationary, it must bo mischievous to regard any pre- 
cise curriculum as necessarily too liberal and advanced for a rural community. 
Equally mischievous would it he, in our opinion, to ignore the diversities of 
society included in the geographical expression India. We have no means of 
judging whether there are reasonable grounds for the fears which are expressed 
in an official report from Bengal, that one of the effects of giving the rayats an 
education (which in Bombay would not rise to the level of a good primary 
education) is to make them less docile and submissive to authoiity, and generally 
discontented with their trades. In Bombay where the highest standard of 
primary education includes Euclid Book I., short universal history as well as 
history of India, and elements of physical geography, no such fear has been 
expressed or felt. The peasant desires instruction and education in its larger 
sense, that he may he the better agriculturist, understand and meet the village 
money-lender on equal terms, write his own petitions to the collector, and 
generally be able to manage his own business better. There may be a few 
ambitious peasant boys, whose minds are unsettled by success in the village- 
schools and to some extent unfitted for the sphere in which their parents wish 
them to remain. But such instances are no subject for regret, unless it is to he 
assumed that by an irrevocable decree of fate every rayat is destined to remain 
a rayat for ever. There are a few Mar&tha clerks in every district who have 
obtained a respectable position in Government service with no better foundation 
than the primary instruction which the department affords. Any attempt, how- 
ever, to lay down a hard-and-fast rule for fixing the limit of primary education 
must he futile in an empire composed of such different nationalities, religions, and 
societies as India. Even across the British Ohannel the wide range of subjects 
taught in French primary schools affords a remarkable contrast to national 
education in England. Under the new education law of France all children 
between the ages of 6 and 18 are required, besides reading and writing, to 
receive moral and civil instruction, to he taught geography and history, some 
notions of law and political economy, the elements of natural, physical, and 
mathematical science, their application to agriculture, health, and industry, and 
the elements of drawing, modelling, and music, with gymnastic exercises. If 
the primary course represented in the French list is far in advance of the 
definition of primary instruction in England, whose history and civilisation has 
borrowed so much from the neighbouring country, it can hardly appear reason- 
able to draw a hard-and-fast line between primary and secondary instruction 
which 6ball apply to socioties so radically different in history, religion and 
administi atioii, as Madras and the Punjab or Bombay and Bengal. In Bombay 
it is opposed to the policy of the department to regard primary and secondary 
education as mere steps in a ladder which leads up to the University. Rather 
has it been the object of the department to bring the village schools within the 
sphere of a thorough primary education, suitable to the present wants of the rural 
population and capable of extension when rural society demands it. Primary 
education in Bombay is therefore not defined as morely a fraction of the complete 
scheme of instruction which terminates in the University, arbitrarily fixed with- 
out reference to the condition of the masses; hut rather as that instruction which 
in the present condition of rural society in Bombay will enable the masses 
to discharge their duties to society and the State, and fit them to hold an 
intelligent position in the ranks of the class to which they belong. The defini- 
tion does not look down upon primary education from the pedestal of the Uni- 
versity, hut looks round on tne actual social and intellectual condition of the 
villagers and their effective demands for instruction, and thus comprises within 

* The Klrfh Bsh&dnr Kazd Shahabodin of Baroda even now regards the curriculum of our piimary course as 
insufficient fox the Province of Qujardth. (See his evidence.) 
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its sphere all those subjects of instruction which will meet or stimulate the 
village demand. 

2. The total number of primary hoys' schools comprised within the depart- 
mental system of instruction on the 31st of March 
last was 6,012 ; and they were attended by 312,771 
children. The following table will show how these schools were distributed and 
what numerical progress has been made since the year 1870 : — 



MBiri8R TLBKIIOftY 


BUBA.L DXHXttlClS. 


* Ubbjjt Dxstbxotb 


1 I s 
« fa 


324 38,786 , 119 1,845 86,728 47 

540 75,109 139 3,212 167,231 61 


NinvE srvrth 


Unfit* avji Rubai. 
Dismicra 



Square Miles. 

. 825 

• . 95 

. 6,109 


Increase per cent since 1870-71 . 66 66 94*57 16 80 76 71 92 88 8 61 74 36 


* These comprise townships of 5,000 inhabitants and upwards. 

The area of the Presideuoyt being 191,346 square miles, it follows that in 

1881-82 there was one school to every 38-17 square 
Si*"® miles- In British territory (124,122 square miles) 
Omittuig Jimjna ^ . • s 0 ° the proportion was one school to every 32*82 

xkurpur . . 6,109 square miles and in Native States (67,224 square 

6,529 miles) it was as 1 to 54*65. But this comparison 
is in reality quite deceptive, as large tracts of 
id which territory the Educational the Presidency are either without population, or 
Department has no joriadiction, and are ver y sparsely inhabited. The cultivable or 
B«oda, w w is excu oar area 0 f the British districts, excluding 

Sind is 40,515 square miles, or rather less than 
one-third of the total area. Taking this as being the area on which the popu- 
lation were concentrated, we find that there was in March last one school to 
every 11*48 square miles, or in other words that the average maximum 
distance of each school from the surrounding population was roughly about 
three miles. The total number of inhabited towns and villages on this area of 
40,515 square miles is 21,554, and the average distance from one village site to 
another is rather more than two miles. It follows therefore that there was one 
school to every six villages, and that the average distance from school to school 
was 3*64 miles, and the average radius of the circle of which each school was 
the centre was 1*91 miles. 

The proportion of these schools and scholars to the male population, and 
to the male population of school-going age, is shown in the following table : — 


in which territory the. Educational 
Department has no jurisdiction, and 
Barodfl, which is excluded from our 
review. 



Of the total male popula- j 


) Of the total male popula- / 
j tion of school-going age \ 



The actual progress of education in the Presidency proper is somewhat 
obscured in the above table by the inclusion of Sind, which, as we have shown, 
Is an exceptionally isolated ar d backward province. It should he noted there- 
fore that in British territory, exclusive of Sind, the number of children at school 
was 21 per cent., or more than one in five of the male population of school-going 
age ; and that inclusive of the ohildren attending the local indigenous schools 
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enumerated in Section A it was 25 64 per cent., or more than Jth of the 
population of a fit age to attend school, and 3*34 per cent, of the total male 
population. This represents as great a numerical advance as was made in 
England three years before the introduction of the compulsory Education Act in 
the year 1870. And even in that year the total number of boys above six years 
of age, who were attending the inspected elementary schools was little more 
than 5 per cent, of the total male population. 

The extent of which the various races or castes of the population have 
attended the schools connected with the Educational Department will be seen 
from the comparative table that follows : — 



No. at School 
in 1880 - 81 . 

Per cent. 

No. at School 
in 1881 - 82 . 

Per cent. 

Christians 

1,300 

*48 

1,521 

•49 

Biahmins ...... 

58,175 

21*37 

63,071 

20-17 

Other Hindus 

174,072 

03-94 

202,345 

64-69 

Muhammadans ..... 

33,033 

12-13 

89,231 

12 54 

Parsis 

3,109 

1*14 

8,517 

112 

Aboriginal and Hill Tribes 

2,135 

•78 

2,718 

•87 

Jews and others 

443 

•16 

373 

•12 

Total 

272,267 


312,771 



The percentage of the Hindu children at school to the total Hindu male 
population was 2*55 in 1880-81 and 2*84 in 1881-82. The corresponding 
percentages for the Muhammadan children were 1 70 and 2*02 respectively. 

In 1880-81 the number of Brdhman children at the primary schools was 
7,600 greater than in the year 1879-80, In 1881-82 their number showed a 
further increase of 4,800, or 8*59 per cent. The attendance of children of other 
Hindu castes and of the Muhammadans has also been steadily increasing during 
the last three years ; and it is especially satisfactory to note the improvement 
that has taken place in the attendance of children belonging to the agricultural 
class. The school returns for the last three years give the following statistics 
regarding the number of agriculturists' children under instruction in the cess 
schools : — 


Yea.es. 

Children oi Chsses 
wholly or paitly 
engaged in Agri- 
culture. 

Inciease. 

Increase per cent. 

1879-80 

96,775 

15,205 

18*34 

1880-81 

115,689 

18,914 

19 54 

1881-82 

181,405 

15,716 

18 58 

Total increase 

in 3 years * 

49,835 

61*09 


The total number of pupils belonging to the lowest Hindu castes, such as 
Mahdrs, Mochis, &o., was 3,512, and we find that their number has increased 
sixfold since the year 1871-72. A satisfactory advance in this respect is also 
apparent among the Aboriginal and Hill tribes, the number of their children at 
school in 1881-82 being 2,713, or more than 400 per cent, more than in 1871-72. 
In other words, 3*07 per cent, of their male children of school-going age are 
now attending school. 

The increasing desire for education among all these depressed and almost 
wholly illiterate classes is a striking proof of the catholic character of the pri- 
mary schools managed or inspected by the department. Preferred as they are 
by the highest, as well as by the lowest, classes of the community, the cess 
schools have discharged a function which the indigenous schools have never 
aimed at, and which probably they never could perform, as they are at present 
constituted. 
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We subjoin a table showing to what extent the lowest castes or tribes hare been 
attracted to the cess schools and to the other institutions associated with the 
departmental system during the last 10 years. 



Low castes such as Mahabs, 
Mochis, & c . 

Aboriginal and Hill Tbibes. 

Number in 
1871-72. 

Number in 
1881-82. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Number in 
1871-72. 

Numbei in 
1881-82 

In ci ease 
per cent. 

Cess schools .... 
Aided schools .... 
Native State schools 

Total 

558 
} 34 

2,862 

1 221 

1 429 

412 

} 1,812 

997 

18 

2,176 
{ "587 

118 
j 2,883 

592 

3,512 

492 

lj016 | 

2,713 

405 


A complete analysis of the extent of primary education should of course 
show the average age at which a pupil leaves school, and what differences 
annually appear in this respect between one district of the Presidency and 
another, and between the several castes or races of the population. We are not 
able, however, to give any comparative statistics of this nature, as the school 
returns of past years do not contain any age data. But we have ascertained 
that of 230,540 children attending the cess schools, 46 per cent, are under 
10 years of age, 34 per cent, are between 10 and 13, and 19 per cent, are above 
the age of 13. The following table shows the details on which these averages 
have been calculated : — 


Districts, 

Total 
Number 
of Ohildien 
whose age 
has been 
returned. 

Number of 
Pupils 
under 10 
Yeais of 
Age. 

Percentage. 

Number 
of Pupils 
between 10 
and 13 
Years of 
Age. 

1 

1 

Number 
of Pupils 
above 18 
Years of 
Age. 

t 

i 

Central Division , 

North-East Division . 
Northern Division . 

Southern Division 

Sindh • * * 

59,844 

43,791 

60,779 

52,205 

13,921 

27,554 
20,917 
28,244 
22 279 
7,807 

46- 04 

47- 76 
46-47 
42-66 
56-08 

21,774 

14,305 

21,860 

17,593 

3,861 

36-39 

32- 67 
35-97 

33- 70 
27-74 

10,516 

8,569 

10,675 

12,338 

2,253 

17-57 

19*57 

17*56 

28*62 

16*18 

Total 

230,540 

1 

106,801 

46-83 

79,393 

34*44 

44,346 

19*23 


Government Aided and Unaided 3. The distribution of primary schools under 
Schools. these heads is given in the table which follows : — 


Class on Institutions. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of 
Scholars on the 
rolls on March 
31st 1882. 

Average Number 
on the Kolls month- 
ly during the 
year 1881-82. 

Average Daily 
Attendance in 
1881-82. 

-net 

British Territories . 





Government Schools (comprising 
Cess, Jail, Police and Aden Schools) 
Aided Schools 

Unaided Schools under Inspection* . 

3,630 

146 

6 

232,663 

9,564 

476 

220 615 
9,179 

391 

364,168 

7,297 

238 

Native States, 





Inspecting Schools . * 

1,230 

70,068 

67,503 

51,618 

Total 

5,012 

312,771 

297,688 

223,316 


* Our returns {.how 57 missionary schools which in 1881-82 were neither aided nor inspected. The 
manag ers hare since legfcteud PI of these institutions for grants-in-aid. 
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These figures when compared with the corresponding return for 1880-81 
show an increase of 307 schools and 37,129 scholars. The increase was thus 
distributed — 



Increase. 

Increase. 

In number o£ 
Scholars. 

Per cent. 

In number of 
Scholars. 

Per cent. 

Government 

209 

6-11 

27,649 

13*49 

Aided 

15 

1145 

1,137 

13*49 

Unaided schools under inspection 

3 

100* 

347 

268*99 

Native State schools .... 

80 

6 95 

7,996 

12*88 

Total 

307 

6-52 

37,129 

13*47 


The average number of pupils in each school was— 

64 in Government schools, 

65 in Aided schools, 

79 in Unaided schools under inspection, 

57 in Native State schools. 

But it has been shown at page 85 that the average in each urban school in 
British districts was 139. 


The distribution of the Government, aided, and unaided schools over the 
area of the presidency will be seen in the table which follows : — 


Dramaor. 

Govebhhbht 

Schools- 

I 

Aides Schools. 

Uhaided Schools 

VKDBB 

IWSPECTICir. 

Schools ik 
Native States. 

Total 

Total 

Number 

of 

Scholars. 

Increase 
per cent, 
on the 
Total 
Number of 

Schools in 
1880-81. 

Increase 
per cent, 
on the 
Total 
Number of 
Scholars 
in 1880 81. 

Number 

of 

Sehool8.| 

Number 

of 

Scholars 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Scholars. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Scholars. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number 

of 

Scholars. 

of 

Schools. 

Southern Division. 
Central Division . 
North-East Division 
Northern Division 
Sindh , 

Aden . . . 

Total 

730 

1,033 

791 

861 

213 

3 

52,663 

60,306 

43,906 

61,285 

18,950 

583 

11 

61 

13 

19 

42 

824 

4,645 

519 

1,567 

2,009 

*“4 

*2 

"834 

*143 

268 

150 

812 

16,090 

6,408 

48,572 

1.00T 

1,248 

804 

1,1.94 

254 

3 

68,567 

71,691 

44,425 

1,11,666 

15,969 

563 

8-38 

6-76 

1601 

4-31 

10*91 

19*49 

11*26 

17-01 

9-61 

9-14 

56-88 

3,830 

232,663 

146 

9,564 

8 

476 


70,068 

5,012 

3,12,771 

6*52 

mT* 


The 3,630 primary institutions' administered by Government consisted of 
the following classes of schools 


Scholars. 

8,401 Cess da y schools attended by . . . 220,894 

84 Cess night schools „ . . . 2,453 

99 Cess Hindustani schools „ . . . 6,798 

16 Cess free or low-caste schools . . . 564 

27 Police and jail schools „ , . 1,391 

3 Aden schools „ . , 563 

Total . 3,630 232,663 


The 146 aided institutions consist of the following groups of schools : — 


40 Missionary or charity schools 

88 Private native schools* j- attended by 

73 Indigenous schools .... 

Total . 146 

The 1,236 unaided institutions were— 

1,182 Native State day schools attended by , 

48 Native State night schools attended by 
6 Unaided schools under inspection in British 
territory attended by ... 


Scholars. 

6,016 

3,548 

9,564 

Scholars. 

68,777 

1,291 

476 


Total , 1,236 


70,544 


* Including two night schools with 175 pupils. 
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4. The subjects of instruction are shown in the schedule which follows. It 
Subjects of Instruction. ™ 11 ^ observed that there are four stages of instruc- 

tion m inferior or small village schools and six in 
schools of a superior class. A pupil takes, on the average, five years to pass 
through the former and seven years to complete the latter course. The majority 
of children begin to attend school at six or seven years of age, and the first two 
years of their school life are generally spent in learning the subjects prescribed in 
Standard I. These are mainly the vernacular alphabets and numerical tables. 
In the Mah&r&shtra the script, or Modi character, differs considerably from the 
Balbodh or Devanagari letters ; and under the present system a child takes fully 
a year to learn to read and write the letters of both alphabets. As soon as ho can 
count up to 100, which is generally the first thing taught him, he commits to me- 
mory multiplication tables up to 10 times 30. These are followed by fractional 
tables involving the multiples (up to 100 times) of i, f , and in some schools even 
of 1 J. At the end of the two years the pupil is promoted to the second standard. 
Here he begins slate-arithmetic and advances as far as simple division. He also 
learns more extended numerical tables, giving (a) the products of all numbers 
from 11 to 20, multiplied successively by 11 up to 20, (b) the multiples (up to 
100 times) of 1J, 1| and 2§, and (c) the simplest Indian measures of weight 
and capacity, and the divisions of time and money. In a few town-schools child- 
ren also learn tables giving the multiples of 3J and the squares of numbers from 
1 to 100. But these are not inflicted upon pupils in village schools. In indi- 
genous schools these elaborate tables, and others still more difficult, are in gen- 
eral use and are considered by the Pantoji to be indispensable. As we have 
already shown in Section A, they were adopted by the department in the year 
1870 as a concession to the popular sentiment, which the Pantoji was believed 
to represent, and with the view of co-ordering the indigenous with the Govern- 
ment system of instruction. Every pupil in the two lowest classes of a cess 
school is practised daily in his tables in order that he may acquire the greatest 
possible readiness in solving questions in mental arithmetic to which a large 
portion of his time will be devoted in the next three standards. But it is a ques- 
tion whether this advantage is not too dearly purchased; for, it will he observed, 
that the pupils do not begin their first reading-book or learn to write easy 
sentences, and to recite simple verses until they have entered upon their third 
year at school. Their memories are stored with figures, hut their imaginative 
and emotional faculties are wholly ignored. To this must he added that about 
80 per cent, of the children cease to attend the school on or before completing 
the studies of the 4th standard. It follows, therefore, that the most humanising 
part of the curriculum enters into only three out of the five years of their school 
fife. 


With this reservation, however, the attainments of a boy, who leaves school 
on passing the fourth standard, are not unsatisfactory. He can work a sum in 
simple proportion, and he is quick at mental arithmetic. He can also read and 
write a fairly legible letter. His mind has probably assimilated hut little of 
what he has learned in his reading-book ; hut he is at least able to recite 200 
lines of good poetry; and he has learnt the significance of a large number of 
useful facts about the district and Presidency in which he is living. 

The subjects of instruction prescribed in the fifth and sixth standards call 
for no detailed remarks. But the importance of these standards as a means of 
gradually raising the level of primary education, without discouraging those 
who only desire the more limited curriculum of the first four standards, can 
scarcely he overrated. It is from the pupils who have studied in these two 
standards that the great bulk of the subordinate employes in the public service 
and of the clerks in the ’private trades and industries are drawn ; and it is 
satisfactory to note that the number of youths who go through this additional 
course lias been steadily increasing during the last ten years. The number of 
examinees who passed under these two standards was— 

1,033 in 1871-72. 

4,181 „ 1875-76. 

5,206 ,j 1881-82. 

It remains for us to add that of late years the Educational Department has 

not neglected to encourage in the primary schools studies of an essentially 
practical character, Schools of technical art and industry have been established 

Bombay. 23 
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at Bombay, Poona, Pandbarpur, BMrwdr, RatnAgiri, Bhnlia, Surat, and Hydera- 
bad (Sind), which boys in primary schools attend. Sixteen drawing-classes at- 
tached to middle and high schools in Bombay, Poona, and other towns, are also 
open to pupils in all primary schools whether Government or private ; and special 
vernacular classes have been opened at Nadidd, Dliulia, Ndsik, Ahmednagar, 
and Belgaum for the instruction of farmers’ sons in practical agriculture. 

Standards op Instruction and Examination in Marathi Schools .' 91 

Standard I. 

Toll MnLs 

trnen at 
Etumusition?. 

100 lit Head. — Native Multiplication-tables. 

100 2nd Head. — The sciipt (Modi) and Devanagari Alpha- 
bets complete. 

(The names of common forms and colours are also taught in this standard.) 

Standard II. 

100 1st Head. — Arithmetic. In addition to Standard I., Notation and Numeration up 
to 1,000,000. Addition of not more than four numbers, each less than 
100,000. Subtraction of numbers less than 100,000. Multiplica- 
tion and division of numbers less than 10,000 by any number less than 
100. Easy Mental Arithmetic involving questions such as those pro- 
posed in the new Primer. 

100 2nd Head. — Beading the First and Second Books in Devanagari and the First Book 
in Modi, including the poetical pieces, with explanation of the part read. 
The Poetry to be repeated. 

100 3rd Head. — Writing to dictation in Modi and Devanagari words of two or three 
syllables with compound letters. Modi large-hand copy-books to be 
produced. 

50 4th Head. — Knowledge of what a map is. The boundaries, mountains, rivers, tfflukas, 
chief towns, made-roaas, railways, &c., of the Collectorate or State to 
be pointed out on the map. 

Standard III. 

10(1 1st Head. — .Notation and Numeration up to 1,000,000,000. In addition to Stand- 

ards I and II, the four Compound Rules and Reduction. Native 
Tables and English Measures of length and surface to he known. 
Easy Mental Arithmetic involving Native Tables of money, weight, 
and capacity. 

100 2nd Head, — Reading the whole of the Third Departmental Book in Devanagari and 
Seoond in Modi, with explanation of part read and meaning of words. 
Parts of Speech to be pointed out. Poetry in the Reading book to be 
understood and repeated. 

100 3rd Head.— -Writing to dictation in Devanagari and Modi three lines from’tbe book 
read, with not more than six mistakes. A full writing-book, Modi, 
large-hand, to be produced. (In Government schools the copy-books 
of the previous 12 months.) 

600 4th Ilcad .— Gre ography. — Definitions of Geography to be learnt and their meaning 
explained. Geography of the Presidency, Neighbouring provinces, 
mountains, rivers, ziUahs, Native States, towns, ports, lines of 
railway, &c., to be pointed out on the map, and then' significance 
explained. 

Standard IV, 

(Pupils are allowed to study English aftor passing this Standard.) 

100 1st Head. — Arithmetic. — In addition to pevions standards, the four Compound Rules 
according to the Native system. — Simple Proportion, Simple Interest, 
Mental Arithmetic complete. 

100 2nd Head. — Reading the whole of the Fourth Departmental Book in Devanagari with 
explanation of part read, meaning of words, and knowledge of Gram- 
mar as contained in the first 27 pages of Dddob&’s smaller Grammar. 
The Poetry to be repeated. Reading a well-written Modi paper to be 
brought by the Examiner. 

10D 3rd Head,—W tiling to dictation in Devanagari and Modi four lines from the book read, 
with not more than four mistakes. Modi copy-book to be produced 
(middle hand). 

•The Standards for Gujarathi, Sindhi, Urdu, and Rinarese Schools are very similar to those hers quoted. 
The Gnjardtbi Standards, however, prescribe more advanced Mental Arithmetic, Native Accounts and Native 
Book-keeping than those of any other Province. 


As occurring in the new Pn- 
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rnll milks 
given it 
U\ tami&tion*. 

50 4th Head. — (a). — History of the Province, as of Maharashtra. 

50 (S) . — Geography. — Elementary Physioal and Political Geography of 

India. Knowledge of the map, including information similar to 
that required by Standard III. 

Standard V. 

100 lit Bead. — Arithmetic. — In addition to previous standards, Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, Compound Proportion, and Compound Interest. Mental 
Arithmetic with harder examples. 

1 00 2nd Head . — Heading the whole of the Departmental Fifth Book, with explanation 
of the subject-matter and meaning and derivation of words occurring 
in the portion read. Grammar as in the first 52 pages of Dadoba’s 
smaller Grammar. 500 lines of the poetry to be committed to me- 
mory. Beading any ordinary Modi papers brought by the Examiner. 

100 3rd Head . — Writing to dictation in Devanagari and Modi five lines from the Book, 
read with not more than three mistakes. A full wiiting-book (Modi 
small-hand) to be shown. 

50 4th Head . — (a).*— History of India up to A,D. 1880, as in Morris or any smaller 
book. 

50 (i).— Geography.— In addition to previous standards, general know- 

ledge of the maps of Asia and Europe, and some acquaintance with 
the Physical and Political Geography of the countries contained iu 
them. 


Standard 71. 

(Qualifies for 2nd Class Certificate for admission to the lower grades of the Public Service.) 

100 1st Head. — Mathematics. — Arithmetic (complete) ; Euclid, Book I j and Native 
Accounts. 

1 00 2nd Head .— Beading the whole of the Sixth Departmental Book with explanation 
of the snbject-matter. Grammar as in D&dob&’s smaller Giammar. 
Easy questions on Prosody and Etymology. 600 lines of the Poetry 
to be repeated. Beading rough Modi papers with fair fluency (papers 
to be brought by the Examiner, allowance being made for bad 
writing). 

100 3rd Head . — Writing in current Modi an abstract, _ or report, or letter, on some 
stoiy or inoident related by the Examiner. 

50 4th Head. — {a ). — History of India complete, with some information about the 
system of Government. 

(3).— Geography. — In addition to previous standards. General Geography 
and Elementary Physical Geography of the world, inclusive of terms 
* used in relation to the Terrestrial Globe, such as equator, poles, tropics, 

latitude and longitude. See., and of natuial phenomena, e.g., seasons, 
night and day, eclipses, tides, climate, rains, dew, Sec. An outline 
map of India, with any Presidency, large province, or Native State 
defined, or with mountains, large rivers or towns marked as named 
by the Examiner. 

50 5th Head.’— Sanitary Primer by Dr. Cunningham. 

H.B . — The Inspecting Officer may allow, instead of the reading-books named under 
Standards V and VI, any standard vernacular work of equal or greater difficulty. Under 
the V and VI standards the whole of the reading-books need not be exacted, provided the 
Tr. spoolin g Officer is satisfied with the amount offered. 

The Drawing-Classes attached to Middle Schools are open to the pupils of Primaiy 
Schools. (See Schedule of Buies in para. 4 of Section C.) 

In inferior sohools, where an advanced knowledge ol Devanagari is not required, the 
following s tandar ds may be substituted with sanction of the District Committee; but it is 
to be understood that only one set of standards may be fixed for any one school : — 

Standards ion Inferior Vernacular Schools not teaching Devanagari. 


Standard I. 


Pull mark* 
given at 
Examinations, 


100 

100 


1st Head .— Native multiplication-tables. 

2nd Head .—' The script (Modi) and Devanagari alpha- 
bets, complete. 


As occurring in the new 
Primer, 
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roll marks 
given At 

taamuMtioiu. 


Standard II. 

100 lit Head. — Arithmetic. — In addition to Standard I, Numeration and Notation 
np to 1,000,000. Addition of not more than four numbers, each lees 
than 100,000. Subtraction of numbers less than 100,000. Mul- 
tiplication and division of numbers less than 100,000. Easy 
Mental Arithmetic involving questions each as those proposed m 
the new Primer. 

2nd Head. — Heading First Book in both Devanagori and Modi, including the 
poetical pieces, with explanation of the part read. The Poetry to he 
repeated. 

3rd Head. — Writing to dictation in Modi words of two or three syllables with 
compound letters. Modi large-hand copy-book to he produced. 


100 


100 


Standard III. 

100 lit Head. — Arithmetic. — Notation and Numeration up to 1,000,000,000. In addi- 
tion to Standards 1 and II, the four compound Buies, according 
to the Native system and Reduction, Native Tables to be known, 
and English Tables of length and surface. Easy Mental Arithmetic 
involving Native Tables of money, weight, and capacity. 

100 2nd Head.— Reading Second Modi Book, with explanation of the part read. The 
Poetry to be repeated. Beading easy and clearly written Modi 
papers to be brought by the Examiners. 

100 3rd Head, — Writing in Modi an easy passage dictated by the Examiner (about five 
lines). A fufl Modi writing-book, middle-hand, to be produced. 

50 4lk Head. — Geography. — Elementary Geography of the colleotorate or State, invol- 
ving knowledge of boundaries, tdlukas, rivers, mountains, made-roads 
railways, principal towns, &e. Places to be pointed out on the map! 

Standard IV. 

100 1st Head.— Arithmetic.— In addition to previous standards. Simple Proportion and 
Simple Interest. _ Mental Arithmetic, complete. 

100 2nd Head. — Beading the Thiid Modi Book with explanation of the part read. 

Reading any oidinary Modi paper brought by the Examiner with 
some understanding of the contents. Poetry in the Beading book 
to be repeated. ' ® 

100 3rd Read.— Writing in current Modi a letter, report, or petition, as directed by 
the Examiner. Forms of writing and ordinary Native modes of 
address to be known. Modi copy-book to be prodneed. 

100 4th Head.— Definitions of Geography to be learnt and their meaning explained. 

Geography of the Presidency, neighbouring provinces, mountains! 
rivers, ziflahs, Native States, towns, ports, lines of railway, &c., to be 
pointed out on the map, and their significance explained. 


The mother-tongue of the pupils is almost universally the medium of in- 
struction in every primary school. In some parts of Ghijardth and the Deccan 
the home-language of the Muhammadans is the same as the local Hindu Verna- 
cular, and Muhammadan, and Hindu children attend the gnma scho ol. In the 
districts where the Muhammadans retain the Urdu, special schools or classes have 
been provided for them. The number of these is at present 139, and thev are 
attended by 7,930 children. 3 


The number of pupils learning 
each of the languages taught. 


The numbers of pupils studying each of the 
languages taught in the primary schools are as 
follows : — 


Sindhi 
Gurmukbi . 
GujarStlu . 
Mar&thi 
Kanarese . 
Hindustani 
Portuguese 
Sanskrit 


14,824 

7 

116,919 

125,661 

48,895 

6,515 

290 

160 


Text-book*. . The following is a list of the chief text-books used 

in Government, Aided and Inspected schools 

Heading-books. 

JBroae and Verse. 

1. Departmental Gujaifithi Beading-Series I — VII, compiled by the Honourable 

T. C. Hope, C.S.I. 
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2. Mardthi Beading Series I — VI, compiled by Major T. Candy, C.S.I., and printed m 

the Devanagdri character. 

3. Marathi Beading Series I — III, compiled by Bio Sdheb Sitaram and seriesV, Patv.ii - 

dhan, and Lithographed in tho Modi or script character. 

4. Kdnarese Beading Series I— VI, translated mainly from Major Candy’s Maritln 

Series. 

5. Sindhi Beading Series I— VI, compiled and revised by the Sind Vernacular Litera- 

ture Committee and printed in the Arabic-Sindhi characters. 

3. Sindhi Beading Series,! — IV, compiled and revised by tho Sindhi Vernacular Liteia- 
ture Committee and printed in the Hindu-Sindhi characters. 

7. Hindustani Beading Series I — HI, compiled by Saycd Abdul Fatteb. 

8. Persian Beading Series : Agaz Farsi; Pandanama Saadi ; Pandanama Attar ; SliiLm- 

damdmd. 

9. Christian Vernacular Society’s Mardthi Beading Series, Books I — IV. 

10. Bombay Tract and Book Society’s Marathi Primer in Devanagdri and Modi. 

11. Portuguese Beading Series I — VI by B. F. DeCosta. 

12. iEsop’s Fables translated into the several vernaculars of the Presidency. 

13. Navanit, an Anthology of standard Mardthi poetiy. 

11. Kavitd Sangraha, an Anthology of Gujardthi poetry, compiled by the Honourable 
T. C. Hope, C.S.I. 

15. Kathd Sangraha, Parts I and II, an Anthology of Kdnarese poetry. 

16. Departmental 1st and 2nd Books of Kdnarese poetiy. 

Grammar. 

17. Departmental Manuals on Grammar, Etymology, and Prosody in Mardthi, Gujardthi, 

Kdnarese, Sindhi, Hindustani, Persian, and Portuguese. 

18. Christian Vernacular Society’s Mardthi Grammar. 

History and Geography. 

19. Departmental Manuals reciting the History and Topography of each Zillah in the 

Presidency. 

20. Departmental History of Mahdrdshtra, in Mardthi and Kdnarese. 

21. History of Mahdrdshtra, by Reverend Bdbd Padmanji. 

22. History of Gujardt, by Bdo Sdheb Mahipatrdm Buprdm. 

23. History of Sind, by Mr. Alumal. 

24. History of India, compiled in Gujardthi byBSo Sdheb Mahipatrdm Buprdm. 

25. History of India, compiled in Mardthi by Mr. Vindyak Kondadeo Oke. 

26 (a) Morris’s History of India, translated into Mardthi, Gujardthi, Kdnarese, and 
Sindhi. 

(6) Elphinstone’s History of India, abridged, and translated into Mardthi, by Mr. Bdl 
Gangddhar Shdstri Jambhekar. 

27. Outlines of Geogrdphy in Gujarathi by the Honourable T. C. Hope, C.S.I. 

28. Outlines of Geography in Gujardthi, Parts I and II, by Bdo Sdheb Mahipatrdm 

Buprdm. 

29. Geography of the Bombay Presidency . . . By Bdo Sdheb Sitd- 

Geography of India . . . . • • * - r rdm Vishvandth 

Geography of tire "World . . . • . • • J Patvardhan. 

80. Depa rtment al Geography in Kdnarese, Parts I— III. 

31. Elementary Geography in Hindustdni, by Ghulam Mahomed Munshi. 

82. Geography of the Bombay Presidency . . . .1 Compiled in Sindhi 

Geography of Asia . . . • • • • > by the Educational 

Geography of Europe . • . • . • • j Department. 

88. Geihie’s Physical Geography, translated into Gujardthi. 

34. A Manual of Physical Geography, compiled by Mahddev Shdstri and others, in 
Mardthi and Kdnarese. 

85. Blanford’s Physical Geography translated into Mardthi by Bdo Sdheb B. B. Sahasra- 

buddhi, and into Gujardthi by Bdo Sdheb Mahipatrdm Buprdm. 

Mathematics. 

86. Manuals of Native Tables and Mental Arithmetic in the several vernaculars of the 
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87. Manuals of Arithmetic, compiled in the vernaculars of the Presidency, by Profe&soi 

Eero Labshman Chhatre, and others. 

88. The Elements of Euclid, Book I, translated into the vernaculars by, Mr. G. V 

Karkare, B.A., and others* 

39. Treatises on Indian Accounts and Book-keeping, prepared in the vernaculars, bj 

Mr. Lotabkar and others. 

General Knowledge . 

40. Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer, translated into the vernaculars of the Presi- 

dency. 

41. Macmillan’s Science Primers : 

(o) Balfour Stewait’s Physios, translated into Mar&thi by Professor Kero Lakshmau 
Chliatie. 

(5) Roscoe’s Chemistry,— .translated into Marathi by R£o SSheb K. B. Marathi, 
LL.B., and into Chrjarfithi by R£o Sahel) Mahipatr^m Rupifim. 

(c) Foster’s Physiology, — translated into Maiathi by R£o Sdheh K. B. Marfithe 

LL.B., and into Gujaiathi by Rao Sfiheb Mahipatiam Rupram. 

(d) Lockyer’s Astronomy, translated into Maifitbi by Rao Saheb K B. Mardtlu. 

LL.B. 

42. Professor Cooke’s Natural Science Senes : 

(a) Geology, translated into Marathi by Mr. M. V. Kane, B.A. 

(5) Astronomy . .*) Translated into Gujardthi by Mr. Balvantrfim and by 

(c) Natural Philosophy . J Rfio Sfihob Mahipatiam Rupifim. 

43. A Marfithi Manual of Lessons on Elementary Natural Science by Krishna Slifistn 

Chiplunknr. 

44. Oral Lessons (in Gujardthi) in elementary general knowledge, by the Honourable 

T. C. Hope, C.S.I. 

45. A Treatise (in Marfithi) on Astronomy, Bombay Tract and Book Depository. 

46. An Elementary Treatise on Human and Comparative Anatomy, compiled in Mardtlu, 

by Reverend H. J. Bruce, of the American Mission. 

47. Robertson’s Treatise on Agriculture, translated into GujaiUthi by Rfio Sfiheb Mahi- 

patifim Rnprfim. 

48. Fowler’s Discipline and Instruction, translated into Mardthi and Gujarathi (foi 

pupil-teachers in Primary Schools) . 

A minute analysis of the contents of most of the books contained in this 
list is already before the Commission and will bo found on pages 199—215 of the 
Beport of the Simla text-hook committee. The special committee appointed 
to report on the Bombay text-hooks wrote of the Gujardthi Beading Series in 
the following terms : “ We give our high and unqualified approbation to the 
series of seven reading-hooks prepared and carried through the press in 1858 and 
1859 by Mr. T. C. Hope, O.S.I., while Educational Inspector for Gujardt. Eor 
graduation, matter, composition, and style they are excellent and in every re- 
spect adapted to the work of native education. Many of the pieces which they 
contain are original, and they are always presented to the reader from an Indian 
point of view. They have an extensive range of subjects and convey much use- 
ful and important information on common subjects. They are altogether 
unobjectionable on the score of morality; and the lessons which they convey in 
this direction are judiciously introduced and point to the character and will of 
God and the well-being of man as the basis of morality/’ The committee 
wrote in equally high praise of the Mardthi Series compiled by Major Candy. 
The lessons in the Kdnarese and Sindhi reading books are mainly taken from 
these two series. Of the books of poetry, grammar, history, and geography it 
will he sufficient to add that the recommendations which were made by the 
text-hook committee in 1877 have been fully adopted by the Bombay Educa- 
tional Department. In eaeh of the chief provinces in this Presidency, viz., in 
Sind, Gujardt, Mahdrdshtra, and the Southern Maratha Country, a vernacular 
literature committee, composed of Native and European scholars, has for 
several years past been actively engaged in revising these volumes and bringing 
them up to date. The criticism of all persous competent to pronounce an 
opinion has been freely sought by the department ; and no text-book has been 
reprinted during the last ten. years, which could be displaced by a better, or 
which at any rate has not previously undergone careful revision. The only desi- 
derata which appear to us to be still unsupplied are (1) a brief and accurate 
History of India in which the main episodes are narrated in a way that will 
strike and interest children, and (2) a complete series of Hindustdni reading- 
hooka, 

f 
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The general knowledge section of the list above given deservos attention. 
The vernacular translations of MacMillan's Science Primers and of such books as 
Robertson’s Treatise on Indian Agriculture, Bruce’s H uman and Comparative 
Anatomy, and Cooke's Indian Geology are the works of some of the ablest 
native soholars in the Presidency and are designed for the use of pupils in the 
two highest classes of our superior vernacular schools. Some of these books 
relate to branches of natural science which are not yet prescribed in the 
standards of instruction ; but it is the intention of the Educational Department 
to introduce them into the Code as optional subjects. 

5. The Inspector’s examinations arc regulated by the standards of instruc- 
„ tion described in the last sub-section. The two 
ijjepj^mcn tan ai « o xanu- tables, follow, show tho number of children 

who passed in all heads of each standard and the 
total number who passed separately in arithmetic, reading, writing, history, and 
geography. Of the 223,000 children in average attendance 156,000 or 70 per 
cent, were presented for examination, and of these 84,000 or 54 per cent, passed 
in all the subjects in which they were examined. Tho ratio between the num- 
ber who thus passed and the total number in average attendance throughout 
the year was *37. These lists show an improvement on the results of the pre- 
ceding year; but it will be observed that the inspected (i.e., Native State) 
schools have obtained a better average than the Government cess-schools. The 
chief reason for this apparent superiority is that the latter institutions reach the 
masses of the people, while the Native State schools are much more confined to 
the upper classes of the population. This is proved by the fact that of the 
children attending the cess-schools 35*42 per cent, belong to the agricultural and 
labouring classes, while in the primary schools maintained by the Native States 
the proportion of such children is only 19*15 per cent. 

Table I. — Examination-Results in 1881-83. 


doss of Soho ole 

Numbei of 
Pupils m 
Gvoiaga 
attendance 

Number 
of Pupils 
examined 

NtJSCBBB PASSED U2TDBB ALL HEADS. 

ill 

a 

Ratio 

between 

the 

numbei 
pissed 
mall 
Heads 
and the 
numbei 
oxamm 
ed 

Ratio 

between 

the 

number 
piseed 
and the 
total 
number 
in aver- 
se 

attend- 

ance. 

Standaid 

I. 

Standard 

II. 

Standard 

III 

Stindaid 

17 

Standard 

V, 

Standard 

VI. 

Government 

Aided • > • 

Inspected • 

Total i exults m 
1881-83 . 

Corresponding figures 
for 1&80 81 . . 

Increase por cent, m 
188188 on molts 
ot previous year . 

164,168 6 
7397 82 
51,8616 

116,689 

4,009 

86,086 

26,728 

782 

9,011 

16,176 

41b 

5,878 

10,308 

370 

3,441 

5,801 

171 

1,953 

2,880 

60 

751 

831 

11 

lf>6 

62,283 

1,719 

20,618 

68 

•13 

57 

■37 

23 

■3) 

328,818 12 

156,784 

86,521 

21,891 

11,028 

7,926 

8,101 

1,088 

84,690 | 

*51 

37 

191,063 26 

111,997 

29,086 

19,168 

12,199 

7,061 

2805 

851 

72,054 

51 

■37 

1603 

10 67 

! 

2180 

14 81 

16 68 

1223 i 

18 76 

20 01 

17*20 

• 1 



Table II. 



Standaids. 

Number 

examined. 

Aiithmetio. 

Beading* 

Writing. 

Histoiy and 
Geogiapfrj. 

Government 

Aided . 

Inspected 

i 

I to VI . 
Do. 

Do. 

1,16,659 

4,009 

86,086 

81,668 

£,780 

26,608 

80,058 

2,802 

24,576 

88,445 

2,780 

27,865 

45,880 

1,334 

14,858 


ToxaIi , 

1,56,784 

1,11,001 

: 1,07,486 

1,18,540 

62,022 

Results in 1 880-81 

1,41,997 

98,246 

93,205 

1,00,427 

56,112 

Increase per cent, in 1881-8% on 
results of 1880-81 

10*87 

12*98 

15*26 

18*05 

10*05 
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6. Every cess-school is furnished -with at least one copy of each of the class- 

books and wall-maps* required by the teacher for his 
! own use; and there are few aided and inspected 

schools which are not similarly equipped. Almost all the schools have besides a 
collection of books of reference and of general reading, such as dictionaries and 
works of poetry, travel, history, and natural science. In most of the Inspectors' 
divisions also there is a monthly school-paper, which is supplied to the town- 
schools. In small village-schools the libraries seldom contain more than 50 
volumes ; in the larger schools rarely less than 100. But the library of the 
chief school of a t&luka has more than 200 and in a few instances even 1,000 
volumes. One of the Educational Inspectors gives the following analysis of the 
libraries in the primary schools of his Division : — 

426 schools have each a library of not more than 60 volumes. 

165 do. between 50 and 100 volumes. 

74 do. do. 100 and 200 do. 

36 do. do. 200 and 500 do. 

1 school has a library of 1,000 volumes. 


Yearly allotments are made from local cess funds for the purchase of 
library-hooks approved by the Department ; and new vernacular works, pur- 
chased by the Director of Public Instruction for the encouragement of literature, 
are annually presented to the larger libraries. 

The library of the primary school is intended chiefly for the teacher’s use, 
hut the boys of the highest class are allowed to consult it occasio nally . In the 
rural districts, where hooks are scarce and the school-masters seldom have any of 
their own, the school-library is most useful. But in the larger towns in which 
there is generally a public reading-room, the master’s spare time is more fre- 
quently given up to the newspapers, and the school-library is but little consulted. 

Apparatus of instruction. , The ^ok-board and stand is universally used : so 

also are slates and writing -pwper, except by begin- 
ners, who usually have sanded writmg-boards. 


Arithmeticons and Form and Colour-boxes and charts are very generally used 
in tbe infant-classes of the schools of the Notham Division, In the other Divisions 
they have been partially introduced. The Kindergarten system has been adopted 
with considerable success in a few of the aided schools ; and scales and weights, as 
also terrestrial globes have been supplied to a considerable number of the cess- 
schools that teach the highest standards of instruction. Accurately drawn 
wall-pietwes of animals and other living objeots were ordered from Englan d in 
December last and will very shortly be issued to most of the towmschools 
throughout the Presidency. In the North-East Division 48 schools have collec- 
tions of mineral, botanical, and other natural objects, most of which have been 
obtained by the pupils themselves under the guidance of the masters. Twenty- 
one schools have gardens, and prizes are annually awarded for the three best m 
each Gollectorate. 


7. The total number of buildings occupied by the cess-schools on the 31st 
a ktm of March last was 3,778. Of these 688 were sub- 

stantially built with cemented stone or brick masonry 
and were valued at over Es. 17,80,000 ; 660 others were structures built after the 
country fashion of less lasting materials, and 2,530 were private houses, temples, 
and cMvdis lent or let to the Educational Department. Almost all the school- 
houses included in the first of these groups were erected by the Public Works 
Department and were well lighted and ventilated. But it will be observed that 
their cost has been considerable. The lighting and ventilation of a large number 
of the buildings included in the other two groups were very defective. One of 
the Inspectors describes many of these school-houses as "dark, ill-ventilated, 
and in hot weather, foul and unwholesome;” and the same condemnation is 
passed on many of the school-houses in the other Divisions. They are being 
improved, however, as fast as funds will permit. 

The deanliness of the sohool-room is apointthat has received careful atten- 
tion both from the Educational Department and from the managers of most of 
the aided schools. The Blaster of a cess-school is granted a weeldy allo wance to 

**** b ** Irapilf|, veinacttlar ; themselves are periodically 
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enable him to keep the school-house clean and tidy ; and the walls of every 
class-room are white- washed once a year. 

Our returns for the Native States are incomplete. But the Inspector of the 
Northern Division reports that in Cutch, Katki&wdr, Palanpur, and the other 
Feudatory States of his Division the total number of school-houses occupied by 
the inspected primary schools was 850, of which 371 were substantial structures 
of stone or brick and were of the collective value of Us. 9,23,950 j 249 were 
built of inferior materials ; and 236 were rented houses or other buildings, tem- 
porarily lent for the purpose. 

We subjoin a statement giving a detailed list of the school-buildings in each 
Division, but we have been unable to ascertain the amount of unused accommo- 
dation in them. Looking however to the fact that the average number of 
children in each school h&s in the last four years risen from 50 to 64 and to the 
statements made by the Inspectors that many of their school-houses require en- 
larging, the amount of accommodation still available must be extremely small : — 


Division. 

Pacha built school 
houses 

Cost. 

o 

! 

i. 
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Central Division . 

160 

4,76,217 

7 

8 

160 

160 


■ ■ . 1 

504 

256 

824 

265 

Noith East Division 

76 

258,161 11 

4 

79 

67 

12 


423 

246 

565 

258 

Northern Division 

280 

6,61,299 13 

4 

62 

52 

10 


329 

200 

601 

210 

Southern Division . 

76 

2,7b, 745 

0 

0 

231 

231 


46 1 

306 

169 

612 

159 

Sind . « « . 

97 

1,16,000 

0 

0 

28 

11 

17 

1U9 

31 

78 

139 

95 

Total Biitish Districts . 

68S 

17,84,424 


4 

660 

521 

39 

2,530 

1,592 

938 

2,801 

977 

Feudatory States in the 













Northern Division 

871 

9,23,950 

1 

8 

249 

216 

33 

236 

116 

120 

703 

153 

Gband Total 

1,059 

27,08,374 

2 

O 

809 

737 

72 

2,766 

1,708 

1,068 




Every cess-school is supplied with at least one table and chair for the master ; 

Furniture. a b enc h for the school-committee, a box for books and 

records ; a board or card for the time-table ; and a 
sand-glass. The pupils usually sit on the ground or on mats or carpets. In 
schools in which more than one teacher is employed the furniture is proportion- 
ately increased. All the larger schools are furnished with cupboards, map-boxes 
and clooks or brass-gongs ; and the boys of the two highest classes of a tdluka 
school are provided with benohes and desks. Samais or brass-lamps are supplied 
to the night-schools. 

The furniture in the Native State schools is similar in character and quan- 
tity to that given to the cess-schools. 

The manufacture of the furniture is contracted for annually by the local jail 
or by private workshops. The prices paid for it vary in different districts, but 
the average cost both of furniture and apparatus may be stated as follows : — 


Furniture. 


Rs. A. 

Table . . . .50 

Chair . . . .30 

Stool . , . .24 

Bench . . . .60 

Cap-board . . . 17 0 

Map-bos (small) . .44 

Map bos (large) . . h 0 

Record-box . . .50 

Hour-glass . . .16 

Half-boar glass . .12 

(j-ODg . . . .60 

Baler . . - .06 

Pad-looks . . . .08 


Apparatus. 

Bs. A. 


Black-board . . . 4 12 

Stand for board . .24 

Arithmetieon . . . 2 12 

Form and colour-box . .40 

Map-pointer . . .03 

Scale and weights . .24 

Wall-maps from . ,38 

each 

to ..60 

Terrestrial globe . . SO 0 


Wall pictures (published by 
A. K. Johnston & Co., 
Edinburgh . , each 1 0 
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8. The attendance* of the masters and pupils is usually registered by the 
„ ^ x . „ . head master personally, morning and afternoon, one 

egia » on a en wee jj 0Ur a f| er the school has assembled. The at- 
tendance-roll is a bound book, prepared for the department at the Government 
Central Press, and it is supplied to all Government and aided schools. At the 
end of the month the master of the cess-school is required to send to the Deputy 
Inspector an abstract from this register showing the number of scholars on the 
rolls, the average number in daily attendance, the number paying fees, and the 
number exempted from payment. A summary of these returns is submitted 
to the Educational Inspector quarterly, and any marked rise or fall in the at- 
tendance of a school is carefully noted. If the attendance is found to have gone 
down considerably, the school-committee and other local authorities are com- 
municated •with. If they fail to improve it, the school is in extreme cases trans- 
ferred by the district committee to another village; or, if that step is not 
called for, the teaching-staff is in somo cases reduced. If, on the other hand, 
the number in average attendance is seen to be too large for the teaching-staff f, 
additional assistants are appointed. The district committees have thus econo- 
mised their resources in the best possible manner ; for they have checked waste 
in the teaching-power, without impairing its necessary strength; and it is 
largely owing to this economy that they have been able in the last three years, 
while opening only 700 new cess-schools, to accommodate more than 90,000 
additional children. 


To ensure honest registration of attendance, the following measures have 
been adopted. The local school-committees are required to frequently examine 
the registers and to report all serious irregularities to the Deputy Inspector. In 
many cases this duty has not been performed; hut ou the whole the presence of 
the committee® on the spot has been salutary. In addition to this tbe at- 
tendance-roll is thoroughly examined at least once in the year (often twice or 
thrice) by an Inspecting Officer of the Educational Department. It is also 
frequently cheeked by the asisstant collector and occasionally by the Collector 
himself and by other Government officers tonring through the district. Many 
of the visits thus paid to the schools are visits of surprise ; and in any case it is 
now extremely difficult for a master to be careless or fraudulent in his registra- 
tion wihout being detected. 

9, The present position of the training colleges and the number of 

framing college* wd teiohais ^hem trained in them between the years 1871 
% ana 1881 is shown, in the following tabular state- 

ment : — 


__ * may be here mentioned that the cess-schools aie in most distnots open foi 264 days in t lie year 

The holidays aie as follows — 


No of 
days 

Holi Festival , t g 

Dzvah . . e 

Sundays, market-days, and other miscellaneous holidvyb . f 

The cess -schools as a lttle, meet for 33 hours a week 

1 30 pupils in average attendance aie the aveiage maximum assigned to each master 
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BEPOttT ON EDUCATION IN THE 


It is unnecessary for us to give any precis of the training college codes, as 
that of the Gujarati College has already been presented to the Commission*' and 
tho codes of the other colleges do not materially differ from it. The pupil- 
teacher system now in force is substantially the same, as that instituted by Mr. 
Peile in 1869 ( See page 38). 

The total number of teachers employed in the cess-schools at the end of 
1881-82 was 9,314 Of these 4,565 were head or sole masters, of whom 2,077 or 
46*49 per cent, held training college certificates ; 2,683 were assistant masters, 
of whom 374 or 13*94 per cent, were certificated, and 2,066 were pupil-teachers. 

The average number of scholars in average attendance allotted to each 
teacher was 23. The table which follows gives a farther distribution of these 
figures by Inspectorates : — 


British Temtoiy and 
Kative btatce 

ft 

I s ! 

i g | f 

|jii 

a 

i 

§ 

it 

*SS| 

fj 

ih 

ill 

1 

| 

1 

Percentage of Trained 
Assistants to total 
number of Assistants 

Pupil-teachers. 

•sas&s 

1 ’PL 

m 

Sjj’gr' 

pill! 

Cential Divibion . 

2,016 

336 

662 

37 82 

99 

544 

15'40 

315 

24 83 

Noith-East Division . 

1,476 

265 

540 

3208 

52 

420 

11-02 

209 

2164 

Northern Division 

3,683 

913 

840 

52-08 


824 

12 06 

993 

20-54 

Southern Divibion 

1,789 

852 

412 

46 07 

: 

62 

414 

11*16 

509 

27 68 

Srad . 


161 

84 

8205 

68 

107 

3516 

40 

24-85 

Total 

9,311 

2,077 

2,488 

45-49 

374 

2,309 

19 94 

2,066 

28-19 


That nearly 55 per cent, of the masters in charge of the cess-schools are 
uncertificated is a fact that demands some explanation. It will be seen from the 
table given below that of the 2,488 masters returned as untrained 1,371 received 
salaries amounting to less than Its. 10 per mensem. These men are placed in 
charge of branch or small village-schools for which teachers of special college 
training are not at all necessary. At present at any rate the department would 
not be justified in appointing to such schools a more expensive agency, especially 
as the masters now in charge have nearly all of them passed an examination in 
the highest vernacular standard and are not incompetent to perform the duties 
entrusted to them. In estimating, therefore, the number of trained teachers that 
are really desirable, these 1,37 1 masterships should be omitted. It will then be 
seen that the percentage of untrained teachers is less than 35 per cent, of the 
total number of employes, who ought to be trained. In the public elementary 
schools of England and Wales last year the number of untrained masters was 
nearly 30 per cent, of the total number employed. On this point the Lords of 
the Committee of the Privy Council make the following remark, which we con- 
sider to be equally applicable to the uncertificated masters of large schools in this 
Presidency. “ Of the teachers who from whatever causes have not attended a 
training college, a considerable proportion cannot, except in a technical sense of 
the word, he classed as untrained , having under the superintendence of some of 
our best teachers passed through the pupil-teacher’s course and served as assist- 
ants in large schools before passing the examination for a certificate and under- 
taking independent charges.* ’ 

The monthly salaries drawn by teachers in the cess-schools are shown in the 
following classified statement. Employes in receipt of only Es. 4 or Es. 5 per 
mensem are with rare exceptions pupil-teachers. AH who are permanently 
engaged op a salary exceeding Es. 10 per mensem are eligible for pensions. 
Those masters, moreover, who have been instructed in the training colleges 

, • See Appendix I of Mr. Chatfield'e Speoial Beporfc on Primary Education submitted to tbs Government 
« India nudes ooytt of toe GoYwnmeufc of Bombay e Resolution Bo. 162% dated. October 31st, 1881. 
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receive in addition to tlie minimum pay named in their college-certificates an 
allowance calculated on the results of the annual examination of their schools, 
and on the average attendance of their pupils during the year. This system of 
payment-by-results works fairly well. It enables the trained master of a large 
and flourishing school to almost double the Tnirnmyim pay of his rank, but there 
is a certain drawback to the system in the unoven character of the village- 
schools, the attendance in winch often varies considerably from causes over 
which the master has no control. The highost monthly pay given to the head 
master of a primary school rarely exceeds Rs. 60, but teachers of long and 
approved service are eligible for Assistant Deputy Inspectorships, the pay of 
which posts is Rs. 75 per mensem. The prospects of a vernacular schoolmaster 
are not equal to those which an employ^ of similar status in the Revenue Depart- 
ment is generally believed to have. But the former occupies a not un-honoured 
position among the people. In ninety schools out of a hundred he is a Br&hman. 
In the rural districts he is often chosen to manage the village post-office, by 
which arrangement he secures additional pay and importance, and in towns he is 
not unfrequcntly a member of the municipal committee. On the whole it may 
be said that the ccss-schools have succeeded in attracting a competent class of 
men superior in every respect to the master of the indigenous school and in 
point of education and intelligence rather above the average of the subordinate 
employes in other branches of the public service. 



Cess-schools 
Aided schools 
Inspected schools. 


12,92,894 

41,657 

4,84,709 


Of the Rs. 12,92,894 spent on cess-schools less than §rd, or Rs. 4,00,116, was 
ceusduMis contributed from provincial revenues, and Rs. 8,92,778, or 

3 ® oo . rather more than two-thirds, from local resources. Exclud- 

ing the indirect charges, viz,, direction, inspection, training colleges, translation 
departments, & o., the total cost of the maintenance of the cess-schools (i e., 
teachers’ and scholars’ stipends, hooks, furniture, and the np-keep of buildings) 
was Rs. 10,89,597, of whioh the provincial share was 28 per cent, or Rs. 2,46,690, 
as against 77 per cent, or Rs. 8,42,907 contributed from local resources. The 
latter sum was distributed in the following proportions : — 


Agricultural cess . 
Municipal grants . 
Scholars’ fees . 
Subscriptions 
Endowments . 
Other resources . 


t cent. 


In analysing the cost of the cess or local fund schools it is important to dis- 
tinguish between urban schools, and those situated in rular districts. Our returns 
are not sufficiently complete to enable us to state the exact cost of the urban 
schools, included in the tabular statement at the beginning of sub-section 2. But 
taking the 156 municipal town-ships of the Presidency, which include all the 

8o»*«y. 26 
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larger towns and nearly all tlie smaller ones, we find tliat the total cost of these 
urban cess-schools last year was Rs. 3,61,862, of which only its. 1,34,680 or 38 
percent, was locally raised, Rs. 17,291 being agricultural cess paid within muni- 
cipal limits, Rs. 66,434 school-fees, Rs. 61,728 municipal grants, and Rs. 126 mis- 
cellaneous contributions. Hitherto the provincial grant to primary oducation has 
been credited as a l ump -sum to the cess-fund of each zillah without any distinc- 
tion being made between rural and urban districts. An equitable division of the 
provincial grant between these two classes of schools, has never been fixed ; but 
it may bo assumed that it should bear some proportion to the number and pro- 
ficiency of the scholars, to the funds locally raised and to the intellectual back- 
wardness of the population. The town-schools are relatively more efficient than 
the village-schools ; but this claim is more than counterbalanced by the claim 
which the rural population have upon the State by reason of their greater illi- 
teracy. In other respects also the rural districts have far stronger claims than the 
townships. The ratio between the number of scholars attending village and town- 
schools is nearly as three to one respectively. The ratio between the amounts locally 
raised for the maintenance of those schools is as five to one. It would not be unfair, 
therefore, to assign to rural districts at least three-fourths of the provincial grant 
to primary education. But last year while the agricultural classes paid the whole 
of the local eduoation-rate and contributed 96 percent, of the total cost of their 
rural schools, they received a grant-in-aid from die State of Rs. 29,418, which was 
only 4 per cent, of what their schools cost to maintain. On the other hand, the 
population of the municipal towns, though they paid no general education-rate 
and contributed only 38 per cent, or Rs. 1,34,680 of the total cost of their primary 
schools, received from the State no less than Rs. 2,17,272 or 62 per cent, of the total 
expenditure.* This is an anomaly which in our opinion should he removed. In 
England last year the urban population paid fully f rds of the local education-rates, 
and the farmers only yV th’, while the State equally assisted both. It is true that 
the English agrionlturist would have to pay considerably more than T ' T tli if the 
school-boards were more generally to take the place of the voluntary schools 
established in the rural districts. But the present position of the agricultural 
class in England with respect to education clearly indicates a policy by which 
the greater burden of direct taxation for the maintenance of elementary schools 
is mode to fall on the urban populations. 

The average total cost per annum of maintaining each primary school in the 
municipal towns was Rs. 643. In rural districts it was Rs. 239, the provincial 
grant to each municipal school being Rs. 397-3-3 and to each rural school 
Rs. 9-8-8. Our returns do not show the average monthly number of scholars 
on the rolls for town and village-schools separately, but taking the number on 
their rolls at the end of March last, the cost per scholar was Rs. 5-11-6 in the 
former and Rs. 4-4-11 in the latter class of schools. The average mean cost per 
head for both classes of schools together (taking the average monthly number on 
the rolls as the divisor) was Rs. 4-16 per annum as against Rs. 5-0-5 in the year 
1880-81, and of this sum of Rs. 4-15, provincial funds contributed Re. 1-1-11. 


The average total cost of each aided school, whether indigenous or main- 
Aidad Soh tained by missionary societies or private native 

3 a s<> WJ! ‘ gentlemen, was Rs. 262-6-11 per annum. The 

average contributions to each of these schools from provincial funds or from 
the local cess wore as follows : — 


Number of 
schools* 

j 

CIass of schools. 



78 

Indigenous , 

Missionary 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 
34 10 8 

40 

85 12 9 

SH»*» 

S3 

Private 

176 12 7 



Inspected Schools, 

cost per scholar Rs. 6-9-8. 


The total cost of each school inspected in Native 
States was Rs. 308-1-6 per annum and the total 


Further details regarding the expenditure on each of these classes of 
primary schools are given in the following table : — 

* It is estimated that the school hoilcthiga exacted in the hut 16 years in municipal towns have cost 

ibaat Bfc IWK^OG* moat of ■srfyioh ram hen be$n appropriated from the rates paid by the aguoidturists* 

i _ * ' i*** * 







j Return of Expenditure on Primary Educational Establishments in the Bombay Presidency for the Official year 1S81-83. 
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lit In tho cess-schools the monthly tuition-fee for the children of cess- 

payers is from 6 pies to 2 annas, and for non- 
Fee8, cess-payers from 2 annas up to one rupee per 

TnftT| Rfym. In each case tlie rate charged varies according to the class in "which 
the pupil is studying. But in most districts the highest fee charged to the 
children of non-cess-payers is rarely more than 6 annas a month, the higher 
rates of 8 annas and ono rupee being levied in a few town-schools only. 

All girls attending boys’ schools are exempted from the payment of fees ; 
so also are the children of the lowest castes of Hindus and of wild or aboriginal 
tribes, such as Kolis and Bhils. No fees are levied in night-schools, and in 
some districts M uhamma dans are charged half rates in the day-schools. In addi- 
tion to these special exemptions, 15 and in some divisions 20 per cent, of the 
total number of children on the rolls are allowed to be free ; but in districts 
where the population is exceptionally illiterate or poor, the number of children 
instructed without charge is as high as 80 and even 40 por cent, of the total 
number on the rolls. 

In the aided primary schools the scale of fees and rates of exemptions are 
nearly the same as in the Government schools. The aided indigenous schools, 
however, charge somewhat higher fees than the cess-schools. 

In the Native State schools the fee rates are lower than in the cess-schools 
and there are also many more remissions. The D&rbars are in fact reluctant to 
levy any fees whatsoever. 

The fees are collected by the schoolmasters monthly in advance; but 10 
days* grace is usually allowed. At the end of the month or whenever the 
receipts amount to Bs. 5 or upwards, the master of a cess-school pays the fees 
into the nearest Government treasury. They are then credited to educational 
local funds and are available for expenditure on the schools of the district in 
the following year. 

The system in the Native States of the Northern Division is somewhat 
different. In Kdthi&wdr 10 annas in the rupee go to the cost of inspection, 4 
annas to the pension-fund and the remainder to the t&lukddrs for their expendi- 
ture on school-books and furniture. In tbe Bewa K&ntha all the fee-receipts 
are credited to the pension-fund. The practice of most of the other States in 
the Presidency is virtually the same as in British districts. 

12. The allotments for prizes distributed to 
Mats. pupils in cess-schools during the year 1881-83 

were as follows : — 


• 

Allotment from 
Local Gees Ftmd. 










Rs. 

Southern Division . 

« 

0 







860 

Central Division 

% 

• 


• 

• 

• 

m • 

a j 

2,600 

North-East Division 

* 

• 



a 

% 

% • 


1,610 

Northern Division 

• 

« 


a 

• 

« 

* 4 

• 

3,150 

Sind . . . 

• 

• 


* 

• 

• 

9 e 

• 

1,090 








Total 

• 

9,310 


In the Native States in the Northern Division Bs. 6,489 were devoted to 
this object and similar sums were allotted by the Darhdrs in the Central and 
Southern Divisions. Our returns from the aided schools are incomplete; but 
there are probably none of them which do not allot funds for this purpose. 

The prizes are awarded both for proficiency and good conduct and in every 
school at least one prize is given to each class. They consist chiefly of books 
vamagin value from one anna up to four rupees ; but in schools attended by 
children of the poorest classes turbans, caps and other articles of wearing 
apparel are more usually given. D 
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Witlx a few unimportant exooptions there aro no scholarships tenable in 
SohoUu ahipa. primary schools. But there aro open scholarships 

in Government 1st grade middle schools for "which 
hoys from lower institutions annually compete. There are also scholarships 
specially reserved for farmers’ sons, who wish to learn practical agriculture at 
a high school model farm during the last two years of thoir course in a 
primary school. The following table shows the number and value of those : — 


Scholarships tbkablb in 


Number. Value per mensem. 


Total value 
per annum 


Primary schools . 

1st Giade Middle bchools 
High School Agricultural Classes 


Total 



13. It is unnecessary to repeat here the remarks applicable to this section 

which have already been sot forth in the section on 
.«ommea a »»*>. indigenous schoob. The witnesses examined hr 

the Commission have unanimously borne testimony to the efficiency and elas- 
ticity of the departmental system, under which the department has adminis- 
tered for the cess-payers the funds which local committees have assigned for 
primary schools. Sir W. Wedderbum and the representative of the S&rvajanik 
Sabhd have however expressed the opinion, that, assuming no largo increase of 
funds to be possible, the further extension of primary education should proceed 
along the lines of indigenous schools. Both these witnesses have at the same 
time expressed the opinion that not a single existing cess-school should he 
closed. We think, however, that increased provision for rural elementary 
schools must he obtained either by restoring to rural boards the funds taken from 
them for urban schools, or, as we consider preferable, by a larger provincial or 
imperial grant. 

Assuming that increased funds are available, wo have proposed that a por- 
„ ^ . . , tion of them should be spent on indigenous schools. 

\teusioii o aen-ea oo . But a considerable portion would probably ho uti- 
lized in extending cess-schools. Looking to the backward condition of the 
aboriginal races, we think that they have the first claim upon a share in any 
funds which may he assigned for elementary instruction. If o indigenous schools 
will undertake their education, and the department must come forward. The 
standards of instruction must be reduced to the level of au entirely illiterate 
class, but otherwise no radical alteration of system is required. Bor a few 
years the levy of fees must continue to be suspended, as it is at present, for all 
exceptionally backward races. 

A question has been raised by some of the witnesses, whether the course of in- 
„ struction generally in cess-schools might nothe more 

** aoa on ‘ practical. It is urged that the influence of the Uni- 

versity course vibrates throughout the whole system of education, and gives even 
to the primary school- course a direction, which is not adapted to the wants either 
of a rural or of a commercial society. Examined more critically, this assertion 
resolves itself into a complaint that the shop-keeper requires to learn book-keep- 
ing, the better classes the forms of letter-writing and composition, and the pea- 
santry a greater knowledge of tholawof debtor and creditor and the uses of 
manure and various forms of agriculture. In a general way these objects must 
be and are kept in view in the compilation of the school text books and in the 
standards. Thus with reference to a complaint which has been made that the 
Bombay system “ does not produce men of business," that “ it is impossible for a 
native banker to recruit Ms staff from the young men turned out by our edlegcs 
and schools,” that “ our State-system does not yield an adequate supply of youths 
with either a capacity or a taste for the industries and avocations conducted 
a»*w. 27 
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on the native system ” we hare to observe as follows. The witnesses exa- 
mined by us were selected chiefly with a view to giving expression to any 
criticisms from outside, which might be directed against the Department. 
On one point they are unanimous, viz., that no subject is taught in an indi- 
genous school which is not taught in a Government school. They are almost 
unanimous also in saying, that the special subjects taught in indigenous 
schools are better taught in the Government schools. We invite the particular 
attention of the Commission to the system of native accounts taught throughout 
the curriculum* prescribed tor Gujardthi schools. Until the memorial of the 
shroffs and native bankers was presented to the Commission on October 31st in 
Bombay not one of the 38 witnesses, whose examination-in-chief had been 
received and printed, had alluded to the deterioration of business-abilities, 
which the Bombay system is alleged to have caused. Even the memorial itself 
proves too much. If there is now felt an increasing difficulty in reeruiting 
native banks, it is clear that the State-schools are not alone to blame. The part 
which the State-schools fill in supplying the City of Bombay with educated 
talent is but a small fraction of the whole supply. The Parsi and Hindu 
private schools are large, and several missionary and benevolent societies are 
competing to secure for their pupils a share in the public demand for commer- 
cial service. The memorial complains that that service is badly supplied, and 
the blame must be shared not merely by the State-schools, but also by the 
aided schools, and by the private schools, which, receiving no assistance* from 
the Department, are free to develop in response to the public demand. We 
have made inquiries in other great centres of Bombay besides the presidency 
town, and we have not heard the complaint repeated in those centres The 
evidence on this point will be laid before the Commission. How then can the 
language used in the memorial of the Bombay bankers be explained ? We 
acoonnt for it as follows. There has been an enormous expansion of trade and 
commerce in Bombay. The public service makes increasing demands on the 
outturn of our schools. The demand has increased the cost of the article 
required, and part of the complaint is due to the difficulty of obtaining the 
same talent at the old rates of salary. Although the influence aftects unaided 
schools m a less decree, still we have already expressed the opinion, tha t the 
matriculation examination casts its shadow over primary education. We con- 
sider that a middle-class examination, conducted by the University as a senar- 
ate test from the present matriculation examination, would give a more 
practical direction to the whole aim of education. This alteration would in 
our opinion, effect considerable improvement, but it is an alteration which Gov- 
ernment cannot carry out without the co-operation of the University At 
page 48 we pointed out that the University only consented in 1879 to introduce 
a change in their examination, which Mr. Peile and Ms successor had pressed 
upon thear attention for ten years. We believe that the Syndicate are fully 
alive to the responsibilities of the power wMoh they wield, and we may confi. 
dently expect their support. But even with the change we propose, it cannot 
be expected that the public school should teach technical knowledge, wMoh a 
weU teamed mind can rapidly acquire behind the counter. It is out of the 
question that nalioml schools should consult minutely the specialities of every 
dass. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note that our Government schools com; 
mand the popular confidence. Certain facts tell their own story. The cess, 
spools are crowded the constant cry is for more. Their Mghest standards of 
education (which, if the complaint be true, are the most ambitious and unprac- 
tica 1 of all) are so increasingly sought for, that 400 per cent, more pupils pass 
under them now than ten years ago. In the towns we consider thatastrictly 
commercial and technical education may be left to private enterprise aided by 
the State. A special demand will create a special supply; and the fact, that 
our pnmary schools are as full as they can he, and patronized by the classes 
who best discern their ownmterests, points to the conclusion, that the system 

SSI 5? r tte Wan ? c \ soeiet 3 r - Still, in the rural villages, we 

tMnk that greater attention may be shown to the local wants of each district 

The t^t-boohs m all schools should aim at attlpcting the attention of beginners! 
toth efamiJmr subject® by which the hoys are every fay surrounded. Interest 
(feated® useful lessons on trees, minerals and forest-produce, the valuTof 

* 3 * at. QJrntfthft letter. No. *880. defed September 8rd, 1881. all ea before ifa» 
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conservancy and the objects of forest-laws, as well as accounts of wild fl.rnma.ls 
should he taught : along the coast, lessons on the sea, ships and commerce ; 
and in the Deccan plain, on crops, horse and cattle-breeding, the main princi- 
ples of famine-relief, the destruction of locusts, the best remedies for cattle- 
disease, and similar subjects would interest and draw out the observation of 
the young, and afford a valuable means of instructing them in matters with, 
which their daily life is associated. Pictures and models would illustrate the 
text and secure attention. We are aware that some progress is actually being 
made in the direction which we advocate, and that the department is constantly 
availing itself of any improved books, which may be introduced with success 
in mission-schools. But much still remains to be done: famine-relief and 
forest conservancy are after all modem inventions, and constant alterations of 
the law, especially such Acts as the Deccan Agriculturist Belief Act, require re- 
visions of existing books. Even where information is now given, as on the Act 
to which we have referred, it could be incorporated in a series of pleasant stories 
taken from facts which would attract the interest of children. Such lessons 
must not be exclusively written by the schoolmaster or Inspector. They 
will require the aid of the practical administrator. We attach the great- 
est importance to this condition. There is no reason why a lesson on cattle- 
disease, horse-shows, or forest-produce should not contain the most precise and 
accurate information. On these important subjects Government attempt to 
disseminate knowledge by resolutions and proclamations, but no better vehicle 
ior conveying practical information can be devised than the village school-book. 
It seems, therefore, desirable that to its compilation should contribute not 
merely the professional teacher, but the professional district-officer, the veteri- 
nary surgeon and the practical man of business in every department of life. 
The very form in which a few legal instruments are now introduced into the 
books is rather repulsive than attractive. Geography being an unpopular sub- 
ject might be removed from its present position in the curriculum and placed 
in Standard IV where it should be confined to the geography of the district. 
The difficult fractional multiplication-tables, such as the Savdyaki and Autki, 
now used in the 1st Standard, should be discontinued, although it must be 
admitted that these tables were originally introduced as a concession to the po- 
pular sentiment on the subject of practical education. The written character 
should receive at least as much attention as the printed character. This is at- 
tended to with marked success in some divisions, but the practice should be more 
uniformly followed in every district. In history also we consider that an im- 
proved text-book is required. Dr. Hunter’s short text-book of Indian History 
is faf preferable to the books now prescribed, and there is some advantage in 
having a text-book which is taught throughout India. But the size of the book 
prevents any attempt to describe in pleasant detail any particular period of his- 
tory. In this Presidency, even a history of India ought to contain a fuller ac- 
count of the Mardtha dynasty than would interest a Bengal school-boy. By illus- 
trating in particular and pleasant detail periods of history which are especially 
interesting to certain provinces, by introducing lessons on surrounding objects 
with which the eyes and experience of the pupils are already familiar, by explain- 
ing by short stories the operation of special laws or administrative measures that 
are designed for the people’s benefit, by removing geography to the IV Standard, 
and by reducing the fractional multiplication-tables, we think that a sufficient, 
ly practical turn will be given to primary education. Mr. Hope’s series of 
Books affords an admirable instance of what school-books should be, but events 
have not stood still since they were written. On the other band, the Maiithi 
Series requires and is about to receive a thorough revision. The introduction 
of moral lessons into the course of instruction should also be noticed here, 
though the subject will be discussed in a later section. 

As regards fees we have no large alterations to propose. They axe already 

sufficiently low for the cess-payers, and are wholly 
' *** remitted in the case of aboriginal and very poor 

classes. But there is a class of agriculturist labourers, who being landless 
contribute no cess and yet assist la raising the orops from which the cess is paid. 
Their claim to instruction at the same rate as the cess-payer deserves notice, 
but as the local boards or committees have full power to regulate the fees we 
would only suggest that their claim is one which deserves consideration. 
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Some witnesses have complained that the number of trained masters is in- 
sufficient. It was suggested by Professor Bhand&rkai 
Tsdie suagtew, that every large vernacular school should have a 

no rmal class attached to it. "We are unable to support this suggestion. In 
"fiin gin.nrl 30 per cent, of the masters are technically untrained men, and yet they 
are considered highly efficient. In Bombay, if we exclude the branch-schools 
attached to primary schools, no less than 65 per cent, of the head masters of 
primary schools are trained men. Including the masters of these branch schools, 
who receive less than Rs. 10 per mensem and only teach the lowest standards, 
the proportion of trained head masters in the whole Presidency is 45 per cent. 
There are normal schools in the four provinces of Bombay — at Hyderabad, Ahmed- 
a bad, Poona and Dh&rw&v, and these schools are capable of turning out as many 
masters as there are places to fill Even if masters are required for indigenous 
rural schools on the system whioh we have advocated, we believe that the pupils 
who fail to pass the normal school examination will be sufficient to supply the 
demand without recourse to a system which would involve a varying standard 
and training in a number of different schools. 


The absence of scholarships in primary schools has been remarked upon. 

So far as the eess-schools are concerned, tho admission 
c oaia ips. 0 f fj^ students seems to us to meet the want. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to increase the number of entrance-scholarships 
tenable in middle-class schools by boys leaving primary schools, and poverty 
should be an indispensable condition for holding them. But otherwise we see 
no necessity for creating scholarships in cess primary schools. In the case of 
indigenous rural schools, where we have already stated our objections to inter- 
ference with the fees charged, it might be desirable to provide scholarships for 
poor boys. The local committees should have the power to admit free to such 
institutions ten per cent, of the attendance, and the payment to the indigenous 
master of the free students’ fees would be the best form of scholarship. 


The present grants-in-aid to primary schools for results have been 

condemed as illiberal. We have shown in the 
remarks on indigenous schools that an indigenous or 
privately managed school obtaining the same results as were obtained in a de- 
partmental school at the last examination would have reoeived Rs. 281-8 out of 
a net cost of Rs. 449. But the fees in Government schools are both low, and are 
also remitted in numerous cases. If the fees were raised to the scale charged 
in indigenous schools, and no exemptions permitted, the net expenditure of the 
school we selected would not have exceeded Rs. 820. A grant can hardly be 
called illiberal which is sufficient to pay 88 per cent, of the net expenditure of 
a school. We are, however, told that in some schools managed by corporate 
bodies no fees are charged. If no fees had been charged in the school we 
selected, its net cost would have been Rs. 892 as we have ascertained from the 
aconnts of its free-reoeipts. Even then a grant of Rs. 283-8 would have 
amounted to 31 per cent, of its expenditure. It seems to us to be an exaggerated 
view of the duty of the State to hold that it is hound to assist a school 
which will not assist itself but gives gratuitous instruction. We believe that 
under the present rules an efficient primary school can earn at least one-third of 
its gross expenditure. But as a great many Indigenous and privately-managed 
schools are not efficient, we have reoommendea that the grants by results he 
raised 20 per cent, for hoys’ schools, and doubled for girls’ schools. If this is 
done we can see no ground for complaint. We also think that no limit should 
he put on tho extension of assistance under the system of grants-in-aid by 
results. No question should be asked about a school’s permanency, orits religious 
teaching, nor need any inquiry he made as to whether it is a source or profit. If 
its secular results tested by an examination entitle it to a particular grant, the 
grant should be given. The results prove that the school has performed a 
certain function, and the funds provided for education in that area should be 
bound to recognize those results and reward them. We may allude here to a 
remark which has been made, that Inspectors apply to aided schools a more 
severe test than they do to Government schools. As a matter of fact when tho 
standweds of examination for primary schools were first introduced, special orders 
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were issued to the Inspectors to pitch their standard lower in aided than in 
cess-schools. We have no reason to doubt that these orders have been complied 
with, and we believe that the imputation of severity is untrue. 

One of the witnesses before the Commission has complained that Muliam- 
M ohamnadana madan boys are not taught the Hindust&ni language 

* ’ at the cess-school. We have shown that on March 

31st, there were 90 Hindustdni schools established, which were teaching 6,798 
pupils. We have also shown in the preface to this chapter that the bulk of the 
Muhammadans in the Presidency speak the vernacular of the district. It has 
hitherto been the practice of the local fund committees to open a Hindustani 
class wherever 16 boys, who require it, can bo assembled. We doubt if any- 
thing more can be justly claimed by the Muhammadan community ; but as the 
distribution of cess-schools will now pass entirely into the hands of municipal 
and local hoards, it will be necessary that theso bodies, which will be entirely or 
almost entirely Hindu, should continue to watch and meet as far as possible the 
special wants of the scattered Musalmdn population. 


Santo#, 
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Section 0 .— Secondary Instruction : Middle and High Schools. 

1 . As defined by their curriculum, all secondary schools in the Bombay 

Presidency are institutions which teach English 
paripam with the pupil’s vernacular. They are 
thus distinguished from primary schools, in which no English is taught, and 
from the University Colleges in which the vernacular finds no place. Middle 
schools are distinguished from high schools by their employing the vernacular 
as the sole medium of instruction; while in the high schools the medium of 
instruction is exclusively English throughout. In middle schools, again, the 
study of languages is confined to English and the vernacular; in high schools a 
third language (Sanskrit, Persian or Latin) is added to the curriculum. The 
course of study in both classes of schools has been framed with a two-fold object 
in view, m. t qualification for the lower grades of the public service and for a 
University career. The curriculum of a student proceeding to college is three 
years in the middle school, followed by four years in the high school. But a 
pupil merely wishes to qualify for the public service has three courses open to 
him. He can either remain for five years in a middle school and prepare for the 
1 st class public service certificate examination, or, leaving the middle school at 
the end of the third year, proceed for two years to a high school and prepare 
for the same examination, whether he qualifies or not at this examination, he 
is left the option of studying in a high school for two years more and presenting 
himself at the matriculation examination, the Oertamw which is a somewhat 
better passport to the public service than the 1 st olass certificate just alluded 
to. The extent and co-relation of the courses of study in middle and high 
schools are further illustrated by the following diagram 


3f %dtlle School Count . Hu/h School Goimm, 

1st year — Standard I. 

2nd „ „ II. 


3rd „ 
4th „ 
5th „ 
6th ,, 
7tb „ 


III. - 

IV. 
V- 


Uigh School Enhance Standard. 


V Stamford of the 1st Claes Public Sen ice Euro* 
* * nation. 

vi 


VII. University Matiimilutinn Standard. 


2. The total number of secondary institutions on the 31st of March last 
. . . . . was 247 and they were attended by 19,988 scholars. 

“ o secondary us ruo wn. q| 24/7 institutions, 206 were middle schools, 

attended by 14,257 scholars; and 41 were high schools in which the number 
of pupils was 5,731. The three tables which follow show the distribution of 
these schools by districts and of the scholars by age and by race or caste 
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Table I . — Distribution of Secondary School# by Districts. 
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Table II . — Distribution of the Scholars by Age. 
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Ta-rt.b HI . — Distribution of the Scholars bp Dace or Caste. 
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1,978 

4029 

510 

6204 

7,492 

37-48 

Other , 

W £J““ < Castes . 

'(Other Castes 

624 

5-26 

65 

270 

140 

2-85 

17 

2-07 

846 

4-23 

17 

•14 

16 

•67 


• ci 

• •• 


33 

•17 

3,823 

32-25 

837 

34-83 

1,573 

32-04 

198 

24-09 

6,431 

3218 

Mnhn.mmB f flflJiH , , 

68? 

580 

94 

3-91 

100 

2-04 

18 

2-19 

899 

4-50 

Pareis 

1,526 

12-87 

23 

•96 

965 

19-66 

76 

9*25 

2,590 

1296 

Aboriginal and Hill 








6 


tribes 

6 

•05 


... 

<!■ 

... 


ill 

•03 

Others (rnclndhag‘ Jews, 











&c.) ... 


•87 

■ ft* 

... 

42 

•86 

1 

•12 

146 

•72 

Total 

11,854 

• •• 

2,403 

D 

4,909 

n 

822 

n 

19,988 



Government, aided and unaided 
schools 


8. The distribution of secondary schools under 
these heads is shown in the following table : — 



Middle, 

High. 

Classes of Institutions. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Increase or decrease 
per cent, since 
1880-81. 

Schools 

Scho- 

lars. 

Increase or decrease 
per rent, since 
1880-81. 




I 

I 

i 


1 

1 

•s 

3 

British Territory . 
Government . .{ 

Aided 

Unaided and Inspected 

42 lat Grade 
86 2nd Grade 
30 

7 

5,264 

2,305 

3,780 

505 

+ 5- 
+ 7-5 
+20* 
+16-66 

10*24 

23-65 

2-32 

•40 

} u 

14* 

1 

3,601 

1,226 

82 

+ 7-69 
— 1-00 

+19-28 

— 3-92 

— 5-75 

Native States. 







| 


Inspected schools . 

41 

2,408 

— 6-82 

12-98 

7 

822 

• ft# 

+35-87 

Total 

206 

14£57 

+ 1-47 

+4-98 

41 

5,731 

«!• 

+14-92 


* BeeSdee these there were the following unaided and uninepeoted high and middle schools <— 


M igl and Middle Sobols, 


Pori High School, Bombay 
Alfred High School, Bombay , 
Bombay Private English. School 
Pori Proprietary School, Bombay 
Obsndanvtfdi ppgh School, Bombay 
Indian High School, Bomb 
How English High 


Humber o£ pupils, 
6 12 

(Hot obtainable.) 
127 
400 
288 
117 
878 


0abdd& 
Mr, 
Ptatto 


Middle Sobols. 

VMytoa (fortiujardii Hindus)* Bombay 
School, GowSlid Tank* Bombay, 7 

CHIMJVa 


888 

108 

28 
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The foundation of the Eijkumdr Colleges at Rdjkot and Kolhdpur has 
Hie education of the gone of Native already been referred to. In addition to these, two 
cluefs ' __ . other special institutions have lately been opened for 

the sons of Native Chiefs and large landed proprietors, vis., the Girasih school 
at Wadhwdn, Gujarath, and the Tdlukdari School at Sadrd in the same province. 
The number of pupils attending these several institutions at the end of the 
year was : — 


R&jkumar College, RSjkot . 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur . . 

Girasia School, Wad h wan . . . 

Talukdari School, Sadra 

• * • • 

• • • • 

• • i * 

• • * » 

. Sfc 
. 10 
. 30 

. ir 


Tom 

. 91 


A considerable number of the Jahdghirddrs and other native gentlemen of 
rank send their sons to the ordinary Government schools ; but the progress and 
behaviour of all such pupils are specially noted in the head master's annual 
reports; and any points demanding the attention of the parents or of the 
Political Agents are duly brought to notice by the Educational Inspector of the 
District. The education of all minors, who are wards of the district-courts, is 
similarly supervised by the Inspectors. 


In a few of the middle schools 20 per cent, of the Muhammadan pupils are 
_ . .. , . admitted as free students. In the other middle 

schools and in all the high schools Muhammadans 
enjoy no special privilege in regard to the cost of their tuition. Musalm&n 
teachers of Persian and Hindustani have however been specially entertained in 
most of the secondary schools for the instruction of Muhammadan pupils. In 
the Elphinstone High School at Bombay there are four Musalmdn teachers em- 
ployed to teach Persian ; and in almost every high school there is at least one 
teacher of this language. Besides this the department last year secured the 
services of two Muhammadan graduates as special Inspectors of Muhammadan 
education, and they have already proved useful exponents of the wants of their 
own community. The assistants which the department renders to the composite 
primary and middle schools established by the Anjum&n-i-Isldm, in the city of 
Bombay, has already been mentioned. At present tbe Educational Department 
contributes Rs. 6,000 per annum in support of the Anj urndn-i-Isldm’ s institu- 
tion.* No special provisions for the education of Muhammadans have been 
made in any other aided or inspected institutions. 

No special measures have been adopted in middle schools for tbe edu- 
. . „ . , cation of the sons of agriculturists or peasants. 

The education o agneu una . But children of this class arc encouraged by sti- 
pendiary scholarships of Rs. 4 per mensem to attend the high school model- 
farms for instruction in practical agriculture. 

4. The subjects of instruction ore set forth in the following schedule, from 
. which it will be observed that the curriculum in- 

Subjects o ns ebon. dudes a voluntary course of instruction in drawing, 

and in the theory and praotioe of Indian agriculture. Instruction in elementary 
mechanics, astronomy and chemistry is also given in every high school 
throughout the Presidency, the teaching being largely experimental and not 
confined to mere book- work. The drawing-classes exist only in Government 
schools ; but tbe pupils of private schools are encouraged to attend them. In 
the Government high schools the study of a classical language, side by side 
with English and the Vernacular, is compulsory; but pupils are given the 
option of choosing Sanskrit, Persian or Latin. The compulsory rule regarding 
the study of a classic moreover is relaxed in a student’s last year, if he elects 
to matriculate simply with a view to entering the public, service ; though as a 
matter of fact, very few students avail themselves of this privilege, but prefer 
to continue their eiMrinal studies to the end of their school-course. 


* The Bombay 
established for Hu 
Bombay. 


have also voted Be, 5,000 to tbe society in aid of any primary schools which may be 

89 
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MSPOWt ON EDUCATION IN TEN 


Maximum of 
Maihs given 
at Examina- 
tions. 


100 


60 


40 


50 

50 


50 


25 

25 


100 


60 


40 


50 

50 


40 


20 

40 


100 


40 


20 

40 


STANDARD FOR MIDDLE SCHOOLS * 

Standard I (Succeeding Vernacular Standard IV). 

1st Head. — Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic of Vernacular Standard IV (see page 90) with harder ex- 


2nd Vernacular. 

(a) Reading the whole of the 5th Book of the Departmental Series, 
with explanation of the part read, and of the meaning of words. 
100 lines of the Poetry to be repeated. Parsing. The Grammar 
of Vernacular Standard V. Easy question in Etymology. 

(5) Writing to dictation, in fair Devanagari, five lines of the book read : 
full writing-book to be shown (Modi small-hand). 

3rd Head.— Histoiy and Geography. 

(a) Outlines of Indian History, with dates of chief events. 

(b) Elementary general knowledge of the Geogiaphy of Asia, General, 

Physical, and Political Geography of India, including mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and seas; boundaries, capitals, and chief cities. 

4th Head . — English. 

(«) 


Mar&thi equivalents to be 


(a) 

( 6 ) 


Reading the First Departmental Reading-Book, or any aimlUy 
book, with oral translation into Vernacular. The meaning to be 
understood. 83 

(S) Spelling 5 words in the book read, 
written. 

(e) Writing easy words in large hand. Filled copy-book to be shown. 
Standard II. 

1st Head. — Arithmetic. 

Add to the Arithmetic of Standard I Practice and Simple Interest. 

Sad Head. — Vernacular. 

(a) Reading the whole of the Sixth Book of the Departmental Series, 

with explanation of the part read and of the meaning 0 f words, 
&o. 100 lines of the Poetry to be repeated. The Grammar of 
Vernacular Standard VI except Syntax. 

(b) Writing to dictation in fair Devanagari, 5 lines from the book 

read. Modi writing-book to be shown. 

3rd Seed.— -History and Geography. 

Revision of Standard I and the History of India to the Battle of 
Panipat, 1761. 

Revision of Standard I, with more detailed knowledge of A sia 
and India. Elementary knowledge of the geography of the 
worn with the principal, natural, and political divisions ; and the 
situation of all capital cities. 

4th Head. — English. 

(a) Reading the Seoond Departmental Reading-Book, or any «imiy 
hook, with oral tianslation into Vernacular, giving meaning of 
words, and distinguising Parts of Speech. The to he 

understood. 8 

Writing large hand. Filled copy-book to be shown. 

Written translation into English of five short and easy sentences 
from the Second Book. Spelling to be considered. 

Standard HI. (To be gassed before entering a High School.) 

1st Head. — Arithmetic. 

Add to the Arithmetic of Standard II Decimals, Compound Pro- 
portion, and Discount, r 

2nd Head — Vernacular. 

(a) Reading with explanation 100 pages of a standard Vernacular 

? :ose author, and 150 verses of RaghunSth Pandit, or a sim ila r 
f®*’ by heart- Grammar of Vernacular 

standard VI. Prayogs asm a large Grammar. 

(o) Writing five lines in good Devanagari to dictation from the book 
,, *“?■ JnU wnting-book to be shown (good current hand). 

(o) Written translation of five lines from the English Reading-Book, 

optional suTyects teoghfc Ip middle schools ere given on guges 117-110, 
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M aximuiu of 
Maika given 
it Examina- 
tions. 

3rd Head . — History and Geography. 

50 (a) Revision of Standards I and II and the History of India to the de- 

parture of Lord Dalhousie, 1856. 

50 (8) Revision of previous Standards. Map of India to be drawn from 

momoiy, with political divisions to illustrate the History. 

4lh Head . — -English. 

30 (#) Reading the Third Departmental Reading-Book or any similar hook, 

■with vivd voce Explanation in Vernacular and simple parsing in 
English. 

£0 (8) Writing text or fair small hand. Full writing-book to he shown. 

40 (c) Written translation into English of five shoit sentences from the 

Tliiid Vernacular Book. Spelling to he taken into account. 

H. P . — Some middle schools also teach the IV and V Standaids which follow : — 

STANDARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS.* 

Standard IF . (First Standard of the High School Cowrie) . 

(Questions and Answers to be in JEnglish) 

1st Head . — Mathematics- 

Add to the Arithmetic of Standard IH- 

60 (a) Profit and Loss. Compound Interest. 

40 (8) Euclid, Book I, 26 Propositions. 

Svd Head. — Vernacular and Classical Languages. 

Fernacular — 

50 {a) 150 pages from a Standard Vernacular Prose Author and 200 lines of 

Poetry of Waman or Moropant or similar Poet (not learned previously) 
with special regard to Marathi Grammar and Idiom (comparison with 
Sanskrit and English Grammar and Idiom). 100 lines of Poetry by 
heart. Rules of Sandhi. Declensions and Conjugations as in a large 
Grammar. 

50 (5) Written Translation into Marathi (Devanagari) of about five lines in any 

school reading-book used below Standard V at the option of the 
Examiner — spelling and writing to he considered; or composing a 
letter (Modi). 

Classics. 

I SansTcrit. 

40 (a) The common rules of Sandhi, the declensions of nouns, substantive, and 

adjective, given in the 1st Book of Sanskrit, (7th edition), and the 
special tenses of roots of the 1st, 4th and 6th classes. 

60 (6) Vivd voce Translation into the Vernacular of the Sanskrit exercises in 

Lessons I — XXVII of the 1st Book of Sanskrit, and written transla- 
tion into Sanskrit of the English exercises m the same lessons. 

Or II. lalin. 

60 (a) Vivd voce Translation of Exercises equal in difficulty and amount to the 

first 80 in Henry's First Latin Rook (English into Latin, and Latin 
into English). 

40 (8) The Regular Declensions and Conjugations to he said by heart. 

.Or III. Persian. 

100 Vivd voce Translation of the first fifteen Stories of the Hik£yai-i-Latif 

with dictation from the first five Stories. 

3rd Head.— History and Geography. 

50 (a) Revision of the History of India. Outlines of the History of England 

with dates of chief events, 

50 (g) Elementary general knowledge of Geography of Europe with more 

detailed knowledge of the British Isles, Revision of Geography of 
Asia and India. 

4th Head.— English. 

40 (a) Reading from easy English Classics, 80 pages of Prose, and 350 lines of 

Foetay, with explanation in Vernacular of the part read, parsing, and 
easy Etymology in English, and explanation of difficult words in Eng- 
lish, Poetry, 1 00 lines by heart. 

20 (8) Writing five lines to Dictation from the book read. Full copy-book, fair 

snudlhand, to be shown. 

* Tho optional subjects taught in high schools are given on pages U7 — 110. 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION IN THE 


Maximum of 
Maxks given 
at Etaunna- 
tions. 

40 (c) Written Translation into English of five lines from the Thill Book of the 

Vernacular Series. Spelling to be taken into account. 

Standard V \ 

(Qualifies for a First Class Certificate for entrance to the Lower Grades of the Public 
Service.) 

1st Head*— Mathematics. 

Add to the subjects of Standard IV — 

40 (tf) Square and Cube Root. 

30 (5) Euclid, Book I. 

30 (c) Algebra, four Rules Integral. 

Slid Head . — Vernacular and Classical Languages. 

Vernacular . 

50 {a) A Standard Vernacular Prose author not previously read (about 250 

pages) and 800 hues from Kekfrvali or similar work, with special 
regard to a scholaily knowledge of Marathi Grammar and Idiom 
(compaiison with Sanskrit and English Grammar and Idiom) . Syntax 
as in a large Grammar. Half the Poetry by heart. 

50 (6) Written translation of 10 lines from the hook read into Vernacular. 

Composing a report on a given subject (Modi). Writing to be con- 
sidered. 

Classics. 

I Sanskrit. 

40 (a) Rules of Sandhi, continued; 'declension of pronouns and pronominal 

adjectives ; the special tenses of the roots of the remaining classes. 

60 (£) Vivd voce Translation into English of the Sanbkrit exercises in the 

remaining lessons of the 1st Book and in Lessons I — XII of the 2nd 
Book of Sanskrit (4th edition) and written translation into Sanskrit 
of the English exercises in the same lessons. 

Or II. latin. 

60 (a) Vivd voce Translation of Henry's First Latin Book, or a similar book. 

Easy Prose passage, as in the Delectus, to be selected by the Master, 
Parsing of ample sentences. 

40 (£) Accidence complete. 

Or III. Persian . 

100 Vivd voce Translation of the Hik4yat-i-Latif and of the Karim£, with 

dictation from the Hikayat-i-Latif. Written translation into Persian 
of any six easy sentences. 

3rd Head .— History and Geography. 

50 (a) Envision of the History of India, and the History of England to the 

year I486. 

50 (i) Revision of previous Standards. Map of any country of Asia to be 

drawn from memory, boundaries, mountains, and rivers, and cities being 
marked, and in the case of India, Political divisions, and lines of 
latitude and longitude. General Geography of America, Africa, and 
Oceania, with special knowledge of British Foreign Possessions. 

4tk Head.— English. 

40 (a) Reading English Classics, 100 pages of Prose and 480 lines of Poetry— 

£00 by heart— with explanation and parsing. Easy questions in 
Analysis of Sentences, as in Morell, Part I, and Etymology. 

SO (S) Written translation of a passage from the 4th MarSthi Book or from any 

easy narrative in the Vernacular, Specimens of writing, as in fair 
note-books, to he shown. 

30 (c) Writing an English letter, private or official, or making an abstract in 

English of an easy story, dearly read or told. 

N. 2?.~(1) In Government Independent Anglo-Vernacular Schools, a Standard History 
of India may he read instead of the English Classics, and should be 
illustrated and brought down to the latest date by lectures delivered by 
the head master. Less time may also be given to the Classics, and 
more to the Vernacular, 

(fc) Candidates for the Public Service Examination (First Class Certificate) will 
be examined in the “ Sanitary Primer" published by Government. 
Certificates will not be issued to candidates who pass in other subjects 
, but fail in the “ Sanitary Primer " This Primer is to be taught in 

evpry Government School having a class learning Standard V. 
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Maximum of 
Marks given 
at Examina- 


tions. 

1st Head,— Mathematics. 


Standard FI. 


Add to the subjects of Standard V— 

40 (a) Mensuration. 

40 (#) Madid — -Books I, II, with Simple deductions. 

SO (o) Algebra — Fiactions, Greatest Common Measure, Least Com- 

mon Multiple, Simple Equations, and Square Root. 

2nd Head . — V ernacular and Classical Languages. 

Fernaealar . 

50 (a) Revision of previous reading, and Dnyaneshwari Adhyaya XII and 

XIII with special regard to a scholaily knowledge of Marathi Gram- 
mar and Idiom (comparison with Sanskrit and English Grammar and 
Idiom), Etymology and Prosody. 

50 (S) Translation into Marathi (Devanagari) of ten lines of the English Poetry 

read. Spelling and wrting to be considered. 

Classic . 

I. Sanskrit. 

40 (a) The rare and irregular declensions ; comparison of adjectives ; numerals ; 

the perfect ; the two futures and the conditional; (Dr. Kielhom's 
Grammar, 2nd edition. Sections 1— -330; 808—379); compound nouns. 

60 (i) Translation into English of the Sanskrit exercises in Lessons XIII— 

XIX and Lesson XXIV, Part I., of the 2nd Book of Sanskrit, and of 
about 25 pages from the Third Book or from the Hitopadesa, and written 
translation into Sanskrit of the English exercises in the same lessons, 
and of about ten short English fables. 

Or II. Latin. 

60 {a) Vivd voce Translation of Cornelius Nepos (80 pages), with Grammar 

and Parsing. 

40 (6) Written Translation of six lines of easy narrative chosen by the Inspector. 

Or TIL Persian 

100 Thirty lessons of the Sad Hikayat and the first Chapter of the Gulist&n, 

with dictation fiom the same. Written Translation into Persian of six 
lines of easy English Prose. 

3rd Heath — History and Geography. 

50 {a) The History of England to Treaty of Paris, 1856. Revision of previous 

Standards. 

50 (6) Detailed Physical and Political Geography of England. Map-drawing 

from memory to illustrate History. An outline map of the British 
Isles or any country of Europe to be drawn from memory, and the 
boundaries, mountain-ranges, rivers, and cities to be marked. 

4th Head . — English. 

40 {a) Reading English Classics, 125 pages of prose and 550 lines of poetry 

(different authors from those under Standard V) : 200 lines by heart. 
Questions in Grammar, Analysis, and Etymology. 

30 (5) Written Translation into English of 5 lines of Mar£thi prose or poetry. 

Specimens of Writing, as in fair note-books, to be shown. 

30 (o) A short Theme on a simple subject. 


Standard TIL , Matriculation . 

The Inspector may examine in Mathematics, History, and Geography by dictating one 
example or a set of questions to be worked before him on slates by a whole class simul- 
taneously. 

The examinations under high school standards will be conducted in English, except 
where it is otherwise specified in the standards. 

Schools will not be required to present boys in both the vernacular and the classic under 
Head 2. They may obtain the full grant under that Head for the Vernacular only, and an 
extra grant of like amount for the Classics, if offered. 

The whole amount of the reading-books appointed in the Anglo- Vernacular Standards 
need not be required, if the Inspector is satisfied that the amount offered is, considering the 
manner in which it has been prepared, a sufficient year's work. 


Provisional Programme or Study eou the Aobjccoltural Classes attached to 

High Schools. 

Students entering the agricultural Glasses must be learning a high school standard 
one of Standards IV— VII). . 

At the end of the first year the students will be examined m the subjects mentioned 

* First Tear** Course ♦ 

1. Chemistry. Preparation and properties of Oxygen, Hydrogen andNitrogem Carbon, 
its varieties and properties. Carbonic Anhydride, its preparation and properties. The 
Chemistry of air and water. Combustion, 
fc 705—80. 

80 
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3, The Introductory Science Pinner No. 1 by Huxley, 

3. Elementary Pliysies. Science Primer No. 3 by Balfour Stewart to tlie end* of page 
105 (f e. 9 omitting Electricity). 

4. Agriculture by Tanner (Science Primer Series). 

Those students only who pass a satisfactory examination* will be permitted to entei 
on the second year's course. 

At the end of the second year the students will he examined in the course specified below 
No student will bo permitted to appear for the examination who has not passed under the 
Anglo-Vernacular Standard V., before the Public Service Examination Committee : — 

Second Ye<n*<i Course* 

1. Chemistry, Science Primer No. 2 by Roscoe. 

2. Physics. The whole of Science Primer No. 3. 

3. Agriculture, t Manual by Mr. Robertson. 

4. Botany. Science Primer by Hooker. (Johnston's Botanical Diagrams should also be 
studied.) 

5. Physical Geography by Professor Geikie, Science Primer No. 4. 

6. Geology by Professor Geikie, Science Primer No. 5. 

7. Voluntary subjects in which students may obtain additional certificates 

(1) . land-surveying. 

(2) . Physiology (Huxley's). 

(3) . Botany. (The exact course will he specified hereafter.) 

Students who pass the examination will obtain certificates, and an additional certificate 
will he given for each of the voluntary subjects. 

Note — 

(1) . Classes will be formed in December of each year, and the examinations will be held 
in December. 

(2) . Boys taking up the Agricultural Course will be excused the Clascal language, 
and, after obtaining a First Class Public Service Certificate, will be excuted IIiBtory and 
Geopraphy lessons. 

(3) . Boys who pass in the examination for the second year of the Agricultural Class 
will be eligible for admission to the College of Science, Poona, in the lower or non-IJmver- 
sity Class. 

(4) . The Principal of the College of Science will supply papers for the Annual Ex- 
amination, and will class the pupils of the several schools in one list according to merit. 

(5) . Revenue Officers in filling up appointments for which boys, who have passed 
Anglo-Vernacular Standard V, (Public Service Certificate First Class), or Anglo- Verna culai 
Standard VII (Matriculation), are eligible, are invited to give a preference to boys holding 
the Second Year Hig-School Agricultural Certificate. 

Provisional Rules foe tub encoubaoembnt of Elementary Drawing. 

1. Government having sanctioned the teaching of Elementary Drawing concurrently 
with General Education in Primary, Middle and High Schools, the course of instruction is to 
be designated “ First Grade Art." 

2. The subjects forming the course are— 

A . — Freehand-Drawing. 

JB , — Model and Object-Drawing. 

C . — Practical Geometry. 

A.— ‘First Grade Freehand-Draw ? ng . 

By freehand-drawing is meant drawing without the aid of any kind of mechanical meant* 
of execution, such as ruling, measuring or tracing, or the use oi anything hut pencil paper 
(or slates) and India-rubber. * r r 

The examples used should be characterized by mmplicitv and beauty of outline and 
should be the subject of a flower, leaf, fruit, or some simple object with which the pupils are 
acquainted. r 1 

-B . — First Grade Model-Drawing. 

By model-drawing is meant drawing in outline from some simple object arranged so that 
the pupils may have to draw both curved and straight lines. Indian pottery, brass utensils 
Surat toys, form admirable examples for this subject. ' * f 

Cr^Praetical Geometry* 

This stage is intended to teach elementary notions of Practical Geometry and the use 
o( simple drawing-instruments. 

8. Not leas than two lessons a week, of one hour's duration each, must be given* 

* No candidate is examined, who ba a not attended at least SO field -leetaiee at a model-farm 

f Until Mr. noberUoa’e work le ready, Wrightsoa’s Agriaulcnie may be used. 
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4. Schools in which drawing is taught will he examined once a year, and a piize will 
be given to every boy or girl who passes the standard of excellence in the First Grade. 

5. A certain number of Art-Teachers qualified to teach drawing in the First Grade will 
be appointed on salaries of Its* 40 and 50 per mensem* 

6. Candidates desirous of qualifying to give instruction in elementary drawing must 
hold a Second-Grade Art-Certificate. 

7 . The subjects comprised in the Second-Grade course are— * 

{a) Freehand-drawing from flat examples. 

{b) Freehand-drawing from models* 

\c) Practical geometry. 

(d) Linear perspective. 

(<?) Delineation of diagrams on the blackboard. 

8. Candidates for Second-Grade Art-Cortificates will be examined at the Anneal Ex* 
umination of the School of Art in April, and must be prepared to— 

(a) Draw, in a given time, an example in outline from the flat. 

(b) Sketch in outline a group of models placed by the Examiner. 

(0 Solve on paper questions in geometry, showing a knowledge of (1) the con- 
struction of single figures, (2) and the combination of figures up to figure 105 
of Burchett’s Geometry. 

{d) Solve questions in perspective, showing the use of vanishing and measuring 
points used in the horizontal plane and to represent simple solids on the ground 
plane in any position. 

(e) Instruct a class in the presence of the Examiners by an example drawn on the 

blackboard. 

9. A Candidate must send up the following works, four in number, as specimens of 
workmanship, and they must be approved before he can he admitted to the Annual Ex- 
amination:— 

[a) A sheet of freehand outline-drawing. 

(5) A drawing from a group of models in outline. 

(c) A sheet of not less than six geometrical problems with written description. 

(d) A perspective diagram. 

The above works must be executed on Imperial sheets of paper. 

10. Each Candidate must pay a fee of Rs. 5 before he can be admitted to the cx- 
rimination. 

11. Schoolmasters and Pupil-teachers in Middle Class Schools who hold Second- 
Grade Art-Certificates, and who teach drawing in their own schools, shall receive an annual 
Grant of Rs. (100) one hundred, and one rupee for every boy or girl who passes the standard 
of excellence in the First Grade. 

12. Schoolmasters and Pupil-teachers residing in Bombay can attend the early morning 
classes at the School of Art to qualify themselves for the Second-Grade Art-Certificates by 
paying the usual school-fees. 

18. Art-Teachers, who already have been appointed to Drawing-Classes, are requested 
to prepare themselves and send up the required number of works for the Second-Grade 
Art-Certificate. 

% , The number of pupils studying each of the lan- 

Ntunberof p earning gunge*. g ua g 6s taught in Secondary Schools was as follows : — 


Middlb -Schools. 


High-Schools. 


Sindhi 

Grriai4thi 

Marathi 

Kdnarese 

Hindustani 

Persian 

Sanskrit 

Latin 

Portuguese 

Hebrew 

Arable 


Govern- 

ment. 

Aided. 

Inspect- 

ed. 

Native 

States. 

Total 

863 

236 

26 

.«• 

1,125 

817 

194 

• M 

in 

1,011 

2,444 

959 

ISO 

890 

4,123 

1,149 

278 

• as 

66 


83 

143 

• as 

»•« 

226 

89 

34 

so 

... 

129 

110 

88 

9 

205 

362 

1 

... 

174 

Ml 

8 

■ M 

... 

183 

*•> 

... 

15 

*M 

in 

15 


*•* 

• •• 

• a. 

Ml 

5,586 

2,071 

198 

859 

8,651 



Native 

States. 



17 

S 63 1,671 

64 m 2,449 

339 


8 ... 
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Text-books. 


The Chief Text-Books used in the Secondary 
Schools are given in the following classified List : — 



ENGLISH READING-BOOKS. 

(Pbose and Verse.) 

Middle Schools . 

Howard's Primer. 

„ Second Reading-Boot, Part I \ , revised 
„ Second Reading-Book, Part II j revisecL 
„ Third Reading- Book. 

St. Xavier's School Senes, Parts I — III. 

Christians Vernacular Society's Series. I — III. 

Nelson's Royal Readers, Parts £ — III. 

Howard's First Book of Poetry. 


High Schools. 

Chamber's Moral Class-Book. 

Nelson's Royal Readers, Parts IV to VI. 

Day's Sandford and Merton (abridged). 

Evenings at Home (abridged) . 

Edgeworth's Moral Tales. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. 

Defoe's History of the Plague (abridged). 

Robinson Crusoe (abridged). 
iE sop's Fables. 

Gulliver's Travels (abridged), 

Paul and Virginia. 

The Swiss Family Robinson (abridged). 

Chamber's Exemplary Biography. 

The Children's Friend. 

Washington Irving's Life of Columbus (abridged). 

Washington Irving's Sketch Book. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 

Smiles's Self-help. 

The Arabian Nights (abridged). 

Johnson's Rasselas, 

Selections from the Spectator. 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 

Select Novels of Sir Walter Scott and Miss Austen, 

Select Essays of Lord Macaulay. 

Selections from Johnson's Lives of the Poets. 

Pope's Homer's Iliad. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Selections from Palgrave's Golden Treasury and other Anthologies 
Selections from Cowper's Poems. 

» n Scow s ,, 

„ „ Wordsworth's Poems. 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village and Traveller. 

Thomson's Seasons. 

Gray's Elegy. 

Milton's Paradise Lost and Samson Agoni&tes, 

Shakespeare's Julius Ceesar. 

„ Merchant of Venice and other select plays. 


English Grammar, 

Middle Schools , 

Howard's Rudimentary Grammar. 

Christian Vernacular Society's Pirsfc Book of Grammar. 

High Schools. 

Ernest Adam's Elementary English Grammar. 

Ernest Adam's Elements of the English Language. 

Dr. Morris's Grammar Primer, 

Howard's larger Grammar, 

Dr* W. Smith's English Grmmaar, 

MoreU's Analysis of Sentences. 

Maomordie's Studies in English, 
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VERNACULAR LANGUAGES. 

SiNJ>ni. 

Middle and High School s % 

Pako Pali. 

Rai Diach. 

Kamsen. 

Umar Marwi. 

Saifal Maluk .^Esop's Fables. 

GUTAHATlir. 

Middle and High Schooh. 

Departmental Reading- Books, Parts V-VII, by tlie Honourable T (_ 
Hope, C.S.I. 

Pathmdla, Parts I-V II j A Series of Anglo-Giijar&thi Exorcists h>i tians- 
lation. Balmitra, Part I. 

Life of Columbus translated by Pranl&l. 

Kavya Sankshep, or Selections fiom the Poets of Gujarath. 

Kavita Sangraha: a Gujarathi Anthology, complied by the Houomablr 
T. C. Hope, C.S.I. 

Nalakhy&n, edited by Kavi Narmada Shankar. 

Nala Damayanti. 

Hunnar Khanani Chadhai. 

Gujarathi Grammar by the Honourable T. C. Hope, C.S.I, 

„ ,, by R. S. Mahipatram Rupiam, 

„ „ by Rev. J. S. Taylor. 

Yyutpatti Prakdsh, or a Manual of Gujarathi Etymology. 

MAniTin. 

Middle and High Schools. 

Departmental Reading-Books, Parts III to VI, compiled by Major 
T. Candy, 

Life of Socrates, by Mr. Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar. 

Hindu sth^n Katharas; or Beauties of Indian History, compiled by Mi 
V. K. Oke. 

MadhumakshiM or the Bee, compiled by Mr. V. K. Oke. 

Life of Peter the Great, ^ 

„ „ Alexander the Gieat, 

„ „ Duke of Wellington, - Compiled by Mr. V. K. Oke. 

History of the French Revolution, 

Readings in Biogiaphy. 

Irving's Life of Columbus, translated by Mr. Kolatkar. 

Robinson Crusoe, translated by Mr. R, S. Godbole. 
jEsop's Fables. 

Sandford and Merton, translated by Mr. G. S. S. Bapat. 

Paul and Virginia „ „ „ 

Elizabeth or the Exiles of Siberia „ ,, 

Gadya Ratn&vab ,, „ „ 

Panchatantrasar „ ,, „ 


Venisanbira Ndtak, translated from the Sanskrit by Mr. P. B. Godbole. 
TJttarar^macharita „ „ „ 

Padya ^atuivali „ _ „ „ 

Navanit: an Anthology, revised by Mr. R. S. Godbole. 

KadambarisSr, abridge! by Mr. P. B, Godbole. 

Dny&neshwan „ ,, ,, 

Anglo-Mar^thi Exercises for translation, Parts I-UI. by Mr. D. R. 
Tarkhadkar. 

Idiomatic Sentences, English and Marathi, compiled by Major T. Candy. 
Mar&thi Grammar by Rdo Bahadur D&ioba Pandurang. 

,, „ abridged by „ ,, 

,, „ by Mr. Krishna S. Godbole. 

„ ,, by Mr. Ganpatr^o R. Navalkar. 

Shabda Siddhinibandha, a Treatise on Etymology by Messrs, A'gashe 
and A'thavaie. 

Vritta Darpana, a Treatise on Prosody, by Mr. P. B. Godbole. 

KXnabese. 

Middle and High Schools. 

Departments! Reading-Books III to VI. 

„ 2nd Book of Poetry. 

Jaimini Bhfirata : An old Poem. 

ai 
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Pi akkanyam 61a : an Anthology by Rev. G. Wurth. 

Raja Shekhara : an old Poem, annotated by Mr. G. M. Turmun. 

Katha Sangraha : Prose Selections, Parts I- VI. 

Panckatantra. 

Chop's Fables. 

Arabian Nights. 

Chamber’s Moral Class-book. 

Grammar of the ancient Kdnarese dialect. 

Outlines of Kinarese Grammar, by Mr. V. R. Katti. 

Shabdamani Darpan, Grammar, edited by Rev. F. Kittel. 

Shabdasidki Nibandha, a Treatise on Etymology by Rao S6heJ> P V. 
Chintfimanipethkar. 


HindestIni, 


Middle and IBgh Schools. 

Departmental Hindustani Book, Part I. 

„ Book, Pait II, 

„ Book, Pait III. 


99 

99 


Fasani Ajnayalin. 
Bagho Bahar. 
Nakut Yasuf. 
Jamin-ul-Hikfyat. 
Akhuluki Hindi. 


Fawaid-i-Azy-zia. 
Mnjmua-i- Sakhun. 
AMaba Kosi. 
Zubdatul Eawaid. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit. 

High Schools* 

1st Book of Sanskrit by Professor BhSndSrkar. 

Sind Book of Sanskrit by Professor Bh^ndarkar. 

3rd Book of Sanskrit by Mr. Edwin Biihler. 

Hitopadesh by Mr, Edwin Arnold. 

Panchatantra. 

Raghuvansha. 

Nalop&khy&an. 

Rijup&h. 

KumSr Sambhava. 

Shrihar&ha’s RatnSvali. 

Veni Sanhir N4tak. 

K61idas’s Shakuntala. 

Dashakumar Charita, Part I, by Dr. Biihler* 

Sanskrit Exercises by Monier Williams. 

Dr. Kielhom’s Grammar. 

Gadya Pady&vali, or Student’s Guide to Sanskrit composition. 
Dhdtu Rup-Kosha, 


Latin, 

High Schools. 

Dr. W. Smith's Principia Latina, Paits I— -IV. • 

Young’s Delectus. 

Henry’s First Latin Book, 

Dr, Schultz’s Exercises for Translation. 

Arnold’s Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Part I. 
Latin Grammar by Rev. G. A. Jacob, DJD. 

99 

>, ,, by Dr. Schultz, 

Cornelius Nepos. 

Csasar’s Gallic War. 

Sallust. 

Cicero’s De Senectute and De Amioitft, 

Selections from Livy. 

Persian. 

High Schools . 

GuKsWnof Shaik Saadi. 

Sad Hik4yat of Abdul Fatah, 


>9 

99 


99 

99 


by Dr. 'William Smith, 


I 
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Selections from Akalke Hahsam. 
Hikdyat Latif, 

Persian Series, Part I. 

Amaddh N6mdh. 


Mnfidut Talbin. 

Agaz Farsi. 

Hltimtfii, 

Bostan of Shaik Saadi. 
Pandanama. 

Ashrdful Kawfinin. 

Sorabshaw's Grammar. 

Maulvi Ajshruf Ali's Grammar. 


Sorabshaw's 1st Persian Book. 

Sorabshaw's 2nd Persian Book. 

Maulyi Ashreef Ali'& 1st Book. 
Tashri-ul-Ilurup 1st Book. 

Allahabad Mission, 2nd Book, Parts I and II. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPIIY. 

Middle Schools. 

Morris's History of India (Vernacular Versions) . 

A Manual of Indian History compiled by R£o Sdheb Maliipatrdm Rupram. 
» a ,> by Mr. V. K. Oke. 

» », Geography by Rao Sdheb S. V. Patvardh an. 

High Schools • 

Morris's History of India. 

Manuals of Indian History by Messrs. Lethbridge, Pope, Sinclair, Morell, 
Meadows Taylor and B. R. Sahsrabuddhe. 

Manuals of English History by Miss Edith Thompson and Messrs. Curtis, 
Collier, Smith, Freeman, Davey and Gardiner. 

Little Arthur's History of England. 

Tytler's Ancient History. 

Christian Vernacular Society's Ancient History. 

,, „ ,, History of Rome. 

Peile's Outlines of Universal History. 

Manuals of Geography by Messrs. Reid, Mackey Lewis, and Cornwell, 
Geikie, Sullivan, Blanford and Hughes. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Middle Schools . 

Professor Keru Lakshman's Arithmetic and other Vernacular treatises. 

High Schools . 

Manuals of Arithmetic by Colenso, Barnard Smith, Hamblin Smith, Tod- 
hunter, Cornwell and Pitch, and Giay. 

The Elements of Euclid edited by Potts, Todhunter, and Hamblin Smith. 
Todhunter's Treatise on Mensuration. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 

High Schools . 

Professor Balfour Stewart's Physics and other Primers in Macmillan's 
Series. 

Professor Theodore Cooke's Natural Philosophy. 

92 »> >9 Mechanics. 

„ Samuel Cooke's First Piinciples of Chemistry. 

„ „ „ First Principles of Astronomy. 

Dr. Cunningham's Sanitary Primers. 

Tanner's Agncultaral Primer. 

6, The Inspector’s examinations of middle schools and of tho three lower 

forms of high schools are regulated by the standards 
Examinations. 0 f instruction described in the last section. The two 

tables which follow show the number of pupils who passed in all heads of each 
standard and the total number who passed separately in mathematics, languages 
and history and geography. Of the 15,483*18 scholars in average attendance 
11,317 or 78-09 per cent were presented for examination, and of these 5,448 or 
48*12 per cent, passed in all the subjects in which they were examined. The 
results of the 1st class public service certificate examination and of the 
matriculation examination of the University are shown in General Form 4 in 
Chapter IV of this report 
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Examination-® esults in 1881-82. 

Table I . — Middle and High Schools. 



Total 
xmmboi of 
pupils in 
ava lgc 
attc na- 
me 0 . 


NUMMB PAflSSD IV 



Batio be- 
tween the 

Class or Iirsirau hosts. 

Total 
nambti 
of pupils 
ovumin 
ed 

I 

Stan- 

diiid 

U 

Stan- 

dud 

HI 

Stan- 

dud 

IV. 

Stan- 

dud 

V 


Total 

nuinbei 

pafcbcd 

Poioen- 
tigo on 
numbu 
examin- 
ed. 

number 
parked and 
the n am- 
bcz in 
aaorige 
daily it- 
lendaneo 

(Government • 
Midrllo-Cla&s Schools 4 Aided . 

(.Inspected 

5,85201 
3,058 2 
2,077 7 

4,831 

l,bU> 

l)o48 

1,000 

*374 

798 

Do 

280 

505 

tails 

17b 

80 

lncuin 

40 

17 

pleto 

10 

8 


6109 
45 33 
67 76 

■1* 

21 

1 

(Government . 
High Schools • .4 Aided • , 

(.Inspected . 

2,832 69 
020 25 
786 7 

2 417 
617 
338 

80 

87 

Do 

Bl 

tans 

22 

855 

Intom 

56 

210 

ploto 

31 

220 

26 

1,009 

120 

130 

4122 
2137 
87 28 

97 

14 

•I*- 

Total 

15,183 18 

11,817 

1,400 

1,103 

871 

610 

307 

253 

6,119 

4S 13 

Jr" 


Table II. 





Total 
numbei 
of pupils 
examin- 
ed. 

Nlmbfb passed in 

Class or Institutions. 

Standaids, 

Mathe- 

matics. 

Veina- 

culai. 

Histoiy 
and Geo- 
giapby. 

English. 

Classics. 

Samtaiy 

Pumdi. 

Middle-Class j 
Schools. \ 

r Government . 

Aided . 

L Inspected 

I to V. 

I to V. 

I to VI. 

4,831 

1,066 

1,548 

3,910 

1,818 

1,170 

S, 666 
1,149 
1,039 

3,357 

939 

1,139 

2,903 

1,126 

1,069 

23 

10 

51 

m 

• 0* 

High-Schools 

f Government • 

< Aided. . 

1 Inspected 

I to VI 
IV to VI. 
into vi. 

2,417 

617 

338 

1,745 

291 

238 

1,668 

199 

270 

1,664 

246 

284 

1,666 

275 

206 

1,058 

161 

141 

96 

■» 

38 



Total . 

11,317 

8,672 

7,991 

7,679 

7,244 

1,455 

134 


6. Every secondary soliool lias a library containing English and Oriental 

works; and every head master receives a small 
pp ^ ‘ annual allowance to enable him to keep his library 
up to date. The library of a middle school seldom contains less tb»n 700 
volumes. The libraries of the high schools are somewhat larger. The extent 
of the high school libraries in the Central Division is shown in the following 
table : — 



Numbei of 
Volumes. 

Total value 
-Rupees. 

Elphinstone High School 

Poona do, do. ....... 

Sat£ra do. do. 

Shol&pur do, do. 

TMna do. do. 

Ratn^giri do. do. 

. 1, H . .1 1 i t •! 

1,517 

658 

1,150 

604 

583 

1,543 

. 

8,000 

1,004 

8,962 

1,117 

1,028 

8,500 


XUJL WJTO JU.UJ.OrXA '39 JULttY O UTOU. WWUUg UCUL a SWILL JLLL UUUU OX LUG HlgH SCHOOlS 0118 01 

the assistant masters officiates as librarian and issues books at stated hours. 
In the larger schools the number of books issued in the year is rarely less than 
BOO. The pupils are allowed daily access to the dictionaries and other books 
of reference, which lie on the library-table ; and the senior boys are permitted to 
take a limited number of volumes to their own houses. Secondary schools are fur- 
nished with all necessary apparatus of instruction, such as wall-maps, globes, &c. 

n«i/l otrawrf l\ir*Vi a/tltAnl ttoo Mian ah awihIa /.f 1_ *1 t_T j 

Ettas. 



— — — ' — ' — - ^ — ■' — **'' vw *»*mv*w«v*j 5 *** uuxuju. viio aiiUU.UJi.Vj9 82C0 MS* 

quired to work out chemical and other experiments in the teacher’s presence. The 

ernnouo^na nnnenofa in qaViaaIo aP a 4>alAaAA«tn a 0 1 1 r j. ■* 
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machine, air-pump, &c.> and a large assortment of meteorological and chemical 
instruments. The apparatus in the Elphinstone and Poona high schools cost 
Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,300 respectively; in the other high schools it cost on the 
average Its. 800. A few of the secondary schools have museums of natural 
history. 

7. With a few exceptions, the school-buildings are excellent. They are on. 

School accommodation. healthy and in most instances open sites ; and the 

class-rooms allow over 20 square feet to each pujiil 
and are well lighted and ventilated. Some of the school houses, as at Poona and 
Sdtdra are old Mardtha palaces ; but most of them have been specially built foi 
the schools by the Public Works Department. Those at Kardchi, Rdjkot, Surat, 
Bombay and Koldpur are very handsome and spacious structures. JSverj 
school is amply supplied with all requisite furniture, that in the Presidency 
school being constructed after the most approved models in En gland and 
Germany. When in their class-rooms the scholars do not sit on the ground, a<s 
is the custom in the primary sohools, but are accommodated with benches and 
desks. 


8. Every class has a separate attendance-roll which is called twice daily by 

the assistant master in charge. In Government 
** ‘ schools an abstract of the attendance is daily seen 

by the head master; and at the end of the month the rolls are examined and 
countersigned by him. They are also examined by the Educational Inspector 
at the time of has annual visit to the schools, and ore at any time open to his 
inspection. 


The average number of hours a week devoted to instruction in middle and 
high schools is 28. Middle schools are open for 213 days in the year, high 
schools for 239 days. The holidays are distributed over the year as follows : 
44 days in the hot season (April to June) ; 14 days at Divrili (October — Novem- 
ber) : 8 days at Christmas ; Sundays and miscellaneous holidays 60 days. 


9. The two statements which follow show the number, proportion and pay 

of all the masters omployed in Government second- 
er rg-powar. gjy schools. The head masterships of the high 

schools are filled by Native gentlemen who are graduates of tho Bombay Uni- 
versity. The principalship and vice-principalship of the Elphinstone high 
schools are held by English gentlemen. The head masters of the middle 
schools are eithor University men or officers who have distinguished themselves 
in other appointments as able and energetic teachers. The assistant masters of 
secondary schools axe all men who have received a liberal education in our high 
schools or colleges ; and as a body they are highly efficient officers. No special 
college exhists for tho training of teachers for secondary institutions. Hitherto 
the department has relied on the University and upon special institutions like 
the College of Science at Poona and the Sir Jamsetji JijibMi School of Art, for 
the supply of fit men. But all new employes as a rule are required to sei ve for 
a year or more in the Elphinstone, Poona or other large high schools, in order 
that they ma y learn their duties under the eye of the most experienced head 
masters in the Presidency. In point of fact therefore the first grade high 
sohools discharge the functions of secondary training colleges ; and the experi- 
ence of the last 15 years appears to prove that this economical system mevts all 
the requirements of the smaller secondary schools without weakening the teach- 
ing staff of any of the larger institutions. 

All teachers in Government secondary sohools are in receipt of pensionable 
s alaries and are eligible for promotion to most of the higher appointments in the 
de pa r tment . They have also not unfrequently been selected for promotion to 
posts in other departments of the public service. 

Our returns fur aided secondary institutions are incomplete. Most of the 
European superintendents of the schools supported by the missionary socioties 
have omitted to state their own salaries ; but as far as our information goes the 
highest sa l a ry paid to the head master of an aided high school is Rs. 600 per 
msmem. In one institution the head master receives only Rs. 100 per month. 
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The maximum pay drawn by an assistant master is Bs. 125 per month. The 
mimmnm »nnnn *. be stated, as the masters of ancillary vernacular departments 
have been included in the salary returns. 

In aided and inspected middle-class schools the maximum pay of the head 
master is Es. 125 and that of an assistant master Es. 60. 

No special provision has been made for the training of teachers in second- 
ary aided schools ; but we observe that in most of these institutions the upper 
masters are University men, and that a large proportion of those teachers who 
have had no University training are men of long standing and experience. 

The proportion of pupils in average attendance allotted to each teacher in 
aided high and middle schools is 23 and 13 respectively. 


Tabus I . — Analysis of the teaching power of Middle and High Schools. 


Oi ass op IwBmoTiojr. 

1 
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Ueesouitli 
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jii* 
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111 
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sl|l 
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r 1st Grade 

4 2 

169 

131 

11 

2 

14 

106 

48 

Government 
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Schools, 











1 2nd Grade 

86 

86 

88 

Ml 

... 

... 

39 

47 

Government High Schools 

10 

193 

137 

46 

60 

30 

66 

CO 


Total 

147 

448 

344 

67 

62 

44 

309 

183 


Table II. 
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47 
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463 8 

141*63 

150 

25 

87 8 

• M 
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166 94 
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86 
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60 
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10. The total expenditure on secondary education was Rs. 7,85,872 or 24-97 
Expenditure. P? r cen ^ the whole sum expended on education, 

institutions as follows eI P enditare ’ ras distritat <> 4 among secondary 


Class of Institutions. 

Number 
of Schools. 

From 

Piovincial 

Funds. 

From Local 
Rosotuoes. 

Pei cent ige of 
Provincial on 
Total expenditure 
in each class 
of Institutions. 

G°™>‘ •{h™' 8 !” 1 ' • 

* - -{ffiT t : 

Grand Total 

Inspected and Na- f Middle Schools . 
tive States . i High do. 

Total 

138 

19 

80 

14 

Es. 

88,088 

1,49,816 

40,630 

35,695 

Es. 

98,917 

1,17,385 

57,899 

87,756 

46-92 

56*10 

41-28 

40*49 

158 

S3 

1,38,658 

1,75,511 

1,51,816 

1,54,991 

44*89 

53-10 

191 

3,99,169 

8,06,807 

49-87 

48 

8 

2,650* 

1,764* 

56,792 

68,690 

CJI ^ 

O Oi 

56 

4,414 

1,25,482 

3-89 


* Piovincial ezpenditme on Direction and Inspection in Native States. 


Deducting the indirect charges for direction and inspection, the total ex- 
penditure on the maintenance of Government aided and inspected institutions 
was as follows : — 


Class of Institutions. 

Number 
of Schools 

From 

Piovincial 

Funds, 

Fiom Local 
Eeaources. 

Percentage of 
Provincial on 
Total expenditure 
in eaoh oloes 
of Institutions. 

_ . /Middle Schools . 

Government *\High do. . 

. . , , / Middle do. 

Aided , • ^ High do. , 

„ , , f Middle Schools . 

Total - lH igh do. . 

Grand total 

Inspected and Na- f Middle Schools . 
tive States . \ High do. 

Total 

128 

19 

80 

14 

Es. 

61,388 

1,19,681 

36,319 

17,087 

Es. 

93,711 

1,17,070 

67,796 

37,536 

85-41 

50-55 

88-59 

31*28 

153 

33 

87,702 

1,86,768 

1,51,507 

1,54,606 

32-48 

46-94 

191 

3,24,470 

8,06,113 

42-81 

48 

8 

• 4M 

»« itP 

52,769 

64,779 

| •• »*• 

56 


1,17,548 

i 

1 


The above figures speaJc for themselves. In 1870-71 the direct provincial 
expenditure on secondary schools was Rs. 1,99,478 or 44 per cent, of their total 
cost. In 1881-82 provincial funds contributed Its. 2,24,470 or 42 per cent, 
of the whole cost, the balance of the expenditure being met from fees and 
other local resources. When these sums are distributed between Government 
and aided institutions, we find that the provincial subsidy to Government 
schools was Its. 1,69,801 in 1870-71 as against Rs. 1,71,064 (or less than 1 per 
cent, more) in 1881-82; and that the subsidy to the aided schools was 
Rs 29,677 in 1870-71 and Rs. 53,406 or 45 per cent, more in the latter year. 
It should also be noted that the aided institutions last year received from the 
State 35 per cent, of their total expenditure, or, in other words, more than one- 
half of the amount which they spent from their private resources. The Educa- 
fcioixal Department therefore somewhat exceeded the rule* which has been laid 
down by the Government of India, viz., that the State-contribution should not 
he greater than one-half of the amounts contributed from all other sources nor 
pm|e than one-tjjlxd of the total expenditure on education in each school concerned. 
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The total direct cost of instructing each scholar in Government aided and 
„ , inspected institutions, respectively, and the total 

ob oremmm per oar. direct cost per head to Government is shown in 

detail in the general table given on page 129. The cost to Government of the 
instruction of each scholar in Government middle schools was Us. 7-0-8 against 
Rs. 6-8-8 in aided middle schools. In Government high schools the cost to 
Government wa9 Rs. 27-10-9 as against Rs. 16-4-11 in aided high schools. The 
latter comparison, however, is between two groups of institutions that are 
not similarly conditioned. The Government high schools are many of them 
pioneering secondary education in backward districts, where they are neces- 
sarily more costly than in advanced cities like Bombay and Poona. The aided 
schools, on the other hand, are mostly in Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, and 
Surat. In Bombay, indeed, where the largest and most efficient aided second- 
ary schools are situated, and where also 66 per cent, of the pupils in all of such 
schools are being instructed, the Government contributed considerably more per 
scholar to the aided schools than to its own institutions. In the former the 
average cost to Government last year was Rs. 8- 1-6 ahead, while in the latter it 
was only Rs. 6-3-3. In point of efficiency also the Government institution conti- 
nued to maintain its superiority, though it will be seen from the statistics given 
below, that the aided schools have made a considerable advance during the last 
three years 


Class or 
Institution. 

go tis 

Vt 

MUj 

lull 

Number or Pupils who hatriculaied at the Bombay University in 

THE YhAR. 

*3 

£ 

£ 

1871. 

1872. 

1873, 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877 

1878. 

1870. 

1880 

1881 

Government 
High School 
at Bombay . 
Aided High 
Schools at 
Bombay 

2,180 

2,238 

84 

14 

42 

24 

65 

31 

29 

15 

42 

86 

31 

11 

83 

8 

41 

19 

* 50 

38 

53 

40 

39 

35 

418 

261 


At Poona each scholar in the aided secondary schools last year cost Govern- 
ment Rs. 7-0-6 as against Rs. 18-6-0 in the Government secondary school. But 
against the higher cost of the latter institution must be set its superior effi- 
ciency, which, as gauged by the University examination, was more than equi- 
valent for the additional expenditure incurred by Government. This is proved 
by the fact that in 1881 the Government high school matriculated at the Uni- 
versity nearly eight times as many pupils as the aided schools; -while in the 
preceding 10 years the proportion was as five to one. 


In Gujardth the aided sohcols cost the Government last year Rs. 16-10-0 per 
scholar as against Rs. 27-2-0 in Government institutions. But here again the 
greater post incurred by Government in the State school simply represents so 
much more efficiency. So far, therefore, as the larger cities are concerned, the 
present difference in the cost to Government between aided and State-institutions 
is not a point to which any importance should be attached. Aidad secondary 
schools, on the whole, cost Government less, because the majority of them have 
not yet attained a high standard of efficiency. In the State schools, on the other 
hand, the cost of each scholar to Government has been steadily decr easing year 
by year as the schools have enlarged their classes and economised their teac hing 
power.* As therefore the management of the aided school becomes more effi- 
cient and that of the State school more economical, the difference in the cost to 
Government per head must wholly disappear; unless, indeed, the grant-in-aid 
schedule of rates is considerably cut down. Under the present of grants, 
the aided schools at the Presidency-town have entirely reversed the oM i neq ua li- 
ty of cost j and there seems to be no reason to doubt that the aided schools in 
other towns will achieve similar results at no distant date. 


the Wgh - Bohool,tft “ dMds only » tie %hiMtone School at Bombaj 3* 
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11. The rates of the tuition-fees charged are shown in the following table : 
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In Government high schools 6 per cent, of the pupils are exempt from the 
riee Stadents - lament of tuition-fees, orfif the head master prefer 

the usual rates of fees. The same^rulM * P ermitte d to pay half 

schools maintained from -° r ^ *? ^emment middle 

“ Mmber^f "pupils 8 on the rol^ 0nS 

the middle schools it vanes from 10 to 100 Z' c^nt T^fi^p 00 ^ 5 £ n< ?- “ 
Institution last year it was 43 ner cent nJj +>,„ *’ ^ *J e •^° 0Iia Native 
schools of the Central Division Ls 68 per S?t .^ThfSl^ f- dcd 

mjhe Native State schools of the Northern Division varied from 10 to20^er 

The fees of Government and Native State schools are credited and account- 
ed for in the way already described in section B, paragraph 12. 

12. There are 12 scholarships in this Presidency which are awarded hy the 
Schoiaisbips, results of a public examination and which are tenable 

« j. , - , * 1 “? m Government and private institutions. These 

are annually adjudged by the lJniversity at the matriculation examination and 
they are worth from 120 to 250 rupees per annum, the stipend being enjoyable 
m some instances for three years. Besides the University scholarships, which it 
will be observed, are only tenable in the affiliated colleges, stipendiary studentships 
have been instituted m the secondary schools. In most institutions, whether 
Government or private, the studentships are allotted in the proportion of one to 
each class in the school, and they are intended, not so much as an encourage- 
ment to poor scholars, for whom the free-studentships have been specially 
provided, but as a stimulus to mental exertion on the part of the whole class. 
The following table shows the expenditure incurred in providing such student- 
ships, but we must note that the aided and inspected institutions have not 
submitted to us complete return of the amounts which they spend on this 
object 


Class op Institution. 

Middle Schools. 

High Schools. 

No. of Stu« 
dentahips. 

■ Annual 
Value. 

No of Stu- 
dentships. 

• Annual 
Value. 



Be. 


Bs. 

Government Institutions 

60 

3,004 

336 

7,818 

Do. do. ..... 

8* 

| 1,930 

i 

• i . 

• • . 

Aided and Inspected Institutions .... 

11 

369 

90 

3,394 

Native State Institutions 

a • • 


73 

8,830 

Tout . 

• 

79 

4,193 

398 

18,633 


• T bene scholarships are tenable for four years in any college affiliated to the Bombay Ualveiaity and are onen to 
*11 boy* who have been for more than three years at any school m Sind, whether Government or pmato. 

Prizes for proficiency and good oonduct are awarded in every secondary 
rif sehool. They_ consist chiefly of hoolrs and they are 


they 

annually distributed to the hoys atapublic flxMWtio n 
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w e i d K S r i t ! 1 in 1>U1 T” S , e ‘ Th f. expenditure incuiTcd on tliit, account last year was 
Ko, 527-12-1] winch was distributed as follows ^ 


ChASb or Inmpijlujtion 

Middlo Schools 

High Sthooh. 

Govonimcnt schools . 

Aided ami inspected scliooh (return incomplete) 

It‘. A. P. 
1,270 3 7 
} 307 0 (l 

k- A. P. 
1,515 9 4 

Native State schools (return incomplete) 

315 0 0 

TorAL 

1,037 3 7 

1,8!J0 0 l 


lthCOMMENDATlONS. 

We have shown that there aro 19 Government high schools and 42 first- 
Government high st bools. grade middle schools ancillary to them. The hi«ti 

* f < * Colloctote, the duS i-SSia 

eadi without a secondary school of this class. We aro mwmi«miKW L- S 
that none of the latter schools could be closed without in-jury to the interests of 
the people tor whom they wore established, end that tVwithdrawaTrf the 
Edneabonal Deraetaient from their management is at present irapnSblo We 
sjive m Section K our reasons for thinking that these 1 colWin+i 0 «wi °* W ? 
safely he transtmred to tho control of rLdoipal m^ouHmv 

municipality, so far as we can ascertain, he willing it n Jlt +° v ld a ? y 
deportment of this responsibility. Tho transfer of L soLols to tte'SnS? 
societies would not only he viewed with stron® disfavour h w 7 T y 

of the native community, hut is not d 3 STthe 3 educated classes 

We know of no other bodies of private Sons to 1^°T themselves, 
entrusted with any prospect of their being permanently and offiSi ? 8 C °^? - be 
ed. Mr. Apte, the he£d master of the ^215 J1 ^%maintam- 
proposed in his evidence before the Gommission^that ihn fil™ ■ Poo < na > ha ? 
announce its intention after a given term of venra i, n <q 6 ®° venmie *jt should 
S-Aools to the managers of pfmto iStatSiL^h Zt 
schools, however, are managed bv conm-nlA hndioo +ll ” 7 * ■ w<me ox these 
could be given that the Ti P arantee 

nently maintained.* This appears to us a I wouW P erraa - 

Wonote, moreover, that M?. Ante ^rtiio mdvKS^ the proposed transfer, 
cates this measure, and that ho hkself wotSi ^ reSe^o^l^ 0 adv °' 
Government school, unless the present grant-in-aid ta ? C( 3 °T 6r an y 

and the Government consented at the S commencement larsel ?, enllail ? e<i 

which is at present incurred on the school. Those condiS ™^ 86 the 
render his scheme hopeless; for we have aheadv show?^+r °P mi011 
of grant is already so liberal that the most Pf^ent scale 

Bombay earn a higher subsidy for each pupil than tho rwJ 100 ^ ^ n .^ e 
its own institutions. Speaking g^erX P w^e^L^ Ver T ent fl 18 ? ayin S in 
no transfer of a well-organized system of higher eduoatinn 0 ^ 8 ^ ° opinion that 
healthy competition hiS been c 4 te<£ whiWonfwS “ W** 1 ™*™™ a 

priso to dischargo satisfactorily the duties and resuo^iWlt £l mp ?- p ^ vate enter_ 
are undertaken by the Stato. responsibilities which at present 

The middle eohoole poeiilop; tat our recommeudeiione 

Gorermaont middle school* KjJf S ^aa have been anticipated to some extent 

by tte local-self-government scheme, whiehSSSs 

The position of the unui&toh^^l^ 0 !^^^ 8 '^- 

A, regurde the 

She onrriouiom. a voluntmy course of instruction in draw- 

.nd M the iAo&n 

* 9®?^ witnesses {Profsssor Bhindirkar. U* Modak w* rx.*v , « ** * ““ 

jnopoeal of Mr. Apta as presoattue. f <«ah. Mr. Pathak, and others) hsve rtaongiy oondanmed the 
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workshop as . wdl as from books. We are therefore of opinion that it is suffi- 
ciently practical in its aim; hut we would strongly counsel a more complete 
organization of this course of studies. At present no attempt has been made 
m the high schools to organize what is called in the English public schools a 
Modern side; nor would it be practicable to organize it without the co-ope- 
ration of the University. Professor Oxenham’s proposal that the present 
matriculation examination should bo re-constituted and made a middle-class 
examination, and .that the University entrance examination should be conducted 
by tho colleges, is worthy of consideration as suggesting a way by which the 
University might give that increased stimulus to the studies of the Modem 
side ” which is necessary for their complete organization in the high-schooJ 
system. If the University should see fit to adopt this suggestion, it would then 
become possible for the high-schools to devote more attention to the study of 
the vernacular languages. We are of opinion that such a stimulus is urgently 
needed ; for though the study of the vernaculars is not wholly neglected in the 
high schools, it has been so far pushed out of its proper position under the 
present system, that the master-pieces of vernacular authors are but seldom 
road, and students leave school with an erroneous conception of the achieve- 
ments of such indigenous literature and of the directions in which it is capable 
of further development. Mr. Peile, when Director of Public Instruction, 
wrote “The dislike shown by University graduates to writing in their ver- 
nacular can only be attributed to the consciousness of an imporfect command 
of it. I cannot otherwise explain the fact that graduates do not compete for 
any of tho prizes offered for vernacular translations or compositions, prizes of 
greater money value than tho Chancellor’s or Arnold’s prize at Oxford, or the 
Smith’s or Mcmhor’s prizes at Cambridge. So curious an apathy, so discourag- 
ing a want of patriotism, is inexplicable, if the transfer of English thought to 
Native idiom wore, as it should ho, a pleasant exercise, and not, as I fear it is, a 
tedious and repulsive toil.’’ This reproach has not yet been wholly removed, 
and tho causes of it demand tho earnest attention of the University and of the 
Educational Department. 

Tho training of masters for secondary schools is at present undertaken by 

„„ , . , . the first-grade high schools; and, as it is very gene- 

)u ummg o m.w in. rally admitted to have been successful as well as 

economical, wo would deprecate any change in the existing system. 

The fees charged in the Government schools are considerably higher than 
Poe those in aided institutions, and are fully as high as the 

,0CT ' people aro able to pay. They have also been increased 

relatively to the cost of the schools ; and thus the Government secondary schools 
bear tho same relation to private secondary schools in the matter of fees as the 
primary indigenous schools do to the cess-schools. The Government secondary 
schools stand in still greater contrast with the aided schools as to exemptions 
from tho payment of fees, the proportion of free-students in the former being 
only 6 per cent, against an average of over 50 per cent, in the latter institutions. 
It is clear, thoroforo, that in the matter of fees and exemptions the Educational 
Department has gone as far as it is possible for it to go in the encouragement 
of privnto enterprise. In one respect, indeed, its rates are too exclusive; for it 
is a frequent complaint among the Muhammadans, who are mainly dependent 
for secondary education on the Government high and middle schools that poor 
hoys can seldom gain admission to them ; and the complaint appears to be justi- 
fied by the fact that the number of Muhammadan pupils in middle schools is 
not G per cent, of the total number of pupils on the rolls, while in high schools 
it is as low as 2 per 'cent. The hardship complained of will, in our opinion, 
ho removed by ranting the rate of freo-studentahips to 15 per cent, of the total 
number of pupils on the rolls and reserving two-thirds of them for Muhammadan 
pupils. 

The Gov ernment expenditure on its own secondary schools has been shown 

in paragraph 10 of this section to be 42 per cent, of 
Expenditure. ^heir total cost, while the cost to Government per 

scholar is year by year decreasing. On the other hand, it has been seen that the 
cost to Government of the aided institutions is steadily increasing ; and that in 
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many instances the State is paying more for the same results in aided schools 
than in its own institutions. Wo are of opinion that all possible economy has 
been observed in the administration of Government secondary schools; and that 
the aided institutions have received an equitable and far larger share of the State 
subsidy than is generally supposed. 


Several witnesses before the Commission have recommended that the 
„ ...... scholarships in Government schools should be in- 

GovfiioiQBiit ScbolflrBhipt i • 1 i n . 11* n * 

creased in numbpr and made tenable in all institu- 
tions alike. There appears, however, to be some misconception on this point. 
These so-called scholarships are reserved almost entirely as rewards for profi- 
ciency in class. They, therefore, stand in precisely the same category as the 
prizes of books which are distributed to the classes and which no one would 
propose to take away from the Government schools. The real equivalents in 
this Presidency to the scholarships of Bengal and some other provinces, with 
which the Bombay scholarships have been confounded, are the free-studen tship&. 
These, in our opinion, are an amply sufficient encouragement for poor students, 
and they are much more numerous in aided than in Government institutions. 
We see no reason, therefore, for abandoning them, either partly or wholly, in 
favour of a system which, to be equally effective, would involve a very large 
outlay of State funds. 



Bombay presidency November 1882. 


Section D. — Collegiate Instructions. 

1. There are altogether six Arts Colleges in tho Bombay Presidency. Pour 

Number of Aits Colley. of these be . 8ai(1 to be under direct Government 

management, vie., Elphinstone College at Bombay, 
Dcccan College at Poona, the chief city of the Deccan, Gujardth College at 
Alimedabad, the chief city of Gujar&th, and Hdjaram College, at Kolhapur, the 
capital of a Native State and the chief city of the Southern Mard tha Country. 
The two aided colleges are both located in Bombay, viz. the Pree General 
Assembly’s Institution, established by the Missionaries of tho Pree Church of 
Scotland, and St. Xavier’s College, established by the Society of Jesus. There is 
no unaided college in this Presidency, and no college established by Native 
gentlemen. The Gujarath and Kolhdpur Colleges have been recently established, 
and teach only up to the standard of the previous examination, which is equi- 
valent to the fii*st year’s course at the University. The other four colleges 
teach up to the M. A. degree, and Elphinstone College and the Pree General 
Assembly’s Institution have also sent up candidates to the recently instituted 
examinations for separate degrees in seienee. 

„ , . _ ,, Tho number of students attending each of these 

um 01 0 in six institutions in 1881-82 is shown in the follow- 


ing table * 


Name or College. 


Elnhinstono College, Bombay, affli- 

x . * , .1 ■* t i . nt\ 


Deccan College, Poona, affiliated 1 860. 4i 18 84 65 121 82 4*47 

Free General A&semblyN Institution, 

Bombay, affiliated 1861 . - ••• 2 19 48 64 14 H-357 

8 « IT 43 75 S3 +127 


2nd year 
01 

1st BA. 
Class. 

1st year 
or 
P.33. 
Class. 

Total 

in 

1881-82. 

62 

07 

181 

St 

65 

121 

10 

43 

64 

17 

43 

75 


Inciease or 
Decieaso 
per cent. 

since 

1870-71. 


Ciujarath College, Alimedabad, affili- 
ated 1S79 I ••• 


9 9 36 -888 


Rdjai'fim College, KolMpur, affiliated 
1880 . . • • • * 


85 25 .. 


Tom 


18 63 122 282 476 297 


No affiliated college which existed in 1871 is now extinct. The GujarSth 
provincial college, which was dosed in the year 1872 (seepage 54), was re-opened 
& 1879 and affiliat ed to the University. will be seen, however, that this 
institution iB not in a flourishing condition. The two aided colleges at Bombay 
teach less than one-third of the total number of students at college. But they 

raaen ie!« WaiL UUC-wjxl ivt +'U 0 W If! mm Tbfi •TCl^biT.st.rmr. 


encyf although, it may be observed, the college is ^conveniently situated m 
the suburbs 3 Bombay. Three of the colleges, m., the Elphinstone, Deccan 
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and St. Xavier’s have accommodation for resident students, of which full use 
is made. 


The social status of the pupils. 


2. The race or caste and the social position of the 
pupils are shown in the two tables that follow : — 


Table I . — Distribution by Race or Caste. 


Name of College. 

Elphin stone College 

Peccnn College , . 

Free General Assembly’s 
Institution . . . 

St. Xavier*? College . • 

Cuj&rafc College . * '• 

Kdjardm College . . 

" Tonu. . 
































































under the sub-head of cultivators. There can be no doubt, however, that they 
belong to the higher castes and are not sons of husbandmen. 

The second table furnishes some indication of the general social position 
of til© students in the colleges* The first class* vi#., zamind&rs, m ight* perhaps* 
more accurately be described as indmddrs. They are the holders of lands partially 
or wholly exempt from payment of land-revenue. But they are not by any 
means a prosperous class at the present day. It will be seen, too, that 00 per 
cent, of the students under that head belong to the college established in 
a Native State. The class which is most numerously represented in this 
table is that of sons of Government officials who form 31^- per dent, of the 
total number. And it is to be noted that the proportion of sons of Govern- 
ment servants in Elphinstone College is not greater than in the aided colleges. 
It may be stated that, as a general rule, the only students who can be said to 
belong to wealthy families are P arsis and a few of the Gujar&thi TTindns. But 
the students drawn from the Mar&thi-speaking portion of the Hindu community 
are, as a rule, poor and dependent on scholarships, or on stipends earned for 
private tuition or on private charity. It is from this class that most of the 
students in Deccan College and a considerable portion of the Hindu students in 
Elphinstone College are drawn. 

The wealthy classes, properly so called, furnish but a small proportion of 
the students in our colleges. Speaking roughly, the figures in the second and 
third columns of the table might be taken as representing the number of 
students drawn from the wealthy classes. And these figures show that the 
proportion of students from such classes to the total number of students, whether 
we take all the colleges together, or only the Government colleges, is not more 
than one-sixth. The result thus yielded by the table may be taken as sub- 
stantially accurate. .... 

3. The results of the University examinations are set forth in the subjoined 

table. The figures given in it inolude ex-students 
of tha University Examina- ^ho appeared before the University examiners 
' after haying ceased to attend any college. The 

columns enumerating the number of students sent up include only those who 
actually presented themselves at tiie examinations. The candidates for the 
H. A. degree were fewer last year tluux usual, the annual average for the preced- 
ing ten years being rather more than six, and the number of passes in the pro- 
portion of X to every 10 erf those who had proceeded to the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. The B.Sa degree having only recently been instituted, the number of 
candidates who have already presented themselves for it, may be taken as an 
: indication that the degree will hereafter attract a considerable number of our 
- University men. Taking the examinations as a whole, we find that out of 605 
candidates 148, or about 29 per cent., were sucoessftil. This fact appears to 
indicate that the University has demanded a high standard of proficiency and 
: has been careful to exclude unfit men 
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The table which follows shows the number of students who at the end of 
March last wore studying Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin and Hebrew : — 


Name of College. 

Snnakiit. 

Latin* 

Persian. 

Gieok. 

Helnew. 

A i able. 

To 1 AL 

Elphinstone . • 

10G 

18 

56 

i 

• 

i 


1M 

Deccan 

111 

1 

9 

1 


a • t 


1 191 

Free Geneial Assembly^ 
Institution 

35 

7 

19 

i 

2 


(ii 

St. Xavier’s 

17 

37 

1? 

• 



71 

Gujarath . 

7 


9 

• 

• 


9 

Bijaram . 

as 

•* 




• 

25 

TorAL 

301 

63 

103 

i 

3 

• 

— H ll 

C* 1 


Sanskrit, as might be expected, is the favourite classic with the Hindu 
students and attracted last year nearly 64 per cent, of tho total number of 
the undergraduates enrolled. Persian is almost exclusively studied by the 
P&rsis. In the Deccan College, where more than 93 per cent, of the students 
are Brdhmans, Sanskrit is almost the only classic studied. A similar remark 
applies to the Guj&rath and KolMpur Colleges, in which all tho students are 
Hindus. At St. Xavier’s College, Latin is the classic most extensively cul- 
tivated. It may also he noted that four of the students at that college arc not 
learning any classical language. 

4. The numbers of students who graduated last year in a literary and in 
_ . . ... a scientific course have been shown in the preceding 

paragraph to have been 39 and two respectively. 
But candidates for the final examination for the B. A. degree are also at liberty 
to choose natural science as one of their subjects; and from tho subjoined 
table of all the optional subjects selected last year it will be seeu that 26 of tho 
examinees chose this subject and that eight of them passed. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the number of men who graduated in a purely literary course 
was 28 and the graduates in a purely or partly scientific course numbered 10. 
As regards the other optional subjects it should be noted that history 
and political economy attracted the largest number of students, and tliat a 
larger proportion of students selected logic and moral philosophy in the Gov- 
ernment than in the aided colleges. 


Statement shotting the Optimal subjects selected at the 3. A . Examination in 

1881-82. 



Language and 
Ititewtnro. 

History and Poll, 
tioal Economy 

Logic and Moral 
Philosophy 

Mathematics. 

Natuial Science, 

Tom. 

Nixa of Combat. 

A 

Sent op. 

A 

Passed, 

B 

bent up. 

B 

Passed. 

c 

Bent up. 

c 

Passed. 

I) 

Sent up. 

D 

Passed. 

E 

Sent up* 

C 

Passed 

1 

Scut up. 

i 

Passed, 

Ulphiartone 

... 

. . 

26 

8 

10 

■ 

8 

■ 

14 

3 

68 

19 

Deccan , 

Free General Assem- 

•• 

*** 

16 

• at 

11 

6 

8 

2 

3 

■ 


9 

bly's Institution 

»» 

... 

U 

2 

m 


3 

■ 

■ 


16 

4 
























8 3 4.1 4 


Lungu iga and History and Po-logio and Moral w ,. „ , , a . 

Npil or Col- Litwature. litica.1 Economy, Philosophy. nematics . IN atuial Science, 

iroc. * j * — 

StuLup-i Parsed Sent up Passed. Sent up. Passed. Sentup Passed. Sentup. PasaxL ISwitlP ‘ ls 


St Xavier** . 
Gujaitith 
Kapu foe 
Toial 


58 11 26 10 19 7 26 8 125 36 


5. All tho Government colleges have libraries. Those at the Elp hins tone 

l4)biaiioa andDeccan Oollegesareof considerable value Us. 500 

per annum being allotted to each of them for tho 
purchase of additional works. The library in the Free General Assembly’s 
College consists chiefly of theological literature, and that in the St. Xavier’s 
College is reserved for the use of the professors. The libraries of the Govern- 
ment colleges aro extensively used by the students; hut except at Elphinstone, 
the books taken out by the undergraduates are almost entirely such as have some 
hearing more or less close on the subjects of their examinations. 

6. Tho Elphinstone College is fairly well equipped with philosophical appa- 

ratus. So also are the two aided colleges, each of 
M ' which lately received a Government grant of Es. 

3,000 for tho purpose. The Deccan and E&jdram Colleges are insufficiently 
provided with such apparatus, and in the Gujardth College there is apparently 
none at all. On the whole it would appear that no college is at present com- 
pletely furnished in the laboratory and leoture-Toom with the apparatus which 
is required for impar ting adequate instruction in the new science-course. 

7. The income and expenditure of the several colleges are exhibited in the 
following tables : — 

Table I. — Income. 


Nimb 0? College. 

lees. 

Endow- 

ments. 

Daksbina. 


Kb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Elphinstone .... 

17,838 

21,650 

7,320 

Deccan . 

6,747 

199 

8,900 

F. G. A. Institution . 

3,674 

1,644 

... 

St. Xavier’s .... 

5,704 

j ...* 

IM 

Gujardth .... 

1,885 

3,665 

730 

Rdjdrdm .... 

1,063 

270 


Total 

84,845 

; 

27,884 

11,940 



Rs. Rs. Rs. 

45,830 853 93,1-73 

48,159 ... 51,005 

8,335 19,185 30,578 

1,875 4,431 13,000 

1 8,000 8,731 

+5,964 ... 7,306 



included in the official aoeounfe. ' 

f 'Paid from the revenues of the Kolhapur State. 
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Table II. — Expenditure. 


NAMEOrCoiLEGBu 

College 
Staff — rio- 
fessois. Fol- 
lows, &o. 

Scholar- 

ships. 

Libiary, 
Laboiatoiy, 
and Build- 
ings, 

Cleiks, 
SepojB, 
Contin- 
gencies, &c 

Total. 


Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Elpbinstone 

70,465 

9,068 

3,034 

3,310 

92,472 

Deccan . .... 

46,815 

3,431 

1,390 

3,870 

54,005 

Free General Assembly's Institution 

18,047 

1,544 

3,833 

4,154 

36,573 

St. Xavier’s 

8,920 

n 

3,000 


13,000 

Gujarath 

8,665 

B 

M 

56 

8,721 

Rdjardm . * 

6,109 

B 

303 

714 

7,296 

Total 

1,61,531 

14,301 



2,01,073 


The College Steffi 


The teaching-staff of Elphinstone College and the 
present salaries of the Professors are as follows : — 


1. Principal and Professor of History and Political Economy 

2. Professor of Mathematics 

8. Do. Oriental Languages .... 

4. Do. Logic and Moral Philosophy . . 

5. Do. English Literature .... 

6. Do. Persian 

7. Do. Biology 

8. Do. Chemistry 

9. Lecturer on Physics 

10-13. Pour Dakehind Fellows, two at Bs. 130 and two at Bs. 

mensem . 

14-15. Two Shdstris under the Professor of Oriental Languages 

18. Drawing-Master 

17. Gymnasium-Master 

Total 



Rs. 

per mensem. 


1,600 

a 

925 

a 

850 

• 

650 

• 

750 

a 

500 

• 

440 

a 

200 

• 

250 

per 


a 

360 

• 

165 

• 

50 

• 

20 

• 

6,660 


The staff of the Free General Assembly’s Institution is as follows 


1. Principal and Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy 
3. Professor of Physics and Mathematics , 

8. Do. History and Political Economy 
English literature . 

Mathematics and Latin 
Sanskrit . . . 

Persian . . . 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

8. One Sh&tri 
9-10. Two Fellows 


5. 

6 . 

7. 


Bs. 

per annum. 
. 4,800 
. 4,000 
. 4,000 
. 4,000 
. 4,000 
. 3,000 
. 840 

. 430 

. 1,560 


Total 
Per mensem 



• Expenditure net given in the official return. 
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The staff of Deccan College is as follows : 

1. Principal and Professor of English Literature 
“• Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy 
3. Do. Mathematics . . ) 

Do. Oriental Languages 
, *• Assistant Piufessor of Oriental Languages 

6-9. lour Dakshmh Fellows, one at Rs. 100 and three at Rs 75 
per mensem .... 

10-11. Two Shd&tns under the Professor of Oriental Language 


The staff of St. Xavier’s College is as follows 
1. Rector and Piofessor of Mathematics 

8. Piofessor of Plijsical Science . 

3. Do. of Philosophy and History 

4. Do. of Physics and Mathematics 

5. Do. of English Literature 

6-7 . Two Professois of Latin , 

b. Professor of Political Economy 

9. Do. of Sanskrit . 

10. Do. of Persian 


Totae 


1,850 

750 

550 

600 

250 

325 

130 


3,755 


50 

50 


The staff of Gujar&th College is as follows : — 

1. Principal and Professor of English Literature . 

2. Piofessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
8. Professor of Oriental Languages . 

4. Daksbina Fellow 


Tho staff of It&jdr£m College is as follows : — 

1. Principal and Professor of English Literature 


100 


750 

300 

300 

60 


Totae . 1,410 
800 


2. Vice-Principal and Professor of Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy 850 

3. Professor or Oriental Languages 250 

4. Lecturer on Physical Science ...... 150 


Totae 


1,550 


Willi regard to these lists one or two explanatory remarks are necessary. 
Tire appointments to the chairs Nos. I to 5 in Elphinstone College and Nos. 1 
to 4 in Deccan College are “ graded appointments,” and the pay of the incum- 
bent receives periodical increments according to the rules under which the 
“ grade” system lias been constituted. The Dakshind Fellowships in those two 
Colleges and the Dakshind Fellowship in Gujardth College axe all paid for out of 
the Dakshind Funds controlled bv the Department of Public Instruction. Of 
the Professors in the Free General Assembly’s Institution, the holders of the first 
five appointments in the above list are also expected to perform certain duties 
as missionaries, apart from their duties as professors, and their salaries 
are for duties in those capacities as well as for the work which they do in the 
School-Department. The incumbents of the first eight chairs connected with 
St. Xaviers College are Jesuit Fathers who receive no regular pay, and who also 
take part in the instruction given in the school which is ancillary to the college. 
The professors in the colleges at ihmedabad and Kolhdpur also are in a some- 
what similar position. These colleges consist really of one college-class attach- 
ed to the local high school in each case, and the professors of the college have 
duties to perform in the high school department of their institution. It will 
be noticed that the number of instructors in the last two colleges is much 
smaller the" the n umb er of instructors in any of the other colleges whether 
Government or aided. In explanation of this circumstance it must be remem- 
bered that these two colleges only teach up to the standard of the previous 

examination at the University. , . 

The Dakshind fellowships in the Government Colleges were founded m 

the year 1858 and were originally intended to he in- 
rdtawhip*. strumontal in the development of the vernaculars 

of the. Presidency. This object, however, has been lost sight of and the Dak- 

36 
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s hin6 fellows are now employed as assistant tutors tinder the professors. The 
junior and senior fellowships are tenable for one year only, hut an incumbent 
of a junior fellowship is eligible for promotion to a senior fellowship and also 
for re-dection as senior fellow. 

It will be seen from the first of the tables given in this paragraph that the 
Government grant to Elphinstone College including the amount under the head 
of DahBhini is about 55 per cent, of the total expenses of the college. The endow- 
ment founded in memory of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, and the large amount 
of foes, averaging nearly Rs. 90 per annum per pupil, cover fully 45 per cent, ol 
the total expenditure. In Deccan College, the proportion of expenditure in- 
curred by Government is much larger, being nearly 87 per cent. Considering, 
however, that the class of the population from which the students of Deccan Col- 
lege are mostly drawn is much poorer than the classes from which the students 
of Elphinstone College come, the rate and amount of fees is consideiable. That 
college has no regularly constituted endowment such as is possessed by the 
Elphinstone College. But as we have already shown in our first chapter, the col- 
lege at Poona was founded by Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone as the most suit- 
able object on which the British Government could spend a portion of the Dak- 
shinA funds, which had been formerly employed by the Peshwds for the encour- 
agement of ancient Hindu learning. The cost of the Elphinstone and Deccan 
College buildings was partly defrayed by private munificence. To the former Sir 
Cowesji Jehangir Readymoney contributed 2 laklis of rupees, and Sir Jamsetji 
JijibMi gave Rs. 1,00,000 to the Deccan College. The Government contribution 
last year to the Gujar&th College, including the grant from the Dakshina Eund, 
was only Rs. 721. The Rfijdrdm College is wholly supported by the Rdja of 
K olMp ur. It thus appears that the total amount which the British Government 
spends on general collegiate education in this Presidency is a little over 
Rs. 92,000 or, including the amount of the Dakshini, a little over Rs. 1,04,000 
It will also be observed that the total amount which Government spends on its 
own colleges is a little over Rs. 88.000 or, including the Dakshin4, a little ovei 
Rs. 1,00,000. Those colleges, however, have an income from foes of upwards of 
Rs. 25,400, from endowments of upwards of Rs. 25,500 and from other sources 
of a little short of Rs. 4,000. The table also shows that of the grand total of 
expenditure on general college-education in this Presidency, not including 
Kolhapur, Government contributes a littlo less than 55 per cent. 

8. The rates of fees vary in the different colleges. In Elphinstone College 
n the general rate is Rs. 10 per month for all students 

tos and Rs. 6 per month for students holding what are 

called junior scholarships, i.e., scholarships of less than Rs. 20 a month. In the 
Pree General Assembly’s Institution the general rate is Rs. 6 per month. In 
Deccan College the general rate is Rs. 5 per month, reduced to Rs 3 in the case 
of students holding junior scholarships. In the Gujar&th College the rate is Rs. 5 
all round ; in Rdg&r&m College it is Rs 5 generally and Rs. 8 for holders oi 
scholarships. In St. Xavier’s College the general rate is Rs. 48 per term, hut a 
small number of students is admitted at half that rate, and scholars aro excused 
payment entirely when they are unable to pay the fees. In all these institutions 
some students are admitted as free scholars. In the Government colleges the 
students exempted from the payment of fees must not exceed 5 per cent, of the 
total number of pupils on the rolls. In St. Xavier’s College and in the Free 
General Assembly’s Institution there is no fixed limit, and the monagors of these 
Institutions decide each case on its own merits. 

The amounts of fees in the purely Government colleges are paid into the 
treasury and are not subject to the control of the college-authorities. In the 
Gmarith College the fees go the trustees of the institution who apply them 
and the interest of the endowment-fund towards the expenses of the college. 
In the Rdjdrtun College, the fees are paid into the treasury of the Kolhdpur 
State and are not subject to the control of the college-authorities. In all 
the colleges therefore, whether Government or aided, it may he said the 
fees go to those who defray the expenses of the college; and they may he 
re^ajdedjpro tmio as a contribution towards such expenses. 
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!>. £n Elphinstone College there are altogether 46 scholarships with aggro- 
lap gate stipends of Rs. 660 per month. Of those, there 

aie ^ senior scholarships of Es. 20 per mouth, 10 

lumor scholaiships of Es 15, and 19 of Rs 10 per month. The money is nomi- 
nally dc^ci lbod as dei iv od from the following funds in theproportions stated, viz. 


1 ’] pin 11= tom Pioftasoiship Fond . 
Clut tuml . 

Wpst Fund . 

luiik i\ ad Fund . , 


Be. 200 pei mensem. 
» M0 „ 

,, 190 „ 

„ 20 ., 


In point of tact however the actual interest on the Clare Fund properly so 
called is Its. 1,o74 per annum, on the West Fund Es. 1,14.6 per annum, and on 
the (Jaihavad Fund Es 240 per annum It appears that in 1834, the West 
Scholars lap Fund Mas invested in 4 per cent. Government securities. Till that 
time the hind had home interest at 6 par cent, and in that year, therefore, on 
the investment of tlio money in the 4 per cent, securities, Government resolved 
to supplement the interest on the fund hy an equal contribution of their own 
at 6 per cent, plus the ditlercnce of 2 per cent which the tund lost by the invest- 
ment in seoui dies beamig less interest. The Government contribution under 
these heads was in that year fixed at Es. 1,124, and this sum, together with the 
actual interest on the invested amount, has since been treated as the income of 
tho West Fund. A precisely similar arrangement was made regarding the 
Clare Fund in 1839. What was therefore originally a Government contribu- 
tion lias now become substantially a part of tfce endowment. 

In Deccan College there are eight senior scholarships of Es. 20 per mensem, 
eleven junior scholarships of the value of Es. 10 per mensem, and one of the 
value ot Es. 5 per mensem, and two of the value of Es. 4 per mensem. Except 
these last two, all tho other soholaa ships are paid out of Government funds 
All the scholarships are awarded as in Elphinstone College according to the 
results of a special examination held at the college. 

There arc 15 scholarships in the Free General Assembly’s Institution 
with aggregate stipends of Es. 802 per annum. Tho funds were given by 
friends of the mission, principally during the time of the late Dr. Wilson. 
Some of the scholarships are exclusively tenable by Christian students, in ac- 
cordance with tho original intentions of the founders, and others are awarded 


by competition. 

In St. Xavier’s College there are two scholarships, one oi Es. 25 per men- 
sem endowed hy the Roman Catholic Bishop of Bombay, and tenable by hoard- 
ers at the college who are unable to continue their studies without some such 
help; and tho other is a scholarship of Es. 100 per annum, awarded hy compe- 
tition to a Portuguese student of the institution. 

In the Gujaxath College there are altogether five scholarships, one of Es. 9, 
one of Es. 7, one of Es. 6 and two of Es 4 per month. The stipends are paid 
ont of tho income of a private endowment, and the scholarships are awarded to 
the most meritorious students. 

In the Edjarnm College there axe four scholarships of Es. 10 each pei 
mensem, t enab le by students of the Edjdrdm high school. They axe awarded 
mainly in accordance with the results of the watric elation examination, but 
tinder the rules, the pecuniary circumstances of the candidates as well as their 
industry and a bili ty are taken into consideration in making^ the. awards. Two 
other scholarships of Es. 15 per mensem, and under certain circumstances, a 
third scholarship of Rs. 20 per mensem, are awarded to students of the college 
who pass the previous examination and then continue their studies at one 
of the institutions affiliated to the University of Bombay in the Faculty of 
Acts. The stipends of all the scholarships are paid out of the interest of an 
endowment founded hy the late Rdjdr&m Mahdrdj of KoMhpux. 

For the encouragement of students in Smd eight scholarships, each of the 
annual value of Eg. 24U, have been founded by Government. The scholarships 
are in each (case tenable for 4 years at any Goveramrait or aided college. 

10. The total number of students who have graduated m the four faculties 

of the Bombay University since the year 1870 is 626, 
Th* after, auger tftuvwarfy 291 in arts, 77 inlaw, 148 in medicine, and 
GtaSnsiw. jqjj Qjyft engineering The results of our enquiries 
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regarding the profession or occupation chosen by University Graduates are 
shown in the following table : — 




SUMBTR Or GrRVDUUI 

s i rom rvcir b ict m 


Profession or Occupation Chosen 

Aits. 

Law. 

Medicine 

Enginti i 

Tut at 

Service under | 
tlie Bntish ^ 
Government 4 
m the | 

f Revenue or Educational 
Department 

Judicial Depaitment 
Medical do. 

134 

2 

*21 

*47 

n 

... 

> 230 

^ Public Works Department 

*•> 

ft ■ 

ft ft « 

31 



f Revenue or Educational 






Service under 

1 Department 

33 

ft ft ft 

ft • 

m 


Native States < 

Judicial Department 

... 

7 


. 

(■ 7t 

m therr 

I Medical do. 


ft ft ft 

ID 

a ' 

1 

< Public Works Depaitment 

... 

ft ft ft 

IIS 

15 

) 


f Legal .... 

3 

46 

ft • ft 



Independent 

Occupations. 

| Medical 

Engmeeiing . 
f Miscellaneous (chiefly edu- 

ft ft ft 

ft * • 

ft ft ft 

76 

**2S 

[ 231 

I 

^ cational or commercial) . 

* 

78 

ft ft ft 


... 

) 


Total 

250 

74 

142 

89 

555 

Numbei o£ Graduates deceased or whose 






careei could not he tiaced . 

41 

3 

6 

20 

70 


Geand Total 

291 

77 

148 

109 

625 


It will he perceived that nearly 62 per cent, of the graduates in law, 53 
per cent, of those in medicine, 31 per cent, of those in engineering, and 32 
percent, of those in arts have adopted independent occupations, and* that of 
the total number of graduates 42 per cent, have chosen careers that are inde- 
pendent of the patronage of the State. 

11. Regarding the general results of collegiate education in this Presi- 

Eeenitsof «oUegiate inunction. deney some indications are afforded by the evidence 

taken by the Commission in Bombay. Iii the 
judicial department of our administration and in the legal profession generally 
the improvement which has resulted from the education imparted in our colleges 
is most marked. In his evidence before the Commission, Sir William 
Wedderbum, who has had exertional opportunities of forming a correct opinion 
bears emphatic witness to this improvement, Other testimony to the same 
effect comes from the late Chief Justice of Bombay, Sir M. R.Westropp whose 
high position,— first as Puisne Justice and afterwards as Chief Justice of the 
High Court. °f Bombay for nearly twenty years, coupled with his long and 
varied experience of Bombay, dating from the same year in which the Educa- 
tion Despatch of 1854 was issued, — renders his opinion one of the highest 
authority and value. In a reply to an address presented to him bv the 
Bombay Bar a few months ago on the occasion of his retirement from the 
Bench, His Jjordsnip said 


« He fought ^ would not he denied that now-a-days subordinate jndges and pleaders of 
Ae mofossd, and still more the pleaders of the High Court, stood in a different poEnfrom 
that which timy manned on the day when Her Majesty's Charter establish* the Hfeh 

bmldu & dockyard. That was only twenty years ago, amfif 

them had not been a complete reformation throughout the Presidency, he Ws muchlnhin. 

EfTJSL W °f snbordjnate judges, md a body <rf pleaders much SeriS- 

fcwned than they: predecessors. The pleaders of the High Court were an exception^ abb 


of nu&k/* 
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again, in reply to the i address given by the pleaders of the High Court on 

the same occasion, His Lordship remarked:— b 

M ‘1 u 1 |5 ain j nfif * in ewrything that was important for professional men, the plead- 

tnit fcJfeflT 4 w “ e i Pie ' e r nenfc ' an * W now, whatever to 'pSJSrn 
in the Sadai Adalat might have been m a by-gone generation, a highly honouLllo body. 

This had been pi oval by their own acts; and what was more they had pio\ed themselves 
EfS S^ous as cnoumstmw* which he had the opportunity of noticing would show. 
It had been a gieat pleasuie to him to see so much of them and to notice thou daily conduct 
for so many year* and the feeling of satisfaction winch he experienced was shaied by all 
the judges. The educational institutions now in existence in Bombay, contubuted gieatly 
to the class of men who succeeded m passing the examination for the caieer of High Com) 
pleadeis and suboidmate judges. He trusted tho impmvement in education might go on. 
It had peneliated to a consideiable extent among the pleaders m the mofuss.il also : hut the 
soIUh is oi 1 lie Oici g<ui]son wgig too Hi m3 y in. possession to be dislodged speedily •■•••» 
I? , . IT ^ 10 practitioner had a strong hold, but his place was being giarlnally 

filled bv the alumni of the Elphmstone High School and of the Univeisity of Bombay. That 
they might go on and piospei was the earnest debire of himself and bretlu en." 


Tn oilier departments also of the publio service the influence of collegiate 
education, if not quite so conspicuous, has nevertheless been considerable ; and in 
noii-gm em mental establishments wherever our college students have had a fair 
field, they have rarely failed to make their way in the world. 

Mr. Sornbji Shapurji Bengali, O.I.E., who is entitled to speak with authority 
on this question, stated in his evidence before the Commission that the Bombay 
Spinni u '4 and W caving Mills have increased rapidly in consequence of the increas- 
ed number of educated natives competent to work them; and he added that 
several of the students educated in the Elphinstone College have found employ- 
ment in the mills as secretaries and managers. 


With regard to tho spread of enlightenment among the people through the 
instrumentality of Close educated at the colleges, it needs scarcely to be pointed 
out that tho teaching-staff in the department of secondary education is almost 
enliroly recruited from the alumni of the colleges and high schools. The 
managers of the Fort High School established at Bombay, of the New English 
School and of the Native Institution at Poona, and of the school recently 
opened in Dharwar, wore all educated at the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges. 
Our University men also conduot several of the leading Anglo-Vernacular news- 
papers of the Presidency and their contributions to the periodical and other 
literature of tho day are every year becoming more numerous and more influen- 
tial. The memorial presented to the Commission by the Bombay Pr&rthana 
Saniaj also claims attention here, as indicating the activity of our college alumni 
in movements of literary, social and religious reform. The Prdrthana Samaj 
itsolf, tho Students’ Literary and Scientific Society, the Gujarlth Yemaculr 
Society, tho Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha, the Poona G&yan Sam&j,* the Mar&thi and 
Gujarati) i Dnyau Pras&rak Societies, the Bombay Branch of the East India 
Association, tho Vernacular Elocution Societies at Bombay, Poona and other 
places, tho Grant College Medical Society, theBomhay Widow-marriage Associa- 
tion and the Arya Mahilfi Samdj, all owe their chief support, if not their origin, 
to moil who have been educated in our colleges. 


Having regard, then, to the comparatively short period during which col- 
legiate instruction has been imparted in this Presidency and to the fact that it 
has yet scarcely reached any but tbe poorer and middle classes of Native 
society, we may safely assert that its effect on the general education and enlighten- 
mont of tho people has been beneficial ; and that the colleges have sent forth a 
class of men who Me in almost every respect sapener aa pablio servants or as 
private employes to those avsilahlo in former times. In the development of 
a permanent vernacular literature oar gradaatss hive hitherto taker .hat little 
interest; hut it is dear from the evideaee before the Commission that many 

Native gentlemen in Bombay, GaajdrathandthelHaharfishtraare keenly oonsQinns 

• Th.Owi.s-g s 

to those who praciasea the ifefl theSam&i bearao to increase its usefulness, by 

S 5! A- St »-■*. 

Bemtar* • 
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of this defect and are ready to eo-operate with the University and with the 
Educational Depar tm ent in any measures that are calculated to remove it. 

Various suggestions occur to us for increasing the efficiency and extending 

the benefits of collegiate institutions. But they 
Becommendatums necessarily involve increased expenditure. We have 

given our reasons olsewhore for considering that the time has not yet arrived 

when municipal, and still less any other local bodies, 
Extension ot the glint j-m aid ays. cail ^ trusted to undertake the management of 
ttm * either colleges or high schools. But the intention 

of Government to withdraw from the direct control of its colleges, whenever a 
suitable opportunity occuis, has been proclaimed, and in considering our recom- 
mendations wo must bear in mind the distinct declaration of tho policy which 
Government has made. We think therefore that in view of the ultimate with- 
diawal of Government any extensions which may be required, should, as a rule, 
he aided rather than initiated by Government. If any additional apparatus is 
lequired, the want should be publicly made known and tho liberality of those 
interested in higher education invoked, whilst Government should announce its 
intention of supplementing popular contributions by a liberal grant-in-aid. So, 
too, if the revival of a Sanskrit Pathashala, and deeper instruction in the Vedas 
and SMstrds is earnestly desired, as we are informed by an influential section of 
Ilindn society that it is, we look to local resources to provido an endowment- 
fund, leaving it to the State to assist the scheme. Or again, if the province of 
Sind feels that it is severed from Bombay by the sea, and that the extension of 
railway communication does not place it within convenient reach of Lahore, 
and consequently wishes to found a provincial college, we think that the resi- 
dents of Sind must submit to certain sacrifices and supply an endowment-fund 
before the State can undertake fresh and unlimited responsibilities. 

Subject to these general conditions we are inclined to recommend that tho 

attention of the Department should he more promi- 
jae ciences. nently directed than it appears to have been in the 

past, towards the cultivation of the physical sciences. In Elphinstone College 
and in BAjar&m College suitable provision has on the whole been made for the 
encouragement of this branch of study. But in the Dcccan and Gujai dth Colleges 
we think the Department ought to take early measures to supply the deficiency 
which exists in this respect and to invite popular assistance for the purpose. The 
subject is one of particular importance in this country ; and tho University has 
lately prescribed some portions of science as part of its compulsory course in 
arts. It is therefore desirable that the Government Colleges should he hotter 
prepared to give scientific instruction, especially since tho aided colleges have 
availed themselves of the grant-in-aid system to provide themselves with proper 
apparatus. 

Another branch of study, which deserves more encouragement than is at 

Revival of the study of the Shfah*. g*®* 8^ . “ th ® ®J ud y _°. E * he e ^CMUt Hindu 

Shastras. This forms the subject of two representa- 
tions made to the Commission by the Shastris of Poona and Ahmedabad. Wo 
concur in the opinion expressed by them that the preservation of tho old tradi- 
tional lore as cultivated by the race of old Shastris is still an object of importance, 
and that the study of Sanskrit literature and philosophy at the University is 
not sufficient for that purpose. It seems to us, too, that the object may he secured 
without any very great increase of expenditure. The Shastris attached to the 
Government Colleges at Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad could probably he 
utilized for this purpose. The appointment of three or four more S has tris, and 
the grant of a certain number of scholarships to the pupils who mig ht ta ke up the 
study would appear to be the only|additional items of expenditure that will he ne- 
cessary if the extra classes he opened in one or more of the wanting Government 
institutions at Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad. And it mayfairly be ox- 
peeted from the marked interest shown in the matter that the native commu- 
nity will be prepared to afford a practical proof of their desire to preserve their 

own Mtecafmrft And ■nTifinarmlrtr Tw on^Awimfv « a vi-fti ****** i •* • 
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tent teachers. "We see some advantage in utilizing the existing colleges and in- 
corporatmg tfie addition proposed as pait of fh© present system. Special in- 
btruction in the Sanskrit SMstias would give depth to the study of Sanskrit 
in the college, whilst the influence of the college-course would liber aliz e the 
special teaching. Another advantage would be that a department, in which 
local society took direct interest, would he incorporated in the State-college and 
strengthen its connection with local sentiment, to which we must look for 
ultimately taking the place of the State and supplying those local bodies of 
management m whose favour the State is to retire. If however any practical 
difficulties should arise m carrying out this scheme, wo must trust to local 
effort to create its own. separate institution, and look merely to the State to 
encouiage and support it on the grant-in-aid system. 

Akin to this subject is that of the foundation of University-fellowships. 
umversity-ftUowsinps. ma ^ r was brought before the Commission by 

Professor E. G BMndarkar in tho course of his 
evidence. It seems to ns that the present Dakshina fellowships attached to the 
Elphinstone, Deccan and Gujarath Colleges, are of very little use as at present 
constituted. They are tenable for only one year, and it is vain to expect tha t such 
a short tenure should enable the holders to f ulfil in any perceptible degree the 
objects with which, as has been already stated, the fellowships were originally 
founded. Wo would recommend that these fellowships be converted into 
University-fellowships, tenable for four or five years, the holders undertaking to 
continue their studies in special departments of learning and to give some tan- 
gible proofs of having done so. Two or three of the fellowships might be specially 
dovotod to the cultivation of the vernaculars, and thus a step taken towards the 
attainment of the original objects of the College-fellowships. Such a step will 
probably add strength to the movement which has already commenced for aiding 
in the development of the vernacular languages. It will, of course, not he 
sufficient to limit the number of U niversity-f ello wships by the supply of funds 
which arc at present spent on the College-fellowships. But having regard to 
the benefit which every part of the whole scheme of national education, from 
the piimaiy school to the University, would derive from the improvomeut of 
vernacular literature, we are of opinion that no object would be more deserving 
of liberal State-assistance, if private liberality would come forward to make the 
necessary commencement. It would be practicable to couple the scheme of 
University fellowships with the scheme which we have proposed for the 
encouragement of higher Sanskrit learning. The opportunity might also he 
taken to draw closer tho bonds between Government and aided colleges by 
throwing open the University-fellowships to all candidates, irrespective of the 
college in which they have been trained. 


Tins subjoct recalls attention to a matter whioh was introduced into his 
, . evidence by Mr. Apte,and by Professor BMndarkar and 

Selection of Pio e<bou pa. q^j. witnesses, namely, the appointment of Natives to 

professorial chairs. We aro of opinion that the question is one on whioh it is 
noitlier possible nor expedient to lay down any hard-and-fast rule. Competent men 
should ho appointed Professors, whether they are Natives or Europeans. Bnt 
as a general rule wo think that for many years to come, a competent European 
■will continuo to possess many advantages over a Native of India in imparting 
instruction in tho subjects of English literature, political economy and history. 
As a general rule, therefore, it seems to us that endeavours should be made to 
obtain competent Europeans for the Professorships of those subjects, while in 
subjects liko mathematics, oriental languages and so forth, competent natives may 
bo oxpcctod to be available and should, whenever possible, he appointed. We have 
hoard some complaints recently about the injury done to the colleges by the 
number of acting appointments which have frequently to be made, andfor which 
necessarily good men are not always procurable. The system of University 
fellowships, if properly workeA^ght fairly be expected to rednw .this 


CV WVJklVf&V J. * WiWrV wv — — — — • m J * ’ 

of Schools. The complaints regarding acting appointments, so far as they are 
occasioned by such transfers, appear to be wen-founded, and no occasion should 
be given far therm 
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In connection with this topic, may be noticed another proposal which has 

■been made in regard to our college-system. The 
Besiamco of piofwsois m collage. University at present insists on attendance at an affi- 
chambers. liated institution as a condition for leavo to appear at 

its examinations after matriculation. The Poona Sdmjanic Sabhd, desires that 
such condition should not he insisted on, hut apparently the Sabha desires it 
only in the event of any considerable withdrawal by Government from its 
collegiate institutions. We however do not at present recommend any such 
withdrawal, a.nrl wo are of opinion that the rule proscribed by tho University is a 
most salutary one and ought not to be disturbed. W e recommend on tho con- 
trary that further strengthening the wholesome influences of college-life upon 
the students, the Government should provide quarters, on such teams i as may he 
considered fair , for the residence of Professors near their college-huiklings. This 
measuro has been long in contemplation in this Presidency, but has not yol been 
carried out. We think that its effect on tho undergraduates would be excellent. 

On tho question of fees we have no evidence to justify us in recommending 

any increase in theiates, which havebeen considerably 
r<08 ‘ raised in the last few years. We would call the atten- 

tion of tho Commission to the evidence given by Professor E. G. Oxcnkam. W e 
have shown in previous chapters how higher education has been made more and 
more self-supporting. Whilst its cost to the student has been increased, private 
liberality has not added to the number of scholarships which in an English Uni- 
versity enable every really clever student to pay nearly tho uholo cost ot bis 
collegiate education. Mr. Oxcnham shows that in 1881 the foe receipts in the 
Elphinstoneand Deccan Colleges amounted to 1(5 percent, of tho total expenditure, 
■whilst at Oxford the average fee-reoeipts amounted only to 1 3 per cent., and in the 
Queen’s College, Cork, not oven to one per cent. It has been suggested that the 
richer students might pay more than they do without enhancing tho rates ior the 
poorer undergraduates. But apart from theoretic objections wo sec great practi- 
cal difficulties in carrying out such a suggestion and wo cannot recommend it. 
Bor the rest we need only observe that in none of the aided colleges in the same 
locality are the fees as high as in the State-college, and therefore there is no 
unhealthy competition so far as the State is concerned. 

As regards the scholarships, which Mr. Mackichaa in his evidence before 
.... the Commission pioposes should ho made tenable at 

o us ips aided as well as at Government Colleges, it musi be 

observed that no Government scholarship has been founded in either the Elphin- 
stone or Deccan College in recent years, or indeed since the establishment of the 
University. The history which has been given above of tho scholarships in the 
former oollege shows that they have really been treated for many yoars as part 
of the endowments of that institution, and their withdrawal would he regarded as 
an act of spoliation. As regards those in Deccan College they were established 
as part of the original constitution of the Poona College out of the Dakshina 
Bund, and we do not think that they can now fairly be alienated from that 
college. We are, therefore, unable to recommend any change in the present 
rules regarding the award of scholarships in Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges, 
except this, that as far as practicable, they should be awarded to poor students, 
who, but for the stipends, might be unable to continue their studies at college. 

If the policy of the withdrawal of Government from its colleges is to be 
(baatoan-flid. steadily kept in view, the sufficiency of the grant-in- 

aid system as applied to colleges becomes a question of 
extreme importance. Mr. MacMchan in Ms evidence before the Commission 
complains that colleges can only earn one-eighth or one-fifth of their total 
expenditure. He points to the fluctuation of standard in University examina- 
tions as entailing special hardship. The reduction of the grant for the B.A. and 
B.A. e xamina tions by one-half effected in 1876-77 has already been noticed. No 
grant is given for passing the M.A., nor even for the B.Sc. degree, when taken by 
a student who has passed the B. A, examination. On another point Mr. MaAirinhaw 
gave the following evidence : — 

,f ^ 18 a greet hardship to aided colleges that the grants for the second and third year 
the arts coarse aaa only be given on account o£ students who have attended the aide d 
college in question from the beginning of the course. A grant is given on aoeount of each 
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student who passes any one of the thiee TTmveibity eYdnainatious * but iu orclci f o earn a giant 
in the second examination it is necessary that the student should have passed the fust fiom 
the same college, and m oidei to eain a giant for the thud examination it ib nec.es&aiy that 
the candidate should have pissed both the fust and second fiom the same college; 01 lo pni 
it more simply, for the fiist giant two coliege-teims must be kept, foi the second four, and 
ioi the thud six. The lesult is, that in the case of a student who has speut c\tn one teuu 
m another college, instruction duuug the remaining five teims i* unaided, or aided only 
when the student is unfoitunate enough to fail in the examination and leqimes to keep his 
term over again. Now it is a fact that foi vanous icasous, some good and some bad students* 
do change then colleges, and it is no less tiue that the laboui bestowed on a student duung 
the second and third year of his couise is not lessened by the fict of Ins having spent the 
fiist yeai or any pait of it elsewheie. In this way a piopoition of the woikby aided colleges is 
quite unaided * 


_ W" e arc compelled to a dmit tbit tho grants-in-aid to collegiate institutions 
are inadequate, tliat the scale lias ersu hcou reduced in. recont years, although 
the total awards may have increased by the progress mado in aided colleges, and 
that tho complaints, which we have given at length, are well-founded. We als o 
bear in mind the declared policy of withdrawal, and we recognize the important 
bearing which the sufficiency of grants-in-aid has upon increasing the efficiency 
of aided colleges, and pressing them to take a higher position in tho scheme of 
education. But on the other side of the question equally important considera- 
tions must be borne in mind, before any remedy is suggested. We entirely 
misunderstand the policy of withdrawal, if it is intended that the State institu- 
tions should he starved into inefficiency before their transference. On the con- 
trary, we believe that it is intended that, without allowing them to expand so 
as to crush out private enterprise, the State-colleges should be small and few, 
but developed to the highest possible stale of efficiency until the very hour of 
Ihoir transference. Our first point therefore is that the State-colleges should be 
maintained in an efficient state, and even developed as circumstances may 
roquiro, so long as they remain managed by the Stato. We contemplate no 
large addition to their cost, and no addition to the number of State-colleges, 
hut still less do we expect any reduction of cost. We see no immediate prospect 
of increasing their fees, nor have we any desire to increase their attendance. 
But if by such moans extra funds should ho obtained, we doubt not they will 
he required to strengthen the institutions in somo new direction. Our second 
point may now ho stated. If no reduction in the expenditure of Government 
colleges is possible, then any increase of grants to aided colleges invoh es an in- 
creased expenditure on higher education. Whore then are the funds to come 
from ? The funds for primary education cannot he diverted, in this Presidency 
at least, from the object for which they are contributed. _ Increased expenditure 
on colleges involves therefore an increase in the provincial grant, and we have 
no means of dec iding whether that is practicable. We can therefore do no 
moro than recommend the claims of aided colleges to consideration. The grant- 
in-aid rules arc not sufficiently liberal. The question of the best method of 
increasing them remains. r I here are objections to giving very large grants for 
particular examinations. A reward of Us. 160 toa single pupil for passing a 
single examination offers a great temptation to a rival institution to attiact by 
any means a devor undergraduate to it. Bor this reason the conditions of 
residence, to which IVtr. Mankicban objects, were probably prescribed. It m ight 
bo hotter to give a lump grant to a well-established college, hut this would in- 
troduce the question of discretion whioh might fluctuate more than the results 
of the University examinations. These are practical difficulties, and we are 
not prepared to do more than state them. We should advise that tho Principals 
of aided colleges he invited to suggest a scheme, and then, if additional funds 
are forthcoming, it woidd he possible to increase the aid given to private 
colleges without impaling the efficiency of the State-colleges, which are at 
present administered as economically as it is possible to administer them. 


We must now refer to a suggestion which we have received for the 
li.j j -i» sun.* Tn +.lin -nrftfftoe to this chanter wo have 


iw ■ nhfimmn.fi n.n pnpuiiiDiun. muu um mwwpwj " — . , . , * . 77 

v * offices, both public and private. At present there 

Sad College. ^ scholarships which connect the high schools 

in Sind with colleges affiliated to^he Bombay Umv®m^ Butthcj^, cuts 
ofE BombaX from Karachi and wnriioallv Smd i« «« 
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can show whether the railway communication with Lahore will draw the 
province towards the Punjab University. We doubt if it will. The isolation 
of Sind is much to be regretted, and there is no doubt that for administrative 
purposes the supply of educated talent in the province is unequal to the 
A college, if successful, would doubtless increase the supply. But 
at present private enterprise shows no inclination to enter that field ot labour. 
We think therefore that, if the number of scholarships is insufficient, they 
should be increased, and should of course be open to all institutions in Sind, 
whether Government or aided, as well as tenable at any college affiliated to the 
University. Bor the rest the first move must be made by public-spirited 
residents of Sind. We cannot recommend that Government should incur 
unlimited responsibilities in founding a college which may be a failure, and in a 
provinco where there is no sign of private enterprise to take the place of Gov- 
ernment should the Stato wish hcreaiter to withdraw. When an adequate 
foundation is supplied by local resources, Government may then be expected to 
assist with a grant-in-aid. 

We have reserved to the last our recommendations regarding the Gujaratli 
College, on which subject the Commission received on November 6th a memorial 
from the college fund committee and representations from tlie leading citizens of 
AT rnift ftfl bwd. The college at present is limited to teaching up to tho standard 
of the previous examinatiou, and one of the complaints made is that it does 
not teach up to tho B.A. standard. It is alleged that so long as the collogc-course 
is limited to the P.E. standard, which has now taken part of the place filled by 
the old P.E. A., it cannot satisfy the demand which the contributors to the 
college fund intended to supply. The point of the argument is this. Those 
who go to a college at all wish to take a degree, and Government have lately 
given extreme prominence to collegiate education by reserving certain high 
revenue appointments for graduates. If a young man who is ambitious enough 
to seek to qualify for these appointments is compelled to go to Bombay to 
complete two years of tbe course, it is a vory doubtful advantage to him to 
spend only one year in another college with different lecturers and professors. 
The disadvantages of dividing his whole course between Bombay and the capital 
of his own province outweigh the advantages of a solitary year spent in the 
provincial college which involves less expense and less severance from the ties 
of home. Therefore a limited course like that of the present college fails to 
meet the wants of the province and the expectations of its founders. Tho 
claims of Gujardth to have a college of its own are various. Tho province con- 
tributes one-third of the total land-revenue of the Presidency. G oographically as 
well os ethnically Gujardth is distinct from tho Deccan, and its inhabitants feel 
an objection to leaving their province to study in Bombay, which nothing but 
a certain and secured prospect of advancement can remove. The result is that 
the public service is annually being recruited by importations from tho Deccan, 
and elsewhere. This arises from no want of ability or enterprise in tho popula- 
tion of Gujordth. On the contrary, thi9 province is the most enterprising and 
advanced in every respect of all the provinces of the Bombay Presidency. But 
our educational system there is a foundation without a superstructure. The 
primary and secondary schools are well filled, and the demand for instruction in 
the higher standards is exceptionally large. But as there is no college on tho 
spot, the expatriation which is involved m going to Bombay acts as a deterrent 
to the completion of a sound education. 

The leading citizens of Ahmedabad determined to supply the want as far as 
possible. By the end of 1860 they had raised an endowment-fund of Bs. '72,500. 
The endowment-fund, exclusive of the scholarship-endowments, now amounts to 
Bs. 1,15,000. It has been estimated that an endowment-fund of Bs. 2,00,000 is 
required which would secure an annual income of Bs. 8,000 a year. The munici- 
pality of Ahmedabad have guaranteed a grant of Bs. 8,000 per annum until tho 
endowment-fund reaches the limit suggested. Practically, therefore, so far as 
Government ore concerned, private enterprise in Gujardth has orwwft forward with 
a provision of Bs. ^ 666*10-8 a month, and it now calls on Government to provide 
an equal contribution. The college fund committee found their claim not merely 
on general grounds of expediency and justice, but, as they allege, on specific 
promises and guarantees which they consider have been made to them. The 
jrfr-c^aed on its present footing in March 1870, and since then the 
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108 f * U ^K e 39, has now become reduced to seven. 

Government has merely paid the difference between the Rs. 8,000 contributed 

ftttfTn 6 ® and tke actual expenses. The committee arc dissatisfied with 
the action of Government in three main particulars : 


1st. They consider that the college-course should bo expanded, so that it 
may teach up to the B.A. standard. Without this expansion thoy consider that 
tlio college can never be successful. 


3nd. They are of opinion that the selection of the college principals has 
been unfortunate. 1 1 


3rd. Thoy complain that Government does not pay its proper share of the 
expenditure. They urge that Government should at once spend the whole of 
the It s. 16,000 on the institution, thus making the college moro efficient and 
securing a fair trial for the experiment * If however Government is not pre- 
pared to incur this expense, and boldly trusts to the college being filled in 
response to their liberality, then at least they urge that Gover nme nt should not 
throw the whole cost of the present establishment on the endowment-fund bnt 
bear a moiety of it, so that the endowment-fund may he saved and thus in- 
crease. It is only necessary to add to this statement of the facts that Ahmoda- 
bad is distant from Bombay 300 miles, that the large city of Surat and the 
country surrounding it is almost equi-distant from Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
and that recently a college has been opened at Baroda which is 60 miles distant 
from Ahmedabad. On the other hand, the demand for graduates in the politi- 
cal States of Kathiaw&r is considerable, and it is clear that public opinion in 
the British districts of Gujar&th is entirely and strongly on the side of the 
citizens of Ahmedabad. Vicissitudes of policy have been frequent in the State 
of Baroda, aud although every one may hope that the present MaMr£j4 will 
live long and continue his patronage of education, still the possible uncertainty 
of the future of the Baroda College must be remembered. The claims of the 
citizens of Ahmedabad deserve the consideration of the Commission, and we 
would recommond that the college he raised at once to an institution teaching 
up to the B.A. standard, and that the interest of the endowment, together with 
the municipal grant, ho supplemented by an equal contribution from Govern- 
ment for a fixed period of six years. If at the end of that time the college 
shall have shown vitality, its endowment-fund will probably he increased, its 
fce-reccipts will boar a largor proportion of its expenditure and the cost to 
Government will bo reduced. Not merely as a provincial institution, but as 
owing its existence to private enterprise, the institution appears to us one 
whieh d (‘serves exceptional enoouragement at all events for a fixed term of 
years. Under proper direction and with its course extended we believe that 
the college would prove a successful and useful institution. 


* As the mpmoiials presented to ns suggest that the treatment of Government has been unfair, we 
think is (loanable to 1 ly the following fact* before the Commission. The complaint is that Government guaian. 
teed to mod the endowment-fund and municipal giant with an equivalent contribution nob exceeding 8,000 
per annum and that ihe tmstees to the fund aie not fairly treated it Government exhaust the local contributions 
amounting to Its. 8,000 beloie they begin to spend their own eonhibution. Whatever guai mtoes weie given 
in tbo only history of the college and whatever veibal assuianoesmay have been made by His Excellency Sir 
Rickard Temple, must in our opinion be considered to have lapsed oi to have found their final expiession in 
subsequent negotiations which weie reduced to wiiting A formal trust-deed was diafted, but not executed, in 
3880; and it contains no notico of this put of the conti act* But m June 1879 the Seoretdiy of 8tale wrote 
to the Government of India, as Mows: “I sanction the arrangement stated, on the understanding l that the 
Government contribution u. limited annually to the amount necessary to maintain the college and that such 
rmrhibuiion shall not exceed Jte. 8,000 per annum/' In communicating these oideis the Government of India 
observed It should be distinctly uudeistood that the maximum giant from the State for the maintenanee of 
the college is to ho Ba. 8,000 a year, and that all charges connected with the college in exoess of this sum, 
including the cost of absentee allowances and pensions of the principal and professors, must be defrayed from 
Private ShmL” These extracts will enable the Commission to drat? their own conclusion as to whether the 
fcovSZTSm teZleTritTS of feith in remrimg the Ml expense of Ita MOOfcomlood 
rnnnnrnh, hflf n rA fV>nv Wfn to euend their own gi ant-P^t It must foithci M mentioned that the Government 

N ovember S&7 th 1880, i emitted the demand for the annual contribu. 
a* m tftftVAMfillownneea. thus relieving the endow men t*fund of an annual chaige of Bb. 3,875. 

Onthew joh^tha^we mav observe that the attitnde of Government towards the lrcal effoiig made bv the people 
MwfehiUt rSt greater hbe^.ha. hitherto been datmoW by higher 

authority, and that it affoSa no ground to a obaige of breach of toth. 
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SrcriON E . — Female Education. 

1. The extent to which the education of girls and women is being carried 

under the direct influence of the department may 
iu extent. measured by the fact, that there were on March 

31st last altogether 24,768 girls and women under instruction in schools recognized 
by tho department. Of these 73 women are in the two training colleges, 19,917' 
girls arc at primary schools, and 555 \ are looming English in nine middle-class 
schools aided by the department, 4,296 gills are attending boys’ schools, chiefly 
in the scattered villages where the attendance is too small and precarious to 
induce the local committoes to open girls’ schools. Old side the influence of the 
department, there are several othor schools$ which prefer to keep aloof from 
public curiosity, and wo are unable to ascertain the numbers ai tending them. 
The oxtent also, to which Zenana teaching is carried, cannot be precisely 
estimated, as those engaged in the work are compelled to maintain some reserve. 
The progress of female education depends necessaiily upon the public estima- 
tion of its valuo, and native society, especially outside tho larger cities, is still 
doubtful about its advantages. To this reserve and popular misgiving is pro- 
bably duo the fact that the returns of tho recent census show only 21,193 
females under instruction in the whole Presidency. These figures our more 
accurate information enables us to discredit. But the general indifference to 
female education in the Bombay Presidency has left its trace not merely on 
tho census-returns, but also on municipal accounts, in which the contributions 
rnnrlfl to female education, with two exceptions, are paltry, and in tho fact that 
the primary instruction supplied by Government does not go beyond the ele- 
mentary stage. Yet there are special advantages which iemale education enjoys 
in the "Western Presidency. "Women are much more free to movo in public 
here than in Bengal or the north of India. Girls romain at school to a later 
age, and in the rural districts amongst tho lower classes thero is really very 
little active opposition to their education. On the other hand, whilst opposi- 
tion is less active and general, indifference is more stolid ; and though uuder 
the influence of missionary enterprise and the efforts of Government primary 
education is making fair progress, there is much room for the wider and higher 
extension of female instruction. 


2. There are no female colleges in the Presidency. Tho remarkable demand 
_ , . , for education which distinguishes tho Pam coiumu- 

mty, especially m Bombay, extends also to female 
education, and the Alexandra Native Girls’ Institution might, under bettor 
management, have developed into a collegiate school. At present, however, its 
fortunes are at a low ebb. Not only is there no female college in tho Presi- 
dency, but even the secondary education of girls is loft entirely to private 

enterprise and confined to a single division. There 
is not a single Government anglo- vernacular school ; 
but there are 9 such aided institutions, which are 
situated in the Central Division, and were teaching 
656 pupils on March 31st. A list of them is given 
in the margin, and it will be observed that they all 
exist in ot near Bombay and Poona. Thoir foes 
vary from a purely no min al rate of 8 annas at 
St. Anne’s to Us. 5 per monsem at the Prerc-Pletcher 
Sohool. But a better notion of tho want they 
supply and of their prospects will be gained by observing that 66*40 por cent, 
of their attendance is supplied by Native Christians, 23 78 per cent, by Pdrsis, 
and^ 17*12 by Europeans. The whole attendance of 665 was made up of 313 
Native Christians, 132 Pdrsis, 95 Europeans, only three Brdhmans, and two Mu- 
hammadans, with throe Hindus other than Brdhmans, and seven girls of other 
religions and classes. The Christian population of Bombay includ es 9,259 illi- 
terate females, and in Poona there are 1,682 Christian women and girls, who cbm 
neither read nor write. Without travelling beyond the limits of the Christian 
and Pdrsi communities there is therefore a wide Add for the extension 

* Including 68 toys not separable from the retain. 

t toy? not separable from the return. 

* A gentleman eebmatw tbat 3.OQ0 Prftsi girls in Bombay City alone attend school* 

vmcn receive and lequlre no wubteuoe from the State. 


1 Alexandra Institution, Bombay. 

2 St Anne'a, Poona. 

3 All Smite' Oi plumage, Dipoli 

4 Fieie iletcbei School, Borabty, 

5 A C wadis’ Piivita School, 

Bombty 

6 Sir C. J Readymoney's School, 

Bombay 

1 St Joseph's, Gavel 
8 St Joseph's, Bandore. 

8 11, C Viegaa* School, 

Mahim. 


Lower 
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has been fairly unitom through,,!* and 

— ^»aKS*S; 


Insjpituiion 

Sind 

Noithein 

Division 

North Tasl 
Division. 

t Ct ntnl 

OlMSIOIl 

JSontlim 

Dl\ isiou 

. Ml 

Oi\ 1 si ms 

Government 

C Schools 

■j 1 

20 

46 

35 

39 


lsi 


^.Seholais 


3,859 


2,622 


11,296 

Aided 

/’Schools . B 


17 

8 

22 

c 

50 


(.Scholais 

S 

1,509 

2>5 

2,101 

286 

l,i3S 

Inspected 

r Schools . . 

■ 

73 


6 

16 

93 

L Scholars 

Ml 

3,270 

* •• 

198 

815 

4,283 

Total 

^Schools 

22 

136 

38 

67 

63 

326 

tScholats 

2,323 

8,188 

2,125 

4,92 J 

3,110 

19,917 


A glanco at this table will show how unevenly private enterprise has distributed 
female schools over the Presidency. Were it not for the department, two 
Divisions of the Presidency would be practically neglected, and in the rest the 
operations of aided sohools are almost exclusively confined to the largest cities 
This fact is deserving of notice, because aid of some sort is never refused in the 
case of girls’ sohools, and the department has always endeavoured to over- 
come the popular prejudice against female education by enlisting every possible 
agency in the work of promoting it. It may be that the assistance rendered hr 
Government is insufficient, but this question will be discussed further on. All 
the girls who are shown in the table above as attending Government schools are 
attending cch9-sohools for girls, and the table which follows will show that the 
vast majority were under 10 years of age. Barely 21 per cent, of the girls were 
between 10 and 13 years of age, and only 182 girls in the cess-sohools were 
above 13 years. 


Classified Statement showing the Age qf Pnpils attending Government 
Cess-schools on March 31st, 1882. 


Division. 

ToUI Number 
of pupils 
whose ages 
have been re- 
turned 

Numhei of pu- 
pils below 10 
yeaxs of age. 

Peicentage. 

Nombei of pu- 
pils between 
10 and 13 
yeois of age. 

Peicentage. 

Numbei of 
pupils 
above 13 
yeais of 
ige 

Percent 

agL. 

Central Division . 

2,622 

2,057 

78 45 

634 

20 37 

31 

1*18 

N orth-East Division 

1,900 

1,638 

86*95 

261 

18*78 

6 

•32 

Northern Division 

3,359 

2,481 

72*37 

837 

24*92 

91 

8*71 

Southern Division . 

2,309 

1,727 

74*79 

551 

21*86 

31 

1*34 

Siudh * • 

1,106 

898 

' 

81*19 

135 

16 73 

23 

8 0S 

Total 

11,296 

8,746 

77*48 

2,868 

sexssscsisaxz. -ct.. 

20*96 

182 

1*61 


a*Mbsr> 30 
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We have already shown, in what proportion the various olasscs of the con- 
munity contribute to the attendance in middle-class schools. Out of the 19,917 
girls attending all primary schools recognized by the department the various 
religious communities supply the proportions shown below:— 





Euro- 

peans. 

Naiive 

Christians. 

Brah- 

mans. 

Other 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Parsis. 

Abori- 

gines. 

Others. 

Numbers at sebool 

• 

% 

2 

684 

4,617 

11,280 

1,366 

1,032 

15 

171 

Percentage 

* 

9 

•01 

3*43 

£2*63 

56*38 

6*86 

9-70 

•08 

•86 


From this it appears that all classes are fairly represented in the cess- 
schools and no objection is taken to girls of one class meeting others of different 
classes. This is the case even in higher institutions. In the tr aining college 
at Ahmedabad in the Northern Division there are 14 students residing in the 
college compound, of whom seven are Brahmans, three Hindus of the cultivat- 
ing class, and four Native Christians, They all associate together and live on 
terms of friendly intercourse. 


8. Included in the list of 35 Government institutions, which exist in the 
w , . _ . North-East Division, there are two mixed schools, 

both situated in Khandesh and intended for small 
Muhammadan girls and boys. They contain 67 girls and 58 boys, who are of 
tender age and taught in Hindustani. Besides these, there are several boys' 
schools, in which girls are taught. On March 31st there were 4,296 girls 
attending these schools, and of them 446 were at schools in the Native States 
attached to the Southern Division, These schools can hardly he called mixed 
schools as they are in every respect as to management and instruction boys’ 
schools, but the parents see no objection to sending sisters with their brothers 
to school, and the rural public sentiment on the subject is well expressed in the 
remark that “ those who play together in the field without restraint, may learn 
together in the village-school/’ 


Stfuidfuds 


4. There are special standards of instruction 
for female schools whioh are g^ven below :— 


Standards for Female Schools. 


Maximum 
otllaiks given 
at Examina- 
tions. 


Standard L 


100 1st head *— Native multiplication-tables up to 20+10# Easy questions ta be 

solved with their use. 

100 2nd head * — The script (Modi) and Devanagari alphabets complete* Waiting 

easy words composed of simple letters, 

100 Srd head *—* Reading the Devanagari first booh with tolerable fluency. Becita- 
tion of the poetry in the book. 


Standard II, 

100 1st -Native multiplication-tables ofi fractional figures from 1 to 2J multi- 
plied by integers 1 to 20, and easy questions in mental arithmetic 
to be solved by means of the tables* Notation and numeration up 
to 100,000. Addition of not more than four numbers, each less 
than 10,000. Subtraction of numbers less than 10,000. 

100 2nd head )*-* Reading the second book in Devanagari and the first 80 lessons in 
the Modi first book, with explanation of tjie part The 

poetry to be repented* 
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Maximum of 
Maiks given 
it Examina- 
tions. 

100 3rd head . — Writing to dictation in Devanagri 8 linos from the first hook, with 

not more than six mistakes* Modi large-hand to be commenced. 

100 4th head . — Plain sewing. 


Standard III 

100 lit head , — Multiplication and division of numbers less than 1 0,000 by numbers 

less than 100, and reduction involving the use of native tables of 
money, weight, measure, and capacity. Easy mental arithmetic to 
be solved by the aid of the multiplication-tables learnt. 

100 3nd head *— Reading the whole of the third departmental book in Devanagri and 

the first book in Modi, with explanation of the part read and the 
meaning of words. Poetry of the third book to be understood and 
repeated. 

100 3rd head .— Writing to dictation in Balbodha, three lines from the book read, with 

not more than six mistakes. A full writing-book (Modi large-hand) 
to be produced. 

100 4th head . — Geography. — Knowledge of what a map is, e.g. s of the cardinal points 

of the compass, and how they and different portions of the earth 
are represented, &c, 

] 00 5th head , — Plain needlework. 


Standard IV.* 


J00 let head — Arithmetic,*— In addition to previous standards, the four compound 

rules and simple proportion, Easy sums in mental arithmetic 
involving the native tables of money, weight, measure and capa~ 
city, 

100 $nd head . — Reading the prose parts and 100 lines of the poetry of the fourth 

Devanagri book with explanation of the part read and the meaning 
of words. The poetry to be repeated. Reading a well-written 
Modi paper (to be brought by the Examiner). 

100 3rd head . — Writing to dictation in Devanagri and Modi three lines from the book 

read, with not more than six mistakes. Modi copy-book to be pro- 
duced (middle-hand). 

100 4th head . — Geography.— Elementary geography of the. collectorate, involving 
knowledge of its boundaries, rivers, mountains, made-roads, railways 
piincipal towns, &c. (Places to be pointed out on the map) . 

100 5th head .— Plain and fancy needle-work. 

The reading books are the same as those used in the hoys* schools, with a 
few additions. A Garbavali, or book of simple songs, is generally used in 
Guiarathi schools. In Sind there is also a song-hook, a treatise on female 
education, and a few other special works in Guramkhi for use in the female 
schools. 


5. Z enana instruction iB hang given by most of the missionary societies, 

although it is impossible, and even in some cases 
Ztnana instruction «nd other undesirable, to place on paper the extent of their 

operations. The Indian Female Normal School 
Ins truction Society aims at affording a religious and secular instruction not 
merely to women at their homes, hut also to children at school, and is training 
fe male teachers to carry on the work of the society. It has established its 
agencies at Uombay, Nfisik, Poona, Tbfina, Ahmednagar and Sholdpux besides 
Aruau^&Md, Jdlna, and BhdndArd outside the Presidency. The objects of the 

ber 3rd* 188J. 
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Church Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
the Eree Church of Sootland and American Missions are precisely similar. All 
these agencies are doing excellent work. House- visitation is only a part of 
their scheme, and in this Presidency, where children are left at school even after 
marriage until 11 or 12 years of age, and social customs permit a much greater 
liberty to women, no* difficulty is felt in inducing parents to send their children 
to the society’s schools. At present no grant-in-aid is given for the results of 
the secular education imparted at home, and the grants given for school examin- 
ations are said to he insufficient. A capitation grant of eight annas, and double 
the grants given to boys’ schools for results are found in practice to afford very 
little assistance to the cost of maintaining girls* schools. There is no inspectress, 
and as the chief efforts of these societies are confined to a few centres, it has 
been suggested that some of the ladies engaged in education could easily be 
inf|n*WI to undertake the work of inspection and examination, until a greater 
extension of female education justified Government in appointing a school 
inspectress to examine aided girls’ schools. The zenana agencies are training a 
njyr ta.in number of women to undertake the profession of teaching, and they 
would receive substantial encouragement if Government gave a special grant 
for trained pupils, and on their passing an examination presented them with a 
diploma or certificate which would qualify them for service in the department. 
These are some of the suggestions which have been made, and we notice them 
here in order to show the present position of affairs. 


As regards other agencies besides zenana missions, we have noticed the 
_ , . _ . , reserve which induces several managers of female 

ema 8 oo onwcogn schools to remain outside the department. The 

Pdrsi Girls’ Schools Association is the most important of these agencies. It 
was established in 1858 to impart instruction in Gujardthi, and it took charge 
of the Pdrsi girls* schools previously conducted by the Students’ Literary and 
Scientific Society, which still manages the Hindu girls’ schools and receives 
aid from the department. But the Pdrsi girls’ schools are supported by 
adequate endowments and subscriptions, are taught entirely by female teachers, 
and give instruction to nearly 600 girls. They prefer to manage their own 
institutions, and it is said that au objection is entertained to instruction in 
English, which the parents fear would unsettle the minds of their daughters 
and unfit them for the discharge of their domestic duties. We are unable to 
state the number of schools and scholars which remain outside the department. 
But we believe that they are not inconsiderable and are not confined to the 
Pdrsi community. 


In connection with the subject of female education, a brief notice must be 
Ary& Mahiu Sam^j. given of an imprint society Started in Poona, called 

' the Arya Mahild Samdj, or Indian Ladies Associa- 
tion. Our notice must he brief, because the reserve, to which frequent allusion has 
been made, compels us to withhold names and avoid oven allusion to facts which 
in the present infancy of the society its members are unwilling to publish. On 
May 31st, 1882, the well-known Brahman ladyt Panditd Bamdbdi addressed a 
meeting at Poona in the premises of the female college in Shukravdr Peth. 
She dwelt on the position of women in the present state of society, and contrasted 
it not merely with what it ought to be, but with the precepts taught in the 
Shdstrds. She appealed to men to assist women in obtaining knowledge and the 
liberty which it brought. Not merely the lofty tone of her address, but the 
encouraging reception which it met afford every hope that the leading citizens 
of Poona are enlightened enough to understand their own interests, and strong 
enough to pioneer the reforms which a true perception of them involves. But 
it is a mistake to precipitate any social revolution or to attempt to force it pre- 
maturely into unnatural grooves. The ladies and gentlemen, who in answer to 
Pandita Bmndb&’s appeal at once rallied round her, may be left to ohoose their 
own method for reaching the little girls whom our system does not at present 

*Wm Ooltet in her evidence Ins described the cruel pressure of house-work which falls on little girls. 
Statistics of mortality illustrate its effects, and it cannot therefore be a matter for surprise that female education 
fp vffi qffl. fke there u not eVBXt leisure for ttaae&sanr rest. 

not* fowL** k* ksforo the Commission gave an account of hex early life and hiafcoxy we have 
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attract. Their method may be quiet aud unostentatious, but it must not hastily 
be condemned. The rules •which the Arya Hahikt Samdj adopted will give 
some indication of the objects of the society. They were as follows 

1. That the society be called The Avya Mahila Samdj. 

2. That its principal objects shall be — 

(а) To diffuse education among females. 

(б) To take steps towards the removal of many injurious cust oms , 

such as early marriages, that are impediments towards our 
progress. 

(o) To improve the social, moral, and religious condition of native 
women. 

3. That the society be composed principally of native ladies residing in 
any part of India. 

4. That European or other foreign ladies who may lend a helping hand 
to this society be nominated corresponding members. 

5. That females only be admitted as members of this society. 

6. That all the members of the society shall possess equal rights and pri- 
vileges, no distinction being made of caste, family, rank, wealth, and social 
position. 

7. That all propositions brought before the meetings be decided by a 
majority of votes. 

7. That a minimum annual subscription of Bs. 6 be paid by every member, 
payment of a higher sum from those who can afford to do so being thankfully 
accepted. 

9. That such of the ladies as may be too poor to pay even Es. 6 per 
annum be admitted as members on payment of a minimum subscription of Es. 
3 per annum. 

10. That the fund of the society, after the defrayal of the necessary ex- 
penses, be deposited in the Government Savings Bank in the name of the asso- 
ciation. 

11. That every intending member he required to make the following decla- 
ration : “ I will assist to the utmost of my power in carrying out tho object of 
the association without prejudice and partiality.” 

12. That members failing to act up to the declaration or violating the 
above rules be removed from the association. 

It is of course very easy to exaggerate the importance of tho movement 
begun in May last, and its value can only be tested by its fruits. But the mere 
conception and institution of such a society as we have described actuated by 
the motives adopted at a public meeting, in which there was not a single 
European officer present, is not the work of a passing impulse. It must have 
been prompted by oamest conviction, and affords every promise of a useful and 
successful career. 

We may also notice another agency which is doing quiet work- Mrs. 
Sordbji, the Superintendent of tho Victoria School, Poona, has charge of an 
aided school which is chiefly Eurasian. But she also receives native children, 
and makes a point of visiting her old pupils in their homes after they have left 
school. In her evidence before the Commission (page 6) she bore testimony to 
the assistance given to her by native gentlemen who have no connection with 
her school, and it may therefore be concluded that her visits are appreciated 
by the native community. 

6. With the exception of a rare instance now and again, the names of female 

scholars do not figure in the matriculation examina- 

Bendts of examination*. tions. The results of the departmental expenditure 

on education, so far as mere examinations test them, must therefore be 

sought in the Inspectors’ examinations. According to them steady progress in 
the efficiency of all classes of schools may he observed. The table given below 
will show what these results are, and renders further remark unnecessary. 
When we consider the difficulties with which little girls who are engaged m 

Bombay. 
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household work have to contend, the results will, in our opinion, appear very 


satisfactory : — 

Examination-Results in 1881-88. 
Table I . — Ptmary School s. 


Class or Schools. 

II 

■g a 
s> 

J 

V 

s 

! 

S3 

1i 

A 

Number passed under all heads. 

Total number passed. J| 

Ratio between the 

nnmbei passed in 

all heads and the 
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Ratio between the 

number passed and 

the total number in 

aveiage attendance. 


M 
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1 

1 

GQ 

B 
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1 

*d 
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1 

3 

H3 
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Government .... 

6,3719 
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•53 

•29 
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44 

K3 

■ 
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52 
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161 

86 

45 

I 
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•55 

•29 
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5,861 

1,615 
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438 

201 

. 

22 

3,160 

-54 

*27 
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10,003 06 
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52 

12 
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*53 

29 
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Table II. —Middle Class 6 his 1 Schools. 


Class op Instxtion. 
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Schools 
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i 

114 

244 

119 
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1 

•27 


7. No part of the administration of female education exercises so perceptible 
Training of te&chers. a result upon the popularity of girls schools as the ap- 

pomtment of proper teachers. The opinion, at which 
the most experienced observers in Bombay have arrived, is that a suitable female 
teacher is in every respect preferable to a master, but that tho difficulties of 
obtaining* the former are very great. Unmarried women or widows have to con- 
tend against the prejudices of native society, when they leave their homes to 
undertake work in a part of the country where they are not known. Physically 
women aTe more subject to illness than men, and their isolated position also 
makes it difficult for them to perform their duties cheerfully and efficiently when 
they feel that local opinion does not sympathise with them. The position of a 
female teacher superseding a master, who perhaps has friends in the town or 
village, is often very difficult. Still some of them have won the confidence 
and respect of parents in a remarkable way. A young Brahman widow 
named Mabalakshmi Chaggan, who was appointed to a girl's sohool in 
Burnt, became so popular that, when she lost her properly by a robbery, 
the people of the city subscribed and replaced her losses. The well-known 
Brahmdn lady, Ramabai Pandita, is not more famous for her intellectual 
power than for her moral courage and high character. These, however, are 
exceptional cases, and the general feeling is that until female teachers can 
be trained and educated in the widest sense of the word or the wives of 
masters induced to submit to a course of training, the department must con- 
tinue to inly very much upon a careful selection of experienced and elderly 
masters. There were formerly three training institutions for women. That 
ih Bydsrab&d (Bind) was closed because as a genera! rule the women trained there 
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would not serve in towns away from Hyderabad, and one or two, who were sent to 
Karachi, somewhat discredited the system. The girls’ schools, however, in 
Northern Sind, especially at Sukkur and SMkarpur, are not only popular but 
very efficient, and it is probable that, when the present schoolmistresses retire, 
their places can be filled by some of the more advanced of their pupils. In 
the rest of the Presidency there are two training colleges — one at Poona, the 
other at Ahmedabad. The Poona College has turned out 34 mistresses since 
1872, of whom 18 are married. The majority have found employ in or near 
Poona, but some have accepted service in the Native States even as far off as 
Baroda and Kathiawar. The Ahmedabad College has turned out 31 trained 
teachers, and seven more will, it is expected, shortly be ready to go out. As a rule, 
the women who attend this college are the wives of young men who are being 
trained as masters, but respectable widows are also admitted. At the present 
moment there are 82 female students in the college, of whom 18 are Brahmans, 
3 Kunbis, 5 Pdrsis, and 6 Native Christians. There is no difficulty in finding 
situations for the women, and the Native States are always anxious to secure 
any for whom there may be no immediate vacancies in the British districts. 
The success gained by the Poona and Ahmedabad Colleges has induced the 
Lady Superintendent of the girls* schools at Kolhdpur to attempt an extension 
of the system to that part of the Presidency. There are 320 girls at school in 
Kolhdpur and eight of them who have passed the 8th standard wish to bo formed 
into a tr ainin g The Kolhdpur schools are attended by the daughters of 

Sirddrs and the local native gentry. There can be no doubt that, if the ex- 
periment succeeds, a great stimulus will he given to female education in the 
Southern Division, where, owing to the absence of railway-communication and 
the distance from Poona, trained mistresses are unwilling to accept service. 
With three t raining colleges for women the Presidency will be well served, and 
the zenana missions are also turning their attention to providing trained mis- 
tresses foT their own institutions. The experience which these missions have 
gained and the experience of the P&rsi Girls 1 School Association, to which re- 
ference has already been made, confirm the opinion which we have expressed 
that the gradual substitution of trained women for male agency will materially 

assist the progress of female education. 

8. The tnblft which follows will explain itself. Altogether the department 

was educating or assisting the education of 24,841 

income and Expenditure. or women. The extra cost of education in 

aided institutions is partly the result of the higher education given in the 
dass schools. The general indifference of municipalities to the cause 
is illustrated by their small contribution of Rs. 2,085, of which Rs. 600 is given 
to the tr aining college at Ahmedabad, and Rs. 300 by the Bombay munici- 
pality to aided institutions 
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9. With two exceptions, no fees are levied in the primary schools for girls 
F ees which are managed by the Department. Tho cxcep- 

. . , tions are in Bombay and Ahmedabad. In Bombay 

Island tli© fe© varxos m Gujar&thi schools from on© a, mi ff, to four annas rising to 
eight annas in one school which is almost exclusively attended by P&rsis. In the 
Mar&thi schools in idle Island the fee varies from one to two annas, except in a 
boy’s school at M&him where the girls pay the same fees as the boys, via., from 
one to eight annas. In Ahmedabad a small English class is attached to the trai nin g 
college and attendod by the daughters of the richer native gentlemen, who pay a 
fee of Its. 2 peT mensem for instruction in music as well as English. With these 
exceptions no fees are charged by the Department either in girls’ or boys’ schools 
giving primary education to girls. In aided institutions of the middle class the 
fees nominally vary from four annas to Be. 2 and Rs. 5 per but liberal 

exemptions are permitted. The D&poli orphanage charges no fees and another 
institution which professes to charge eight annas has none hut free students. In 
the case of primary schools eight schools in the city of Bombay char ge fees 
varying from four annas to 16 annas, but allow numerous exemptions ; ten other 
schools in the Central Division do not profess to charge any fees at all. In tho 
American mission school at Ahmednagar a fee of one anna, per mensem is 
charged, hut speaking generally no fees are levied for primary instruction in 
Government or aided institutions, established outside the Island of Bombay. 

30. A system of scholarships is hardly necessary where education is free and 
Sohaiaishfog does ^ P roce6 d beyond the primary course. Still 

private generosity or the liberality of local fund 
committees has endowed a few institutions with scholarships. In the North- 
East Division there is a scholarship of Rs. 2-8 annas a month tenable in the 
Government school at Ahmednagar. In Ahmedabad the Infanticide Fund con- 
tributed last year Rs. 436 for scholarships in departmental girls’ schools, and the 
municipality made a grant of Rs. 50 for a similar purpose in the aided schools. 
The local fund committee of Snrat voted Rs. 180 for a similar object to ho 
applied to Government schools. In the Northern Division these scholarships 
are considered useful m encouraging regular attendance, and the system is likely 
to be extended throughout that division. In the Central Divisions, however, 
except in Ratndgiri, local funds are probably too poor to give, and in point of 
fact, do not give any assignment for scholarships. In the other Divisions also 
it may be said generally, that there is no scholarship-system. The aided schools 
have a few scholarships and the Indian Association Bets a good example of 
impartial encouragement by giving scholarships which aggregate Rs. 21 per 
mfins fim and are tenable in any school, Government or aided. The scholar- 
ships, however, in the present state of education are rather prizes than scholar- 
ships, and are not intended to assist deserving pupils in their progress through 
a course of education from one class of school to another. 

11. Prizes are either given by small grants assigned for the purpose by local 

hoards, or by endowment funds, as for instance, the 
* interest on Rs, 1,000 invested in DMrwir by Mr. 
Jar dine, 0. S., encouraging female education in that district, or out of funds 
casually raised by local subscription. A mfcnlatddr’ Mr. Mul6, has also given an 
endowment of Rs. 200 to the Ahmednagar girls’ school for an annual prize of 
books. In the Bombay Gujardthi schools as many as 84 per cent, of the children 
receive prizes, but the general average of pupils so rewarded is about 35 per 
cent. Books, ama.il articles of dress or ornament, and work-boxes are the chief 
prizes. Municipalities contribute hut little to this object, and it seems to us 
one which should rather be the care of individuals interested in female education 
than of corporate bodies. On the whole, private liberality at present does all 
that is necessary ox desirable in rewarding the girls who deserve it. 

12. B emale education in Bombay is probably not more backward than in any 

other part of India, while in some respects it would 
SeoonunendatwM, seem to be more happily circumstanced than in most 

o ther provinces. We have shown that there is a general want of appreciation of 
•pwigliali instruction, a reserve in submitting schools to outside inspection, and 
an exolsi ve attention in Government schools to primary education.. Bemale 
ed ucation is, therefore, proceeding with timidity, aud its effects are still viewed 
with s ome popular misgiving. An advanced municipality like Poona, which is the 
head-quarters of several native associations has hitherto off — 
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nesses who have given evidence before the Coznmission have almost without excep- 
tion. recommended that Government should not hand over girls* school to local 
hoards. But whilst indifference and reserve are salient features in the present atti- 
tude of society, there are other circumstances which promise well for the future. 
Women in Presidency are allowed a liberty of action which is unknown in 
the north or east of India; the various classes of the community will meet to- 
gether in school without objection; and children are allowed to remain at school 
even after marriage. The principles of association adopted by tho Arya Mahila 
Samdj are a striking proof of the existence of a liberality of feeling which must 
one day bear good fruit. Some classes of the community, like the P&rsis, have 
organized a satisfactory system of girls 9 school without any aid from the State, 
and nothing but financial pressure has driven the Hindu school of the Students* 
literary and Scientific Society to place themselves under obligation to the depart- 
ment. Observing these facts, we consider that the appointment of one or more 
inspectresses of female schools is demanded, and a careful development of the 
system of training wives of schoolmasters to enable them to take charge of 
schools. We advocate the employment of female agency in every department 
of female education and inspection. We also consider that female primary edu- 
cation stands on an entirely different basis from the education of boys in the 
. . , cess-schools. This is especially a field which pro- 

Pmata an rpiue pre mises greater success to private enterprise than to 

State agency. The assistance offered by the State should be given on the grant- 
in-aid system by results, and should be much more liberal than it is. A school 
which does fairly well should certainly he able to earn one-third of its expendi- 
ture. A good school should be able to earn half its cost. Special grants 
should be given for trained pupils, and if they passed an examination of equal 
difficulty with the training college examination they should receive a certifi- 
cate qualifying the holders for service under Government as schoolmistresses. 
In any towns or districts where an inspectress could not be provided, we should 
advocate the special appointment of a lady, whether European or Native, who 
might he found qualified and willing to do the work. A small honor- 
arium should be paid according to the work required. We see no objection to 
giving a grant-by-results for home-education. The inspectress could examine 
ladies taught at home, and with a proper code of rules and exclusive regard to 
secular results the scheme could he worked without difficulty. 

We propose therefore to look primarily to private enterprise to develop and 

extend female education. The department would 
of Aspect and supervis e. We have shown 

that the standards of instruction for girls* schools 
are not so severe or advanced as for hoys* schools. But a sympathetic adminis- 
tration is even more important than any rules or system can be. It is difficult 
to secure sy mpat hy, even if female agency is substituted for male agency under 
mere rules. We notice that even in England constant cries are raised against 
the severity and irregularity of the Inspectors* or Examiners 9 tests. All there- 
fore that we can do is to dwell on the exceptional difficulties which surround a 
little Indian girl in trying to acquire knowledge in the midst of household- 
duties. The statements of Pandita Bam&b&i, Miss Collett, and the Schoolmis- 
tress Vith&bdi S&kMrdm illustrate these difficulties, and they have only to he 
read in order to he appreciated. But whilst we trust to private enterprise, we 
would not overlook the good work done by the department, which, as we have 
shown, fills up voids in districts where there is no private agency to take its 
place. The sohool-oommittees for girls 9 schools are carefully selected, the reve- 
nue and district officers never lose an opportunity of visiting and encouraging 
these girls 9 schools and pf giving prizes. The State-schools must therefore be 
continued until local bodies are willing to take oharge of them. We aro not 
inclined to trust these schools to municipalities, unless they specially wish to 
take charge of them. The success of female education depends entirely on 
sympathetic administration, and the cause would he injured if it was transferred 
to local boards which felt and evinced no interest in the matter. 


We should also he glad to Bee an attempt made to open an anglo-vema- 

***. m-uato Sdwh. ^ 8 f ool x , in Of ftfilarge dtie^ especially 

in Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad. If any local 
body ’would undertake to start such an institution, we should propose that a 
grimt bo mlsde, which of course oannot be determined without 
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Section E. — The Supply and Distribution of Text-books. 

1. In previous chapters we have given an account of the text-hooks used by 
the department in each class of schools. We have also suggested such improve- 
ments as occurred to us. The report of the Simla text-book committee con- 
tained a full account of the series of English and Vernacular text-books used in 

Preparation 0 t wtau and noticed especially the popula- 

rity of Mr. Hope s senes for Gujarath ‘ which is dis- 
tinguished by the prominence given to simple moral lessons.” The Government 
of India issued a Resolution dated January 10th, 1881, on the report which 
contained suggestions and instructions. It is only necessary to observe that 
these instructions are being carefully complied with, and text-books are being 
revised and compiled accordingly. Under the general supervision of the Direct- 
or, every province of the Presidency is supplied with a committee, which i« 
carefully selected, whose duty it is not merely to revise and prepare text-books, 
but to award prizes for any original works that may be submitted to it. 

2. The supply and distribution of text-books to the schools of this Pre&i- 

Ageney o t diction. i en °yji? effected by means of a Government Central 

Book Depdt at Bombay, and branch depdts at vari- 
ous stations in the mofussil. The original institution, out of which the dep6t 
as at present constituted has sprung, was established almost simultaneously 
with the establishment of a system of public instruction under the control of the 
Native Education Society. At first the depdt was merely an agency for the 
distribution of the works published by the Native Education Society. But 
gradually, as education advanced, it had to undertake the work of supplying 
books other than those published by the society or its successors in the control 
of education in this Presidency. Till 1840 there was but one depdt in the whole 
Presidency. In that year one more was established in Poona. In 1849 there 
were 11, and in 1865-66 there wore no fewer than 514. In 1866-67, the num- 
ber was reduced to 237, and now there are altogether 247, besides the Central 
Depdt at Bombay. Of these 24 are district depdts, 221 taluka depdts and two 
special depdts ; that is to say, depdts placed at political stations and directly 
subordinate to the Central Depdt. The relations of all these depdts to one an- 
other, and the mode in which their business has to be conducted, are all laid 
down in a Book Depdt Code which was sanctioned by the Government of Bom- 
bay in Eebruary 1881. 


The causes which led to the original establishment of the depdt are still 
in operation in many parts of the Presidency. In those places which are 
remote from the larger towns, private effort cannot yet be trusted to do the 
work which the branch-depdts are doing. It will not pay any private trader to 
open a shop for the sale of a few school-books in any place where the demand 
for other classes of books is still too small to mako his trade profitable. The 
departmental agency which at present exists can of course be trusted to provide 
all wants in this respect, while private agency, if it could be established at all, 
could only be established in a few of the most advanced and accessible districts. 
Besides, it must be remembered, that as long as the depdts form part of the 
departmental machinery, there is a groat saving in the cost of carriage and so 
forth, as the books required at the various depdts can be sent by agents other- 
wise engaged in the service of the department. 

The departmental book-depdt is, and for some time has been, self-sup- 
porting; and while it involves no loss to Government, it enables the department 
on the other hand to sell books at a cheaper rate than any private trader could 
afford to sell thorn at. This is a matter of no small importance in the very poor 
districts of the Deccan. The printing of departmental publications, however, is 
open to private enterprise, the work being invariably entrusted to private presses 
which have submitted tenders for it. 


3. Our recommendations for improving the text-books, and enlisting the 

aid of other public servants not connected with the 
Recommendations. department m their preparation, have been given 

elsewhere. It is unnecessary to repeat them here or to travel over the ground 
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traversed so recently by the text-boot committee. In regard to the agency ot 
distribution, it is essential that the cost of school-books should be kept as low 
is possible. Economy is therefore secured by centralization; and although 
it is probable that private enterprise might fill the place of Government in a 
few large towns, we cannot recommend that the department should withdraw 
from this part of its duties until the improvement of communications and com- 
mercial enterprise have advanced far beyond their present limits, 
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Section G. — Provisions /or Physical and Moral Trainnin. 

1. Gymnastics are encouraged in the Government colleges ; and the Deccan 
Pbysioai Tiainmj College at Pooua has a suecowslul boal-eluh sup- 

ported by 60 subscribing members. Cricket is played 
•with some spirit by the pupils of the St. Zavier’s college and school. At the 
]?ree General Assembly’s college and school no special prov ision has as yet, we 
believe, been made for the encouragement of physical exercise among the 
students. Gymnastics are practised in almost all the Gov eminent high schools 
and. several of them have well- ventilated gymnasia fitted up with English and 
Indian apparatus. There arc also gymnasia in Sc. Stanislaus’ School near Bombay, 
the Froo General Assembly’s school at Alibdg, and at the Pooin Native Insti- 
tution. . In the Elphinstone, Surat, Alimodabad, Rdjkot, Alnnednagar, and 
Karachi high schools ciieket and other games are played with considerable zest. 
The cricket-club at Elphinstone high school consists of 110 members, and has 
earned the distinction of making the game thoroughly popular v\ ith Hindu as 
well as with Parsi students. Cricket-matches between rival school-dubs are 
now of common occurrence in many parts of the Presidency, and at Bombay 
itself scores of school boys are to bo seen every afternoon playing at cricket on 
the general parade ground. But besides this there are three 'public gymnasia 
in the dty, which are attended daily by some hundreds of boys, and on the 
premises of one of them is a swimming-bath to which the pupils of the neigh- 
bouring schools largely resort. In the primary schools a great deal has been 
done of late years to encourage Indian games and gymnastics. A large num- 
ber of schools have been provided with simple gymnastic apparatus, such as 
clubs, climbing-poles, &c., which have not unfrequently been presented to the 
schools by the parents of the pupils. In some villages open places near the 
sehool-house have been hedged round for a gymnasium or arena, and loose earth 
or sand thrown over the levelled ground. In the Dcccan, where the Mardthas 
have always shown a fondness for out-door games, very little organization has 
been found to be necessary for the onoouragement of athletic exercises in the 
schools. The Inspector of the Southern Maratha country also reports that the 
encouragement which has lately been given to Indian games in his division 
has attracted to the vernacular schools many little children who would have 
otherwise stayed at home; and that it has made all the pupils more cheerful at 
their lessons as well as more regular in attendance. 


The physical well-being of the students of the training colleges is carefully 
attended to. Daily exercise in the gymnasium is a compulsory part of the 
college routine; and no student is granted the college training certificate, who 
has not satisfactorily passed through the course prescribed by the gymnastic 
instructor. The course comprises exercises on the horizontal bar, parallel bars, 
ladders, swings and stirrups, climbing-pole, olubs, &c , with running, jumping, 
and wres tling . All the students live in the college under projier supervision, 
and in the matter of their diet and hours of study and recreation, the college- 
arrangements are well calculated to secure to them bodily health and vigour. 

2. In considering the sufficiency or otherwise of moral instruction given in 

Government schools, it is necessary to bear in mind 
a moral text boo . the restrictions which are imposed on the Sta te by 

its solemn declaration of religious neutrality. We do not share the opinions 
of those who have held that an absence of religious instruction is synonymous 
with the inculcation of ii religious or atheistic teaching. Nor do we feel that 
strict neutrality is a cloak dither partially or wholly for an attack on all religion. 
It is not unlikely that, when the time arrives for the Slate to retire from the 
direct management of schools, those institutions will fall into the hands of 
teachers who will not be content with teaching natural religion or the f unda- 
mental morality common to all civilized nations, but will openly appeal to dis- 
tinctive religious sanctions. But until that day arrives, the Stale cannot, in our 
opinion, proceed without caution and a due recognition of the fact that its schools 
contain bop of different religions and different religious sects, whioh raw each 
other with extreme jealousy and mistrust and lay greater stress on their differ- 
ences of doctrine than on the fundamental truths which uniformly underlie 
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every religious system. The Bight Reverend Dr. Meurin, Roman Catholic 
Bishop ot Bombay, has suggested in his evidence that the State should gather 
together these fundamental doctrines common to all religious systems, and in- 
corporate them in a moral text-book, in which instruction should be compulsory 
in every State or aided school. We are inclined to doubt if such common 
agreement can bo secured, and although we support his suggestion, that Govern- 
ment might offer a prize for the production ot such a text-book, wo should 
prefer to see it adopted by aided institutions before its introduction into Govern- 
ment schools. We doubt it the woild’s history has icached such a point that 
a universal moral text-book would command general acceptance. The cherished 
doctrines of different religions do not admit of compromise, and the so-called 
fundamental truths, which precede and underlie all sectional doctrine, borrow 
insensibly from the expansion and development which they subsequently under- 
go. If it be remembered that a day is approaching when Government will 
withdraw in favour of local bodies, then it seems to us better not to discount 
the future or attempt to shape the natural course which events will then take 
by “ rough hewing” a text-book of universal religion. 


Meanwhile, although in Government schools and colleges separate hours 

are not devoted to instruction in ' right conduct,’ yet 
oid awing we have unmistakable testimony that the general 

moral tone of native society has improved in the last ten years. This improvement 
haB shown itself in the public service, at the bar, in professional or commercial 
employment, and in domestic life. Part of this result is due to the leavening 
influ ence of association with Western civilization and English officers, but a 
great part is duo to instruction in our State schools and colleges, and to tbe 
influence exerted out of school by upright native gentlemen who have passed 
through the same course of training. In our schools the moral training of 
the pupils is secured through the system of discipline to which they have to 
conform,* through the exposition of the lessons in the text-hooks many of which 
have a direct moral tendency, and the example of their teachers. These three 
forces make up the moral atmosphere of every high school. We are unwilling 
to introduce unnecessary comparisons; but as the question has been raised 
whether the pupils trained in institutions of a professedly religious character are 
not morally superior to those trained in Government schools, we may add that 
we are unable to perceive any difference between the results. Without, however, 
entering into the question of the relative value of these two classes of institu- 
tions, we are able to affirm on the evidence which has been laid before the Com- 
mission, as well as on our own expeiience, that the moral influences which operate 
in Government schools are sound in their tendencies, and that the good fruits of 
the system ore plainly visible among the educated classes of the native commu- 
nity. We have shown in previous sections of this report that the text-hooks 
used in Government schools inculcate reverence for the Supreme Being, parents, 
rulers, and the aged, as well as regard for law and order, truth, honesty, diligence, 
cleanliness, and other similar virtues and good habits, and that the school- 
masters as a body are upright men and in other respects well-fitted to instruct 
the young. On this latter point one of the Educational Inspectors writes : “ In 
oar training colleges the greatest regard should be paid to the moral teaching 
of the students, who may carry the lessons learnt there into the distant villages, 
where it may he their lot to serve. In the course of instruction laid down, no 
special lessons are inculcated, but in the instruction given in the method of 
teaching, proper self-control, patience, kindness and firmness in the teacher are 
insisted on. * * * * The order and regularity which have prevailed 

in the training college for many years are in themselves guarantees of the 
system of moral discipline prevailing ; and while among so many there must 
always he those who are radically bad and vicious, yet taken as a whole, I am 
of opinion that our village-masters are an honest, quiet and hard-working set of 
men, and that their honesty, sobriety and energy are greatly due to the system 
under which they have been educated. In secondary schools and specially in 
high schools much must depend upon the head-master and his personal in- 

* This is a point to which the department has devoted considerable attention, and H may be mentioned that 
the prefect-system of the English public schools hae> been worked with success in the Elphiu stone high. sohooL 
for Sis Iasi seven years* (6to pages 136-427 of the Report on Public Instruction for 1875-76 ) 
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fiuence, and this is no less true in India than in England. r *• * * 

Our head masters aro usually men whose education and training hare heon such 
as to fit them to use their influence rightly, and I belie \ o that as a rule it is 
used for good, and that every year secs less of deceit and under-hand dealing, 
and. more of open and honest purpose among both masters and boys. In this 
Division where the men of the department are often invited to sene in Native 
States,, it is no small credit to tbe department that almost invariably the men 
so serving have obtained a refutation lor honest work conducted with clean 
hands. If this is true and is the effect of our educational system, then that 
system has not been iu vain, and its moral training has been indisputable, 
though unaided by the stimulus of religious enthusiasm.” The testimony of 
Sir Michael Westropp, late Chief Justice of Bombay, has already been quoted; 
and we would refer to similar evidence given before the Commission by Sir TV". 
Wcdderburn, Professor Wordsworth, Professor Bhdndarkar, and others, in 
proof of the actual results of the system that has been pursued in Government 
schools and colleges. 


3. Before concluding this chapter, we may notice a complaint which has 
_ . . heen made by more than one witness in Calcutta 

nnersi y m nome and elsewhere, that some of the Government col- 


lege professors introduce into their lectures questions of morality and religion 
which they treat in an anti-religious spirit. We have mentioned the obligation 
of Government to maintain religious neutrality, and no Government servant 
would wish to be placed in circumstances under which he must more or less 
be drawn into controversies which are inconsistent with the maintenance of 


such neutrality. The Universities hold in their hands considerable power, and, 
although they are independent of Government and of the department, we 
think they should jealously watch any tendency to depart from the policy laid 
down by Government, or to place college professors in an equivocal position. 
In the subjects prescribed for logic and moral philosophy for the degree of 
B. A. in Bombay we notice Sidgwick’s Method of Ethics. This able compen- 
dium can hardly be called a classical or original treatise, and its tendency is 
not distinctly neutral. Taught in an English University, the views which it 
pronounces would be subject to free discussion outside the lecture-room But 
the conditions of Indi an education are widely different from those in England, 
and it is open to consideration whether a better selection might not have been 
made from the standard and original works on ethics, in which the literature 
of philosophy is so rich. 
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Section H. — Grants-in-aid. 

1. State-aid is given to private institutions in four different shapes. The 

. great majority of institutions are awarded grants of 

Giant-in-ai «y m- money in payment for examination-results and f oi 

the pupil’s average attendance. A few oharitable institutions receive fixed 
grants of money, which are continued to them year by year, provided the in- 
stitutions are reported by the Educational Inspector to be generally efficient. 
Others, again, receive special lump-grants for the purchase of school-books or 
apparatus. And lastly, lump-grants are awarded in aid of school-buildings, 
including boarding-houses, and gymnasia. Grants-in-aid of assistant teachers’ 
salaries were formerly offered by the department ; but during the years that 
this part of the schedule was in force, no grants were actually claimed by any 
of the school-managers, and on the revision of the rules in 1875 it was by 
general consent withdrawn. Speaking broadly, the grant-in-aid system in 
this Presidency is chiefly one of payment-for-results. As we have already 
shown, it was accepted by the school-managers in 1865 in preference to any 
other system, because it involved a min imum of interference on the part of 
the State ; and the system was satisfactory to the Educational Department 
because it implied a maximum of accuracy in the reports of inspecting officors. 
The experience of the last 15 years confirms the opinion first entertained re- 
garding the principle on which the system has been administered; and it 
should be added that the witnesses who gave evidence before the Commission 
in this Presidency were unanimous in advocating that State-aid should con- 
tinue to be given in the form of payment-by-results. The Rev. G. Shirt of 
Hyderabad, Sind, said : "I am not in favour of Government giving grants 
for anything except work done, and therefore I see no need for grants on any 
other system except that of payment-by-results.’* The Rev. E. Ziegler 
thought that “ the system of payment-by-results is the best ” and that “ the 
basis of the system is a sound one.” The Rev. R. A. Hume also was of opi- 
nion that *' the system of payment-by-results is on the whole the best system 
for all classes of schools, because it is the most stimulating to all concerned.’* 
The other witnesses accepted the system as sound in principle and with one 
exception did not advocate any change. The Rev. D. Mackiohan was in fa- 
vour of retaining the results-systcm only in the case of middle-class schools 
for boys, and recommended that private colleges and high schools and aU pri- 
vate schools for girls should receive grants in the shape of a fixed proportion 
of their expenditure. Professor Riv6, of St. Xavier’s College, on the other 
hand, would prefer that the system of results-grants should be continued. It 
may be taken, therefore, on the evidence before us, that the system of payment- 
for-results is generally acceptable and that its continuance is desired by the 
majority of the school-managers. 

2. The rules which regulate the payment of grants by the State arc given 

... . . _ . below. Colleges receive grants for each of their 

.ran -i«- " o es. students who pass the Previous, B. A. and B. Sc. 

examinations, subject however to the proviso that no grant is payable for a 
student wbo passes the B. Sc. examination after graduating as a Bachelor of 
Arts. All secondary schools and all advanced primary schools receive grants, 
which are determined by the results of the examination of each pupil separately 
and by the average daily attendance of the scholars during the 12 months immedia- 
tely preceding tho examination. It should he observed, however (see para. 2 of 
Rule 10), that the examination of the pupils is in every alternate year limited to a 
general inspection of their studies, and that practically the grant is assessed once 
every two years by the results of the more detailed examination. We would also 
draw attention to Rules 17 and 18 which are designed to meet the cases of schools 
on which the results-system would operate harshly. Rule 7, which defines a day 
of attendance to be “ not less than 4 hours* instruction given in the same day/’ 
' and R^le 6, which limits the Inspector’s examination for grants-in-aid to those 
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pupils who have put in an attendanoe of 100 of such €€ days , 99 have been stated 
by more than one witness to be unnecessarily severe conditions. These, how- 
ever, are questions of detail which may safely bo reserved for discussion at a 
conference between the Educational officers and the school-managers In 1873 
the present rules were drawn up by a local conference so constituted, and we 
would simply remark that the time seems to have arrived for a reconsideration 
of the Code generally. 


Grants-inlaid Rules for the Presidency of Bombay to he in force from the 1st 

of April 1877 until further notice . 

Part I. — G rants -iti-Aitl according to He wits. 

1. Schools will be admitted to the benefit of the following rules at the discretion of 
Government, and after due consideration of the educational wants of the locality m which th e 
school applying for a grant is established. 

School-managers who may he desirous of receiving aid from the State on account of any 
school which has not been previously registered in the office of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, must apply for registration at least six months before the commencement of the official 
year in which they wish the school to be examined. 

N. B . — The official year commences on the 1st April and ends on the 31st March. 

Application for registration of schools under recognized management may be made 
once for all. Application for registration of private schools must be renewed aunually. 
All applications for registration must be accompanied by a statement in the form of Sche- 
dule C.* 


3. Schools are divided into (1st) European Eurasian, (2nd) English-teacliing, (3rd) 
Anglo-Vernacular, (4th) Vernacular. No schools can he classed as European andEura&ian 
unless at least four-fifths of the pupils aie of European or Eurasian parentage. Portuguese 
schools may be returned as “ EngHsh-teaehing ” or as iC Anglo- Vernacular ** or as “Verna- 
cular ” schools. Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular Departments of schools should be separately 
registered* 


4. All registered schools will be examined or inspected once during the official year by a 
Government Inspecting Officer, who will give notice to the managers beforehand of the pro- 
bable time of examination. 

5. Provided that if the Inspecting Officer, on his visit, shall consider the arrangements 
of any school to be palpably defective as regards accommodation, registry of attendance, or 
otherwise, he may decline to examine, forwarding, however, a full report of his reasons for so 
declining to the Director of Public Instruction and to the school -managers. 

6. The number of pupils presented for examination must in no case exceed the average 
number in attendance daily during the previous twelve months ; and no pupil will be examined 
who has not actually attended the school for at least 100 days during the twelve months 
immediately preceding the examination, or who has already been examined at any other aided 
school during the current official year. 

7. A day of attendance shall mean not less than four hours of instruction given in the 
same day. 

8. No pupil will be examined, or have his attendance counted in calculating the average 
attendance, who is below six or above twenty-two years of age. 


9. In every aided school the daily attendance of the pupils must be recorded in a printed 
attendance-roll t of the form prescribed in Schedule D.* 


10. The Inspecting Officer will examine the pupils presented to him according to the 
standard under which they are presented (see Schedule A.), % and will furnish the managers 
with a certificate of the number of pupils passed by him under each head, and of the number 
entitled to capitation. 


A school-manager may, the year after his school has been examined, receive a grant 
equal to that of the previous year without a fresh examination under standards, on condition 
Sat the Inspector certifies that he is satisfied with the school as regards accommodation, 
registry of attendance, and discipline, and that he has orally examined a sufficient number 
of classes to enable him to speak well of the quality of instmetion and of the intelligence of 


the pupils. 

• Not printed in this teport. 

t Copies of the printed attendance-xoli most be pur<fca*ri afcthe Government 

1 The Schedule of Standards has already been quoted m detail (see Sections B, C and E of this Chapter). 

*3 
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11. No pupil can be examined at any inspection under the heads of more than one 
standard. To pass under any head a pupil must obtain one-third of the aggregate marks given 
for that head, and one-fouith of the marks assigned to each sub-divison of that head. 

12. No pupil can he presented more than once under the same standard, except that any 
pupil who may have passed under not more than two heads of a standard may be presented in 
the subsequent year (if the school is examined) under the heads in which he failed or omitted to 
pass, in lieu of being presented undeT a higher standard. 

IS. After each examination the managers should forward to the Educational Inspector an 
abstract for the amount to which they are entitled under the standards of Schedule B„ accom- 
panied by the certificate mentioned in Rule 10. 

N. J5. — Grants will he liable to lapse if not claimed within one month of the date of the 
Inspectors certificate. 

14. Managers of colleges and other institutions recognized by the University may, after 
registration under Schedule C., obtain grants under the following conditions for pupils who 
pass the previous examination and the first and second examinations for the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 

(a) No grant can be allowed for passing the previous examination for any pupil who is 
not certified to have kept two terms in the institution applying for the grant. 

(8) No grant can be allowed for passing the first examination* for the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science for any pupil who is not certified to have kept 
four terms in the institution applying for the grant. 

(?) No grant can be allowed for passing the second examination* for the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science for any pupil who is not certified to have kept 
six terms in the institution applying for the grant. 

15. Applications for grants for passing the previous examination and the first and second 
B.A. and B.Sc. examinations must be forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction within 
one month after the date of passing, accompanied by a reference to the list of passed candi- 
dates in the Government Gazette in which the pupils* name liaB been published, and a copy of 
the certificate under Forms D., F., I., L. ; and O. (in the University Calendar) which was 
furnished to the University on behalf of the pupil. 

16. Schools receiving aid from the State otherwise than on the system of payments-for- 
results cannot, unless they elect to renounce such aid, obtain any grant under these rules. But 
this proviso does not affect the allowances made by the State for soldiers* orphans. 

17. If it can be proved that a school has been established whore there is an urgent 
demand for such a school, and under peculiar difficulties, Government will sanction a grant 
of half the net expenditure on instruction m the first year after establishment, instead of the 
usual grant-by-results, provided that the examination held in the usual form for aided school? 
is satisfactory to the Inspecting Officer. 

18. If it can be proved that tho grant-by-results to any school has through misadventure, 
for which the managers are not to blame, fallen greatly below the average or previous grant to 
the same school, a sum not exceeding tho grant of the last previous year, or the average grant 
of the three last previous years, may, with the sanction of Government, he paid to the 
managers instead of the grant calculated on the results of the current year. 

Part II . — Gran ts- in- Aid for School-Buildings. 

1. The following are the rules under which grants-in-aid for school-buildings will be made 
from time to time in the Presidency of Bombay at the discretion of Government : — 

(1) A grant of money may be made not exceeding the sum raised for building-purposes 

by private subscriptions as a maximum, and of such amount within the maximum 
as shall seem proper to the local Government after reviewing the circumstances of 
each case. 

(2) If the school is to be built where ground is at the disposal of Government, a site may 

be granted by Government, winch may either be additional to the grant of money, 
or counted at the Government valuation as a part of that grant, as the local 
Government may decide* 

2* The following conditions shall apply to every grant-in-aid for a school-building : — 

(a) Private subscriptions may be in money, budding-materials, labour, or land for a site. 
The quantity of materials, labour or land shall not be in excess of what is required 
for the building, and shall be valued by Government for the purposes of the grant* 

- / x % , * The grant cannot he drawn twice for the same pupil*. 
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(£) Additions to school-buildings which substantially increase the area or rooms a\.ulable 
for school purposes slmll be considered to be new buildings within the moaning* of 
those rules. 

(r) Before any grant is promised, the applicants shall prove to the satisfaction of the local 
Government that the proposed building is for a public object , is lequired in the 
locality where it is designed to build it, and is to be devoted wholly to education, 
and in part to secular education, 

{d) Every application for a. Government site shall be accompanied by a ground -plan 
drawn to scale and certified by the Government officer in charge of land. Every 
application for a building-giant shall be accompanied by complete plans and 
estimates, by a statement of the means relied upon for completing the building, 
and by a declaration signed by the applicants that the sum to be supplied from 
private subscriptions has actually been raised and is available. All such plans 
and estimates will be first forwarded for the Teport of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and must be declared satisfactory by that department before any grant can 
be guaranteed, and the plans and estimates shall be finally recorded in the Public 
Works Depaitment. 

(tf) Government will not be bound to make grants-in-aid for school-buildings in excess of 
the budget-allotment of the year for that purpose. Application for a grant exceed- 
ing Rs. 1,000 must be made to Government, through the Director of Public In- 
struction, six complete months before the beginning of the financial year (April 
1st to March 31st) in which the grant is required, so that special provision may be 
made for it in the Educational Budget of the said financial year. 

(/) Grants-in-aid for school-buildings not exceeding Rs. 1,000 may be made by the 
Director of Public Instruction from either the grant for minor school-buildings or 
the provision for grants-in-aid. Grants above Rs. 1,000 will be made by the Local 
Government. 


{g) Grants-in-aid for buildings will be disbursed, one-half when half of the construction 
is executed, and the rest on the completion of the building, when it shall have been 
certified by the nearest Government Executive Engineer that the work has been 
well and truly completed according to the plan submitted, and by the managers 
that they have funds sufficient, with the Government grant, to pay the whole cost 
of the building. 

(A) No grant-in-aid shall be paid, nor any Government site made over, until a deed 
or deeds shall have been executed by the managers of the school, or their lawful 
representatives, and approved by the local Government, providing for the legal 
ownership of the premises, for the proper maintenance of the building, for the 
management of the school and for its inspection by the Government Inspector; and 
also providing, in case the building be not completed within a time to be fixed in 
the deed, and also in cease the building shall at any time cease to be used for the 
purpose of secular education, or if the school shall be withdrawn from inspection 
by the Government Inspector, that the site with the buildings on it shall revert to 
Government, who shall either restore it on re-payment of any grant-in-aid paid, and 
of the value, as settled by arbitration, of any site given by Government ; or shall 
have the option of purchasing the premises at a price fixed by arbitration, from 
which any grant made, and the value of any site given by Government for the 
same, shall be deducted. 

(i) Grants may be made as a special case in aid of the purchase, instead of the construc- 
tion of school-buildings, subject to such of the above conditions as are applicable 
to the case. 


(A) Government does not pledge itself to make any grant-in-aid for the building of 
colleges, libraries, boarding-houses or gymnasia, but applications may be separately 
submitted, and each will be dealt with on its own merits. 

m All schools or other institutions receiving aid from the State will be required 

to furnish all returns called for by the Government of India or the Government of Bombay. 

(2). It is to be clearly understood the grants cannot be obtained under Part I or 
Pait II irrespective of the circumstances of the case and the limitb of the sum at the 
disposal of Government. Should a grant be in any case refused, the reason for refusal will 
be communicated to the applicants and will also he published in the Administration Report 
of the Educational Department. 


Part III . — Special Bales for Indigenous Schools and for low-Caile Schools > 
not able to present Children for Resulls~grants, 

Masters who are willing*— 

(1) to submit to annual examinations, 

(2) to make suck simple returns as the Inspector may call for, 
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(8) to give up any bad practices which may be pointed out, 

(4) to adopt by degrees the method and text-books of Government schools, 

(5) to follow approximately vernacular standards I and II as their course, 

aud are favourably reported of, shall receive a yearly present, according to the improvement 
mode, of from Rs. 10 to Rs. 80. 

The rules in Part III of the Code are intended for schools not sufficiently 
advanced to earn capitation-grants under fixed standards of examination, and it 
should be noted that the “ annual examination,” referred to in these rules, is 
limited to such subjects as the pupils have actually studied. 

3. The schedule which follows exhibits the rates of the grants offered to 
_ . . , . _ . collegiate, secondary, and primary institutions. 

There is a consensus of opinion among the wit- 
nesses who have given evidence before the Commission, that the grants to 
colleges and to girls’ schools are inadequate. As to the adequacy of the grants 
to primary and secondary schools for boys there is a difference of opinion. The 
Rev. F. Ziegler (Answer 11) and the Rev. G. Shirt (Answer 16) think that 
the grants are sufficiently liberal. Several other witnesses, on the other hand, 
advocate a considerable enhancement of the rates. On all these points we 
have already expressed our opinions under the several sections of this Report, 
in which the position of the aided institutions has been discussed, and it is 
unnecessary therefore to repeat them here. 

Schedule B. — Grant foe Pupils passed under the several Standards. 

(I.) For Colleges and Institutions recognised by the University. 

Rs. 

For passing the Previous Examination .... 100 
Ditto 1st B. A. or B.Se. Examination* . .100 

Ditto 2nd B.A. or B.Sc. Examination* . . 100 

(II.) For [Anglo- Vernacular) Middle and High Schools. 

1st Head. Sod Head. 3rd Head. 4th Head. Total. 





Rs, 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Meddle 
Schools. " 

r Standard I 

• * 

. li 

li 1 

2 

C 

Standard II 

• i 

. 2 

2 2 

3 

9 

Standard III 

m B 

. 8 

3 2 

4 

12 

High j 
Schools. 1 

Standard IV 

• • 

. 5 

5 5 

6 

21 

Standard V 

* 4 

. 6 

G 6 

8 

26 

Standard VI 

• • 

. 7 

7 7 

9 

30 

With capitation allowance of Es. B on the average daily attendance of 
the year. 

(III.) For Vernacular Schools a 
let Head. 2nd Head. 8rd Head. 4th Head. 

Es. A. P. Es. A. P. Rs, A. P. Rs. A. P. 

pupils 

Total. 

Rs. 


Standard I 

.080 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

*4 • 

li 


Standard II 

.080 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

2 


Standard III 

.10 0 

10 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

8 


Standard IV 

.10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

4 


Standard V 

.18 0 

18 0 

18 0 

18 0 

6 


Standard VI 

.200 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

8 

"With capitation allowance of As. 
the year. 

8 on the average daily attendance of pupils 


In Sind the grants for Persian in vernacular schools are 
Persian Standard I 

„ Standard II 

„ Standard III 

„ Standard IV 

„ Standard V 


s. A. 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


1 

1 

1 

2 


P. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


To girls double the above grants for passing heads of standards in anglo-vemaeular 
and vernacular schools will be awarded till further notice. The capitation allowance for 
girls is in anglo-vemaeular schools Rs. 2, and in vernacular schools annas 8 on the average 
attendance. For any girl who passes under two heads of any standard, a further gr ant 
may be made of Rs. 8 in anglo-vemaeular and of Rs. 2 in vernacular schools, for creditable 
plain needlework. 


N.B . — No capitation-allowance will be granted to private schools. 

• No grant 1» awarded tea a pupil who passes the B. Se, Examination after graduating as a Bachelor of Arte 
sad«foee«wi. 
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4. Our recommendations regarding tho future extension, and regulation of 

BcrommoncLtioaB. } he g^nt-in-ahl system have, with ono exception. 

been stated at length in Sections A, JB, 0, D, and E 
of this chapter. The extension of the system of grant s>-in-aid is entirely a 
question of increased assignments from provincial funds. Hence tho Educa- 
tional Department lias not hitherto been in a position to recommend any recon- 
sideration of the rule laid down by tho Secretary of State, that institutions 
maintained for private profit should not be aided from provincial revenues. 
We are strongly of opinion that this rule should now he abolished. Erom tho 
evidence before the Commission, it is clear that the continued exclusion from 
the benefit of the rules of such institutions as the Port High School at Bombay, 
the New English School at Poona, and other similar schools successfully con- 
ducted by native gentlemen, who have made teaching their profession, will be 
regarded by the community generally as an injustice. A system which pays 
only for results cannot logically in our opinion bo made to exclude schools whose 
permanent existence cannot he guaranteed. The examination-grants paid by 
the State are not, strictly speaking, for future results, but for work actually 
done ; and when a school declines in efficiency or ceases to exist, the grant falls 
off of itself. The only grants which are given for prospective results are the 
donations for school-buildings ; and even these are given under conditions which 
are amply sufficient to secure the State against loss in the event of the school 
being closed. Eor these reasons, as well as for the furtherance of the policy by 
which the Stato would gradually withdraw from the direct management of schools 
in favour of private enterprise, we would exclude no private school which is 
sufficiently organised to present pupils for examination by tho Government 
Inspector. We must however repeat, that the extension of private enterprise 
and the adequate recognition of results in every class of private colleges or schools 
is a mere question of monoy. We believe that the enquiries of our Commission 
have already given new life and dignity to institutions which are not directly 
managed hy the State ; but the permanent benefits of the fresh interest can only 
be secured by regular and sufficient encouragement from the State. Private 
enterprise has a special claim upon Imperial revenues. Its development in the 
field of education is a matter of more than local interest, and we earnestly 
recommend that a special provision should be made by the Government of 
India to stimulate the growth of an educational agency from which the greatest 
advantages may be expected. 


44 


Bombay* 
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Section I . — Inspection and Control. 

1. The chief control of education is vested in the Director of Public In- 
Nftturc of the controlling and in- struction. The inspecting agencies in this Pre- 
ssing agency. sideney are : (1) the staff of Educational Inspectors 

and their Assistants ; (2)the district officers of the revenue and other depart- 
ments ; (3) the local committees appointed to each of the primary cess-schools ; 
and (4) privato visitors who are not as a rule associated with any departmental 
agency. The chief agencies for the local control and inspection of primary 
schools arc the oducational and revenue officers; and they arc closely associated 
togothor for this object on the local fund committees. The training colleges 
arc established at tho head-quarter station of each Inspectorate, and are under 
the direct supervision of the Educational Inspectors. The examination or 
inspection of secondary school is conducted solely by educational officers; 
but officers of tho revenue and judicial departments largely assist in tho 
management of tho model farms and technical classes which are attached 
to the high schools. The colleges affiliated to the University are subjoct to tho 
general control of the Director of Public Instruction. 


On the constitution of the Educational Department in 1855, the inspecting 

staff subordinate to the Director of Public Instruo- 
epartmen agency. tion consisted of 12 officers, viz., 4 Inspectors and 

8 Sub-Inspectors, who had under their oharge about 250 schools attended 
by rather more than 20,000 scholars. At the end of March last, while the num- 
ber of schools subject to examination had increased more than twenty-two fold, 
and the number of scholars nearly eighteen-fold, the number of officers employed 
on the inspecting staff showed an increase of rather less than five to one. Inother 
words, there were 5,630 schools attended by 353,801 scholars, 1 * and the staff ap- 
pointed to supervise them consisted of 57 officers, of whom five were Educational 
Inspectors, 30 Deputy Educational Inspectors, 19 Assistant Deputy Inspectors 
and three Inspectresses of female schools. All but one of the Educational In- 
spectors are members of the higher graded service of the Educational Depart- 
ment, the exception being the Inspector in Sind, who is usually a revenue officer, 
who has to devote a large share of his timo to duties connected with his own 
department. The Deputy Educational Inspectors form a separate graded 
service, and each of them is ess-officio accorded the title of Boo Sahel or Khan 
i Sahel. Three of these officers are Muhammadan gontlemen, two of whom have 
been especially appointed to inspect the Hindustani schools and classes established 
in Gujarath and the Deccan. 


Other officers of the Department besides members of the inspecting staff 
take a part in the work of school examinations. The Director of Public 
Instruction personally inspects a considerable number of primary and secondary 
schools in the course of his annual tour in the Presidency ; and the professors 
and fellows of the Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges conduct the annual 
examinations of the second, third, and fourth forms of the Government high 
schools at Bombay and Poona. 


As regards the schools for girls, thoso at Hyderabad in Sind are under tho 
superintendence of an Inspectress, and at Poona and Ahmedabnd the Lady- 
Superintendents of the training colleges have tho entire control of the local 
girls* schools. In other parts of the Presidency female schools are examined by 
the Inspector or by his assistants ; and they are under the direct supervision of 
the Deputy Inspector. 

Eurther details regarding the inspecting staff will be found in the fallowing 
nominal list : — 


* We oomit of coatee the schools attended by European and Eurasian children, which would add about 4,000 
mere to tho total of scholars. 
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Head-Quaitcr Station. Name. Denization. JffnK IlmuBES, 


Es. a* p. 

Poona. . . K. M. Chatfield, Esquire . Director ol Public In- 2,350 0 0 M. A., Oxford. Pay 

stitution. Rs. 2,000, rising to 

Rs. 2,500. Tiavel- 
ling allowance Kb. lo 

per diem. 


SIND DIVISION. 


Karachi 

T. Hart-Davis, Esquire . 

% 

Educational Inspector, 
Sind. 

260 0 0 

C.S. Passed in ftlam- 
thi, Hindustani, and 
IC si n a v e b t». ANi» 
diaws Rs, 1,100 as 
uuniger of em um- 
bel ed estates and 
Rs. 230 as travelling 
and tentage-all our- 

aneet.. 

Do. 

Rdo Siheb Alumfil Tii- 
kumdis Bhojvani. 

Deputy Educational In- 
spector, Kaidchi. 

300 0 0 

B. A., Bombay. 

Hyderabad . 

Rdo Sdheb Pribdds Anand- 
i dm Rdmohandidni. 

Do., Hyderabad 

150 0 0 


Shikdrpur . 

Kdzi Haji Ahmed Valad 
Hdji Mahomed Sileh. 

Do., Shikiipur 

150 0 0 


Hyderabad . 

Mr. Udhardm Bhoiidj Bha- 
kru. 

Assistant " Deputy. 
Educational Inspector, 
Hyderabad. 

ST 

o 

o 


Do. 

Miss Florence Miles 

1 

Inspectress, G i r 1 s’ 

| Schools, Hyderabad. 

60 0 0 , 



NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Ahmedabad 


E. Giles, Esquire 


. Educational Inspector, 
Northern Division. 


Rdjkot 

Surat . 

Ahmedabad 

PdLaupur 

Kaira . 

Broach 

Godlira 

Bhiij . 
Jundgad 

Bhfivnagar 
Wadhvdn 
Nav&nagar 
Surat . 

Anand 
Kaira . 
Ahmedabad 


Rio Bahddur Gopalji Sur- Deputy Educational In- 
bhfii Desdi. spector, Kdthidwar. 


Rio Sdheb Mohanlil Ran- 
chordis. 

Rdo Sdheb Motiram Rdjd- 
ram Vakil. 

Rio Sdheb Jivaohrdm Sat- 
wachrdm Horn. 

Rio Sdheb Manidharpras&l 
Tdpiprasdd Desdi. 

Rao Sdheb Ganpabfim 
Gowrisbankar Shostri. 

Rao Sdheb Madhavlil H. 
Desdi. 


Rio Siheb Dalpatrim Pran- 
iivan Khikar. 

Mr. Dowlntrim Manirdm 
BhachuL 

Mr. Kaniyal&l Ghirdharldl 
Dhru. 

Mr. Knshnaldl Govandds 
Mehota. 

Mr. Ganpatrdm Anupram 
Tarvddi. 

Mr. Vttlabhr&m Vajerdm 
Mehta. 


Mr. Hariwaldbbl Mulji 
Vijawa. 

Mr. Ranehodldl Mulak- 
ohand GogharL 
Miss L. R* Collett. 


Do., Surat 

Do., Ahmedabad 

Do., Mahi Kdntlta 
and P&lanpur. 
Do., Kaira 

Deputy Educational In- 
spector, Broach. 

Do., Panch Mahdls 
and Rewa 
Kdntha. 

Do., Cutch . 

Sub-Deputy Education- 
al Inspector, Sorath 
Print. 

Do, Gohelrdd Print, 
Kithiawar. 

Do. JhaldvddPrant, 
Kdthidwar. 

Do. Hdldr Pront, 
Kdthidwdr. 

Assistant Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspector, 
Southern Surat Sub- 
Division. 

Do„ Kaira and 
Broach. 

; Do., Ahmedabad and 
Kaira. 

Lady Superintendent, 
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Head-Quarter Station. 



Dhulia 

Ahmednagai 

NasiL 

Dhulia 

Nfisik 

Ahmednagar 


Designation 


NORTII-EAST DIVISION. 


Monthly 

Emoluments 





Ba A. P 

H. P. Jacob, Esqmrc 

Educational Inspeotoi, 
Noith-Bast Division. 

760 0 0 

100 0 0 
11 1 9 

861 1 9 

Rfio SAheb S V. Patvai- 

Acting Educational In- 

500 0 0 

dhan. 

spectoi, N, E D. 

100 0 0 
11 1 9 

611 1 9 

Edo S&heb Vindyak 
Kushna Goie. 

Deputy Educational In- 
spector Ehdndesh. 

176 0 0 

Eao Siheb Ndidyan 

Do., Ahmednagai 

160 0 0 

Kmhna Goghale. ! 



! 

Edo Sdheb Balvant Efim- 

Do., Ndsik . 

125 0 0 

chandia Sahasiabuddhe. 



Mi Bapu Som Sdvant. 

Assistant Deputy Edtu 
cational Inspector, 

Khdndesh. 

o 

o 

g 

Mi. Rdmji Hau Agdshe . 

Do , Ndsik . 

75 0 0 

Mi. Y&man Khdndeido 

Do, Ahmednagai . 

75 0 0 

Yaadya. 



Passed in Mai£tbi 
(Highei Standaid). 
Tiavellmg allowance. 
Tentage allowance. 


B A, Bombay. 
Tiavellmg allowance. 
Tentage allowance. 


B. A., Bombay. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Major-General T. Wadding- Educational Inspector 
bon. Central Division. 


Do. * - Bfio S£heb Yishnu B&« 

Enshna Sohom, 

Sdtdra . . R£o S6heb Gop£l Balvant 

Mn6. 

Tb&na . . Edo Sflieb Gopal Mordah- 

vaia SdthA 

Batn&gni . . Mo Srfheb Ganpat Vyan* 

kdtesh IamayA 

Sholfipnr • . Edo Sdheb N&o Bh&kar 

Deodbar. 

Bombay . . Edo Sdhcb MnmMl Nabhi- 

141 Dvivedi. 

Do. . . Mo Srfheb ShmamSadi- 

shiva N^dkaim. 

Tbdna . « Mi. Yitbal V£mm God- 

bold. 

Poona . * Mr. Nilkant Moieshvar 

Sdt U 

Batn&giri * . Mi. Han Yithal Ph&lak . 

Sit&ia . . Mr.B^iMdbrfa^iBWn- 

davediw. 

Poona > - Mrs. M. B Mitchell, 


I Deputy Educational In- 
spector Poona. 

Do., $&&& . 

Do., Tbdna * . 

Do., Eatndgiri 
Do., SbobCpnr 


Deputy Educational In- 
spector, Gnjardthi 

Schools, Bombay. 

Do , Mardthi Schools, 
Bombay. 

Assistant Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspector. 

Thdna. 

Do, Poona. 

Do., Ratndghi . 
Do* SMra . 


Lady Superintendent, 
Female Normal School, 
Poona. 


1,600 0 0 

100 0 0 

11 1 0 


1,611 1 9 
200 0 0 | 

200 0 0 

176 0 0 

160 0 0 

110 0 0 

76 0 0 

76 0 0 

76 0 0 

76 0 0 
76 0 0 
76 0 0 

300 0 D 


Passed in Hindustani 
and Maidthi (Higher 
Standard). 

Travelling allowance. 
Tentage allowance. 


Also draws Bs. 10 
from Muaj State. 

Includes Bs. 26 fiom 
Jath. 

B. A., Bombay . 

B. A , Bombay, 

Bs, 10 from Ahalkot 
Slate. 

B. A., Bombay. 

B. A, Bombay. 
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H«ad Quail it 
bt<ihoii 


N imofl 


Design liion 


Monthly 
Emo'mm uts 


Kl VAI kS 


SOUTH IjRN DIMSION 


Dliuwdr 


W.A RavMl 


t sq\m 0 


b dm ahrnnl Insp* i toi , 
bout In ill Division 


1,300 0 0 


I 


KolluCpur 


Rrfo ^vhtb Paiibbi&u 
Pandit. 


Deputy Eduialional In 
spec tor, Kollmpui 


100 0 0 
11 1 9 


3 211 1 9 
225 0 0 


Dharwir 

Kaladgi 

Belgaura 

K£iw£i 

Sdngli 

Mudhol 
Dhimrfr . 


Do. . 
Belgaum 


Kolhapur • 


Poona 


Ahmedabad 


Mo Sdheb S K. Hoddd . 

Edo Sdh el> Rtfmclnndi \ 
Anndii Stfviimi 
Edo Salieb Edoji Bilaji 
K&i&ndikai 

Edo Slheb Rauichandia 
Yinayak Bhdnop. 

Edo Sabeb Bdlkiisbna 
SakhAidm Mone. 

The Nydjddhish of Mndhol 
Mi. B Y. Keiui 


Mi R V. Bilaro 
Mr. A B Devikai . 


Mi Ndidyan Ohintaman 
A tin vale. 


Kh&n S^heb Muza Abbds 
All Beg. 


Khdn Sdbeb All Mahomed 
Huaandli Akbund 


Deputy Educitionil In 
sppctoi Dlidiwdi 
Do. Kalddgi . 


Do. Belganm . 

Do. Kdnoia . 

Do. Sdngli State 

Do. Mudhol State 
Fust Assistant Deputy 
Educational Inspector 
Dhdiwdi 

Second do. 

Assistant Deputy Edu- 
naliotnl Inspect oi, 
Belgium indEiuJdgi 
Aswblant Deputy Educa- 
tional Inspeotoi JKollid- 
pui 


Deputy Educational In- 
spotim, Hindubtdni 
Schools in the 0 D 
and S D 

Do. N D and 
N E.D. 


160 0 0 
150 0 0 
150 0 0 
150 0 0 
140 0 0 

75 o’ 0 

75 0 0 
75 0 0 

75 0 0 


150 0 0 

160 0 0 


M \ Pished m Mai it hi 
(Higlni StLudnl) 
Pi> Es 1 000 llMll n 
toKs 1 250 
liavtlhn,, Ukraine* 
Uni i Q t Ulownue 


Es 200 pud from the 
K Ihapui and Rs 25 
lirmUib Mini btite 
Includes Es 10 hum 
the Mu i] State. 


B A. Bomb ly 


Paid fiom the SSngli 
btite. 


B A , Bombay 


B A , Bombay 


All tlio district officers, vis., tlie collector, the assistant collectors, the dis- 
^ , ti'ict deputy collectors, the mdmlatddrs and mah&l- 

“o c “ agenoy ‘ karis, as members of the zilla or tdluka commit- 

tees, pay frequent visits of inspection to the primary schools situated within 
their respective charges ; and their intimate knowledge of the people and of 
local wants and difficulties renders such visits invaluable to the Educational 
Department. The same remark applies also to the assistance which the political 
officers render to education in the Native States. The rapid extension and im- 
provement of schools in those territories has already been recorded (seepages 85 
and 95) and is largely due to the co-operation of tho political authorities. 


The Local fund Act of 1869 invests the district officers, as members of 
the local fund committees, with financial control over the cess-schools. But 
in addition to this they have at all times freely given their services to the Edu- 
cational Department as an inspecting and visiting agency. In the year ] 880 
their connexion with primary schools was formally defined by the Bombay 
Government in a schedule of rales which we shall refer to more particularly in 
the next paragraph of this section. 

Every primary cess-school is loeally supervised by a committee consisting of 

the chief officers of the village or town and of other in- 
oo -oomnn fluential persons. The functions of each committee 

are to visit and occasionally to examine the school, to take charge of it in the tem- 
porary absence of the master, and to advise on all those questions relating to its 
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management in which the people should have a voice. As regards the actual 
working of these committees one of the Inspectors writes : — " It must be under- 
stood that the committees do not at present perform all the duties assigned to 
them efficiently. In many cases they are hut a name and do nothing ; but on 
the whole I believe that their existence is very useful; and I see yearly signs 
of an increasing tendency on their part to recognize and take a pride in the 
position which Government has assigned to them.” Another Inspector simi- 
larly writes. — “ Complaints have been made to me of the apathy or obstruc- 
tiveness of the school-committees. But I could also quote several instances 
on the other side, which show that they have strengthened the hands of the 
master and kept him to his duty ; and that thoy have been most useful in esti- 
mating and superintending our building-repairs, in collecting popular subscrip- 
tions, and in securing in many other ways the co-operation and support of the 
people. On the whole I have no hesitation in saying that the school-committee 
is a hopeful institution, and its influence for good will every year increase.” 

The missionaries of the several societies engaged in education in this Presi- 
„ _ . . dency annually inspect their own schools, indepen- 

on-o oio »goncy. dcntly of any visits that may be paid to them by the 

Government Inspoctor. They also occasionally visit the Government schools, 
and we know of many instances in which their visits have been helpful to the 
mastor. In the Ahmednagar district, where the missionary societies are nume- 
rously represented, the Educational Department has received much assistance of 
this kind. At Nasik a representative of the Church Missionary Society has for 
some years been a member of the committee appointed to supervise the agricul- 
tural class of the Government high school of that place ; and several other 
instances might be quoted of similar assistance rendered to the Department. 

The part which European ladies have taken in the promotion of female 
education has been referred to by moro than one witness before the Commission. 
There are few zilla towns in the Presidency in which the wife of the collector, 
or other lady of position, is not present at the distribution of prizes to the girls’ 
schools, and the visits of such ladies at other times are not unfrequent. The 
girls* schools at Kolhapur have been under the superintendence of Englis h 
ladies for more than ten years, and are in every respect in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The schools also at Navinagar in Kathiawar, as well as those at Nasik, 
Ahmednagar, Satara and Dharwar have the benefit of similar supervisio n- We 
could also name several places in the Presidency at which native ladies are tak- ~ 
ing a useful partin promoting female education. We have already mentioned 
the A’rya Mahild Sam&j at Poona, and we might have added the Native Ladies’ 
Literary Society at Bombay, both of which associations may possibly occupy here- 
after a very important position as inspecting or controlling agencies for girls’ 
schools. We are referring, however, more particularly to individual examples 
rather than to combined efforts. We find, for example, in a recent report of a 
public distribution of prizes at a girls* school in the Deccan the following pas- 
sage “ Most of the English ladies of the station were present, and it was plea- 
sant to note that among them sat a Brdhman lady and her daughter. The lady 
is the wife of the gentleman who conducted the examination of the school.” This 
is a true picture of what is unobtrusively going on in many other parts of the 
Presidency; and when taken along with the movements that have been set on 
foot at Bombay and Poona, it affords ground for hoping that at no distant date 
native ladies will be found ready to serve on the committees of the girls’ 
schools and generally to take their proper and natural position in the education 
of their daughters. 

2. The average area and the average number of scholars assigned to each 

Character of the hapecta. impecting offic® of the Educational Department are 

shown in the table which follows. On the average 
each Educational Inspector has allotted to him an area of more than 88,000* 
square miles, a thousand schools and 70,000 scholars. The administrative charge 
of each of the Deputies is 200 schools and 13,000 scholars comprised within an 
area of more than 7,000 square miles. But the actual inspection of these 200 
schools is equally divided between the Deputy Inspector and his assistant ; so 
that each subordinate inspecting officer may he said to examine in the year at 
least 100 schools and 0,500 scholars. 

* Tbs area of Ireland is 32,500 square miles. 



The Area and Number of Schools and Scholars allotted to each Inspecting Officer. 
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The average duration and extent of the annual tours of the Educational 
Inspectors and their Assistants arc shown in the following statement : — 
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Every cess-school and every Government secondary school is annually exa- 
mined in situ by one or more of the Educational officers, and the examinations 
arc conducted in accordance with the standards which we have quoted in sections 
B, 0, and E. The aided schools, whether primary or secondary, arc similarly 
examined by the Department, except that in every alternate year the examination 
is shorter and much loss searching than in the intermediate year. The primary 
school examinations are chiefly oral. Those in the secondary schools, being more 
elaborate, are for the most part conducted in writing. The order and discipline 
of the pupils as well as the efficiency of the teaching staff are points to which the 
Inspector’s attention is necessarily drawn at the time of the annual examination. 
He also takes the opportunity of auditing the school accounts, and of examining 
the state of the furniture, library and apparatus, the gymnasium and the school - 
buildings generally. At tho examination of tho primary school tho assistant col- 
lector is occasionally present, and tho local committee almost invariably attend. 
Tho inspecting officer’s visit is generally an occasion for conferring with the people 
regarding school matters. A homily has probably to be preached on the bene- 
fits of education and the dangers of neglecting it ; then misunderstandings have to 
he removed, and contributions for the improvement of the school-house promised 
on both sides. All this takes considerable time as simple rustic people are not 
quick at formulating their wants or in making up their minds. But the interests 
of the school are more readily promoted by these friendly interchanges than by 
a dozen letters addressed to the school committee or to the schoolmaster. The 
village-school visitations of the Educational and revenue offioors arc in fact one 
of the chief causes of the popularity and efficiency of the coss-schools, for by 
these means the Department has been enabled to keep touch with tho people, 
and really to understand their wishes and intellectual necessities. As a rule 
each of the Educational Inspectors and his assistants makes as least 100 of such 
visits in the year, and whenever indigenous schools are met with they aro ins- 
pected. Last year the Inspector of the Northern Division examined 82 verna- 
cular schools and travelled 2,865 miles. The Inspector and tho Acting Inspec- 
tor of the North-East Division examined between them 119 primary vernacular 
schools and travelled 2,355 miles. The Inspector of the Southern Division 
examined 125 primary vernacular schools and travelled 1,300 miles by ordinary 
road. Similar figures might he quoted to indicate the work done by the Deputy 
Inspectors and their assistants. The visits of the revenue officers are in addi- 
tion to those made by the Educational officers j and as a rule every village- 
school is inspected three times in the course of the year. 

The results of eaoh eess-school examination, when conducted by the Deputy 
Inspector, arc submitted to the Educational Inspector through the collector of 
the district. The results of the examination of secondary schools are sub- 
mitted by the Inspector to the Director of Publio Instruction. In eaoh case 
the master of the school examined is furnished with a copy of the results and 
when necessary with the examiner’s remarks upon them. 

The connection of the district officers with the primary schools and with 
the Educational Department will be clearly seen from the following schedule 
of rules published by the Bombay Government in the year 1880 : — 

“ 1. The local fund committees should be reminded of the responsibility for the pro- 
motion. of primary education which attaches to their actual possession of authority to 
sanction budgets, vote money for schools and school-buildings, and to determine the places 
where schools are to be opened or closed. 

“2. These committees should now be further recognised as possessing undisputed 
authority for determining — 

(*) The Departmental standard of instruction (Devnnagari or Modi) which should be 
adopted in each school j 

(j) The fees and free admissions in the schools, subject only to such limitations os 
may be prescribed by Government. 

{( s. The primary echoed inspection reports of the Deputy Inspector should be submitted 
to the collector through his assistant, presiding over the taluka local fund committee, 
a nd should he forwarded by the collector with his remarks to the Inspector. The collector 
will bear in mind that it is essential that these reports should reach the Inspector as soon as 
possible. 
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“4. It should also be considered as part of the regular duty of an assistant collector 
to visit a considerable number of primary schools, and report* the result in each case to the col- 
lector, who will act on his discretion as to communicating it to the Inspector or not. 
The attention of the assistant collector should not be confined to the teaching of a school, 
but should extend to all matters affecting its interests. He should particularly remark on 
any rise or fall in attendance, and on the proportion which the attendance bears to the 
number of boys in the village of an age to attend. 

“ 5. Visitations by the assistant collectors under the last two rules are to be extra to, 
and not in place of, the regular annual examinations by the Deputy Inspector. . A few schools 
should be examined by the Deputy Inspector in the presence of the assistant collector, 
different villages being selected each year. 

“ 6. The other members of the taluka committees should be invited also to co-operate 
by visiting and being present at the examination of schools and communicating their 
remarks to the taluka president. 

cc 7. The mamlatdars and mahalkaris should visit every school within their charges for 
the purpose of investigating and reporting on such matters as the sanitary condition and 
safety of the school-bufldings, the use or abuse of the free list, the number of boys present as 
compared with the number on the register, and the general truth or otherwise of complaints 
brought against the schoolmaster. 

“ 8. The annual report of the Deputy Inspector on primary schools should discuss all 
points raised by the collector and his assistants during the working season. The report 
should be sent in original to the Inspector and a copy to the collector before the 1st of May 
in order that he may have time to communicate his remarks to the Director of Public 
Instruction before the 1st of June. 

“ 9. The Educational part of the local funds budgett should be in the hands of the 
(collector) president at least a month before the budget-meeting. 

t€ 10. All quarterly statements:}: and changes in such statements should be forwarded by 
the Inspector for the countersignature of the presidents of district committees.” 

The duties and powers of the Deputy Educational Inspectors are shown in 
the subjoined extracts from the rules of their code : — 

u Powers or Deputy Inspegtobs in regard to Appointments, Transfers, Leave, 

Promotion, &c. 

“ L Deputy Inspectors may fill up all permanent vacancies of Es. 10 and under. But 
no man is to be appointed or promoted to a place of more than Es. 8 who has not qualified 
for the public service, and all such appointments should be reported in the Monthly Eeturn, 
Educational Form 15. 

“ % Deputy Inspectors may transfer men drawing not more than Es. 11 to places of 
equal salary, and may mutually sanction exchanges of masters from one sub-division to another, 
provided the places are of equal pay not exceeding that amount. All other transfers and 
exchanges must receive the previous sanction of the Inspector. 

(e 8. They may appoint substitutes for periods not exceeding three months. But no man 
is to be appointed as a substitute on a pensionable salary unless he has qualified for the public 
service, or already draws pensionable allowances. 

“ 4. All other appointments and transfers ean only be made with the sanction of the 
Inspector. 

“ 5. No Deputy Inspector has power to dispense with the services or to dismiss any of 
his subordinates who are in the receipt of pensionable salary, except when a man has forfeited 
his appointment by overstaying his leave, or in a case in which, from the abolition of Iris 
appointment, a man's services are no longer required. All cases of dismissal must be reported 
to the Inspector when the salary exceeds Es. 5. 

“ 6. In cases of flagrant misconduct the Deputy may, however, suspend any one, but 
must at once report the case for the oiders of the Inspector. 

ctf 7. A Deputy Inspector may inflict a fine not exceeding Ee. 1 in cases of misconduct, 
which he has either noticed himself, or which has been brought to his notice by his Assistant 
or others. But he has no power to reduce the pay of any of his subordinates either 
pennanently or temporarily. And all cases of fine must be reported to the Inspector with- 
out delay. 

<f 8. Deputy Inspectors may grant leave a& follows to any of their subordinates except 
Assistant Deputy Inspectors : — 

(<&)* Privilege leave for one month, but in the event of the absentee overstaying 
his leave they may grant an extension of such leave for IB days if the absentee is *n- 


# The usual printed forme ean be obtained from the Inspector, 
t Prepared W the Edu&itfonal I uspector. 

t These are until of the Vernacular Masters’ salaries, contingencies, Ac., which axe revised at the beginning 
of every quarter of the year. 
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titled to it, or six days' grace if he is not entitled to it. Such extensions to be without 
pay, unless with the special sanction of the Inspector. 

(&)• Leave on medical certificate on half pay for periods not exceeding two months# 
Any extension beyond this period can only be granted by the Inspector. 

Co), Leave without allowances under Section 9, Supplement F., C.L.C. for twelve 
months to men not drawing pensionable salaries. To all others for periods not exceeding 
li month. 

(tf). A duplicate of the monthly leave-return furnished to the treasury officers 
(General Form 5) should be sent at the same time to the Inspector. 

(e). In all cases in which leave is granted for more than a month to a master draw- 
ing a pensionable salary, the arrangements made for carrying on the work of the absentee 
during his absence should be reported to the Inspector. 

(/)• Casual leave may be granted by the Deputy Inspectors to all their subordinates 
except gazetted officers* on emergent cause being shown* for short periods not exceeding 
20 days in all during the year and not exceeding 6 days at one time. 

* 9. The Deputy Inspector has no power to open new schools, or to close or transfer old 
ones. In all such cases the sanction of the Educational Inspector must be first obtained* and 
will only be given after reference to, and with the consent of, the president* district educa- 
tional local fund committee. 


“ School-Buildings and Repairs. 

“ 1, The duties of Deputy Inspectors as regards new buildings and special repairs are : 

(a). To submit proposals to the taluka local fund committees, and, with their 
approval* to include them in the draft budgets of colleetorates. 

(i) . To invite popular contributions towards their cost. 

(c ) . To select a suitable site as soon as possible after the erection of the building 
has been sanctioned by the district committee. 

(rf). Where a school-house is built or repaired by the Public W r orks Department 
he should furnish, through the Educational Inspector, a completion-certificate in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Public Works Department. 

(e) . He should keep himself regularly informed as to the progress of all buildings 
and special repairs, and the way in which they are being carried out. In the event of 
any irregularity occurring he should at once bring it to the notice of the Inspector. 

" 2, When the ordinary repairs of school-buildings are entrusted to a Deputy Inspector 
he should first submit for the Inspector's sanction a list showing the amounts required in 
each case (Form 10 List C) . If the amount in any case exceeds Rs. 20 a detailed estimate 
must also be sent. After approval and receipt of the necessary funds he should make the 
best arrangements in his power for carrying out the work, either through the agency of the 
masters themselves or through a contractor. All ordinary repairs must be completed by the 
1st of March in each year, and completion-certificates furnished by the 15th of April following. 

" 3. In the event of urgent special repairs necessitated by accidents or otherwise, special 
instructions should be asked for from the Inspector. 

"Examination op Schools, &o. 

“ x. Deputy Inspectors are expected* with the aid of their Assistants, to examine* at 
least once a year, all the Government or State schools in their sub-divisions. They must 
al&o examine aU registered vernacular grant-in-aid and indigenous schools, and should 
take every opportunity of visiting other indigenous schools. When possible they should 
also pay unexpected visits to the schools under their charge. 

"2. The examination of the school should he taken in accordance with the standards 
and the results noted for each boy in the examination-tables. In calculating proficiency 
allowances no grant should be given for any boy passed under the same standard more than 
once, or for any boy who has not been on the rolls of the school for at least the previous 
year. But the allowance is admissible for boys who have joined a Government anglo- 
vemacular school since the last inspection : provided it would have been due had they re- 
mained in the school. In their case, however, the special sanction of the Inspector must be 
obtained. In the inspection-report, under the column of remarks, should be noted how 
many of the number passed under any standard had already previously passed under the 
same standard. 

"8. Every Deputy or Assistant Deputy Inspector, when he visits or inspects a school, 
must carefully examine all the school-records, paying special attention to the daily attend- 
ance-roll, ana enter on each register the date of such examination under his own signature. 
His inspection-report must show in detail any slight irregularity he may find. Graver 
irregiriarities must be reported separately. 

"4 No. Deputy or Assistant Deputy is, on any pretence, to take any schoolmaster 
from his proper duties to assist him in examining another school, or to call any school- 
master to his camp to assist in his office or to attend on him in any way# 
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opinion that the duties of the Inspectorate have in some directions outgrown 
its present strength. That the educational system of the great Province of 
Sind should he entrusted to the supervision of an Inspector who is heavily 
weighted with the duties of another office, is an anomaly which we think 
should be removed. Excluding the indigenous schools there are now 20,000 
children attending the schools of the Province, 6 of these institutions being high 
schools, 21 middle schools and 276 primary schools, many of which are 
scattered at wide intervals over the country, and require far more attention 
than can at present be given to them. If these schools are really to prosper, 
and education in Sind is to receive any further development, it is clearly 
necessary that the services of a whole-time Inspector should be secured. 

The charge of each of the Deputy Educational Inspectors consists of a 
whole colleotorate, averaging 7,648 square miles with 211 schools and 13,100 
scholars. But in the Northern, North-East and Central Divisions the average 
number of schools allotted to each Deputy is considerably more than 200 
and the number of scholars is upwards of 16,000. The salaries of these 
officers, excluding the half-time Deputies in the Island of Bombay, range 
from Its. 125 to Rs. 200 per mensem, and in Sind and a few of the Native 
States the maximum is Rs. 300 or Rs. 350. The duties of the Deputy 
Inspectors are extremely arduous, and are year by year increasing. The 
powers, moreover, with which these officers axe invested are considerably 
greater than those possessed by some of the more highly paid employes in 
other departments. It would appear, therefore, that any revision of their 
present scale of remuneration should tend rather in the direction of increase 
than of reduction. 


We attach the greatest importance to the visitations of the inspecting 
TT-ii v , - officers to the village-schools, by whieh they are 

brought into friendly intercourse with the peasantry 
and with the labouring classes generally. We understand, however, that the 
office-correspondence and other multifarious duties of inspecting officers have 
of late years so largely increased, that these visits to the villages are in many 
instances far too brief to be of much benefit either to the master or to the 
people. A conference of the inspecting officers could doubtless hit upon the 
proper solution of the difficulty, and we would recommend that the attention of 
the Educational Department should be invited to this suggestion. 

More than one witness before the Commission has recommended that repre- 
sentatives of private schools should be elected 
servic8 ei “ miMt,on com ' members of the committees appointed to examine 
candidates for the public service under Anglo- 
Vernacular Standard V and Vernacular Standard VI. We cordially endorse 
their recommendation, and we have no doubt that the services of such gentle- 
men as may be willing to serve on the committees would be welcomed by the 
Educational Department. 

The supervision and examination of girls' schools is entrusted to Educa- 

inapeotioa of gin.- school,. £ onal Inspectresses at Hyderabad, Ahmedabad and 

Poona only. We should he glad, however, to see 
an Inspectress of girls’ schools appointed for the Island of Bombay, where 
private enterprise has already made most encouraging progress, but is evidently 
in need of the co-ordering hand of a lady of high culture and of generous 
sympathies. 
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Section J. — LocahFund Boards, 

1. We have already dealt at length with the powers of control exercised by 
district and taluka committees over tlio expenditure of the cess-funds and the 
cess-schools. The history of those local boards constituted under the Local 
Funds Act (1869), is the history of primary education in Bombay and of the 
cess-schools, which, to distinguish them from indigenous schools, are generally 
mis-named Government schools. As part of this report is passing through the 
Press, Government have published a Resolution No. 3583, Financial Depart- 
ment, dated September 19th, 1882, which somewhat enlarges the powers and 
alters the constitution of local-fund hoards. The scheme has been approved by 
the Government oi: India who remark that “ the paragraphs of the Resolution 
27 — 53, dealing with the question of funds to be made over to local boards and 
the powers to be entrusted to them in respect of local works and education have 
evidently been carefully thought out by the Government of Bombay, and the 
Government of India are content to await their development in practice/’ 
These proposals are nothing more than an extension of the existing system, and 
as they will almost immediately take effect, we cannot do better than transcribe 
the necessary paragraphs below : — 

17. Next for decision comes the question as to whom should be entrusted the puwer of 
electing members of the taluka local-fund committees. On full consideration of the 
various opinions and representations received, it appears to His Excellency the Governor in 
Cauncil that the following persons should be entitled to a vote : — 

(1) All persons holding or occupying land paying an annual Government assessment of 

not less than S48. 

(2) All officiating revenue or police patels. 

Here again it has been urged by the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha that jurors, assessors, pleaders, 
and graduates should be granted a voice in the selection of the members, but Government 
cannot admit that such persons have any valid claim merely on the ground that they possess 
a general or special education to control the expenditure of funds to which possibly they 
contribute nothing. A vakil joer ^ has certainly no gi eater, probably not so much, direct 
interest in the construction and maintenance of roads and tanks in his t&luka than has the 
fairly well-to-do cultivator who uses the roads for the conveyance to market of his produce 
and needs the tanks for the supply of water to his cattle. Nor should the education of his 
children and those of his neighbours be a matter of greater concern to him than it is to the 
average rayat, who is moreover more nearly affected by the establishment of the primary 
schools which are supported from local funds than is the pleader or graduate who resides 
at the taluka town and sends his sons to the more pretentious and advanced anglo-vernacular 
school. Pleaders, graduates, &o., who hold Government land or pay the requisite sum on 
account of the assessment will, in their capacity as holders or occupants, he entitled to a vote, 
but that they should he allowed a vote simply because they have received a special or University 
education and have passed examinations in law, medicine, mathematics or languages appears 
to the Governor in Council undesirable and unnecessary. The Commissioner, C. D., has 
recommended that a payment of Rs. 10 on account of Local Fund cess should he the quali- 
fication for the vote. The proposed limit seems, however, to be far too high _ It implies the 
payment of a sum of H160 yearly as Government land-assessment, and this involves the 
restriction of the franchise to a comparatively small number of men in most districts, and 
an exceedingly small number in some. If the franchise is to be given at all, it should be 
granted generously, and unfettered by conditions which render it beyond the reach of the vast 
mass of respectable rate-payers. It may be said that the great bulk of the contnbuens j>lebs, 
the majority of the smaller landholders, will not care for a vote and would not exercise 
intelligently any power conferred upon them. This may be the case, but in any event it is 
necessary to give the experiment the fairest and fullest trial and to furnish no opportunity 
or occasion for allegations, that in determining the pecuniary qualification for the franchise 
it has been fixed at so high a figure as to render the concession valueless, and to restrict the 
enjoymeut of the privilege to an unduly limited number of individuals. 

18. The qualification for candidature for membership of a tffluka local-fund board 
should he the possession of unencumbered real property in the taluka of the value of not 
less than 311,000, or of other property of not lower value than 3115,000. A like quali- 
fication should be required in the case of members appointed by the collector. The disquali- 
fications alike for voters and members should be the same, nrnfaUs mutandis, as in the case 
of municipal voters and Commissioners. 

19. For election purposes each t&luka should be divided into groups of villages corre- 
sponding in n umb er with the number of members to be elected to tbe local fund committee 
or flie particular tdluia, and each group should return its own member to the tdluka com- 
mittee, The distribution of villages should be so arranged that the amount of land-assess- 
ment and local-fund cess paid by each of tbe various groups should be approximately the 
same. The grouping of villages should be corned out by the collector. Only persons 
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resident in the taluka should be eligible for election as members* but it is not essential that 
the member for a group of villages should be an inhabitant of any of the villages composing 
the group. A list of the persons in the taluka qualified to vote and to serve as members 
should be prepared annually by the collector, and copies of the list should be posted in the 
inamlatdfir's kacheri and he open to public inspection. A list of all the cess-payers qualified 
to serve as members and of the persons entitled to vote in the town or village should be sent 
to each town or village and posted up in the chavdi or other public building. A central place 
should be selected in each group of villages, at which the votes of the voters resident in that 
group should be taken, and one month before the date fixed for the election the mamlatdar 
should sent to each voter a notice informing him of the day on which the election will be 
held and the place at which votes will be received. The votes of the voters then appearing 
in person should be recorded by the mfimlatdar, or other officer appointed for the purpose 
by the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the taluka, and as soon as the results of 
die election have been ascertained the latter will report to the collector the names of the 
successful candidates. The names of the persons elected and of those nominated by the 
collector should then be notified in the Government Gazette . 

510. The procedure in the case of the election of members of the district local fund 
committee will be simple. Each t&luka committee will send a representative selected by 
his brother members. The election will take place at a special meeting of the committee 
held for the purpose, and the result will be communicated to the collector by the president — 
the assistant or deputy collector in charge of the taluka. In case of an equality of votes 
the choice can be determined by lot. 

21. All boards, local fund and municipal, should consist of two committees, a 
general and a managing. The number of members on the managing committee should in 
no case exceed one-third of the total number of members of the board. The chairmen of 
both committees should be elected, the appointment being subject to the confirmation of 
Government, and should as a rule and when possible be non-official members. The preparation 
of rules for the guidance of committees, the distribution of their duties, regulation of their 
meetings, &c., may be entrusted to the Commissioners, who should submit for approval the 
rules they would propose for adoption. The head-quarters of local fund boaids should 
be the Huzur station or taluka towns. As regards remuneration it appears unnecessary to 
grant any fees or salaries to the members or chairmen of municipal boards who at present 
receive no money-payment. In the case of members and chairmen of local fund boards 
any actual travelling expenses incurred by them should be allowed, and they may further be 
granted an honorarium of S3 each for each meeting at which they attend, care being 
taken to limit ths number of meetings for attendance at which they should be entitled to 
fees. The labourer is worthy of his hire, and it cannot be expected that men of the means 
and status of the ordinary local fund committee member will be willing to attend frequent 
meetings and to devote their time and attention to the work unless they receive some direct 
and tangible recompense. 

24. The period for which members of municipal and local fund boards, whether 
elected or appointed, should serve, may be fixed at three years, but they should be eligible 
for re-election or re-appointment on the expiration of the term of three years. In the case 
of the resignation, disqualification, or death of a member before the expiration of the period 
for which he was appointed, a successor should be nominated or elected according as the 
member resigning, dying, or becoming disqualified was nominated or elected, and should 
serve as a member for the residue of the term of the member whom he succeeds. Chairman 
of committees, general or managing, should be elected for one year only, but should be 
eligible for re-election. 

26. As regards the question of the powers to be conferred upon and exercised by 
boards it appears to the Governor in Council that no very extensive change is required m 
the case of municipal committees. Those committees should enjoy the powers they now 
possess, freed however, as already proposed in paragraphs 7 and 8, from the local official re- 
straint which now checks their action. Subject to the limited control specified in paragraph 
17 of the Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 18th May last each municipal 
board should have the entire and unfettered ^ministration of the affairs of the municipa- 
lity and the disposal of its funds in accordance with the provisions of the Act. To meet the 
popular wishes, to satisfy the requirements of the Government of India, and to render local 
self-government of reality and not merely a name, it is essential that the boards should have 
full powers, and be liable only to the general control and supervision of Government. In 
minor matters and questions of details there should be no interference from above* In like 
manner in the case of local fund boards the allotment and expenditure of the moneys 
placed at the disposal of each board should, subject to the provisions of a new law as to the 
purposes on which local funds must and may be expended, and to a general power of super* 
vision to be reserved to Government, be left entirely in the hands of the boards. 

t 27. As concerns funds the municipal and local boards will in the first place have at 
their disposal the various funds they now have. 

31. The income of the local fund committee of a district is at present derived from 
th& following sources : 
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(1) the one-anna cess, of which two-thirds are devoted to roads, oommunications,dharm- 
shalas, water-supply and other useful public objects, and one-thiul is expended on 
education : 

(2) the feriy fund, including? the proceeds of fen i os whether farmed or managed 
departmentally and of fines inflicted under the Femes Act ; 

(3) the toll-fund; 

(4) the cattle-pound fund ; 

(5) the sand and quarry fee fund ; 

(6) license-fees for the sale of poisons ; 

(7) contributions towards works of public utility given by rayats ; 

(8) grants given for specific purposes from provincial seventies. 

(Ilero follow rules regarding public works expenditure which it is not neces- 
sary for the purposes of our report to repeat.) 

36. The question of local self-government will now be considered in respect of educa- 
tional matters in relation to (I) municipalities and (2) district and taluka boards, but it 
should be noted that the question of female education ib reseived for future and separate con- 
sideration. 

37. It is necessary first to refer to Government Resolution No. 414 of 23rd March last, 
by which it was decided that the first experiment should be limited to three selected municipa- 
lities, namely, Bombay, Poona and Amadabad. The Director of Public Instruction was 
directed to offer to these municipalities the management of primary schools, together with 
grants from the provincial treasury, about equal in each place to the provincial payments 
by which the school-fees and other local receipts arc at piesent supplemented, but on certain 
conditions, of which one was, that the expenditure on the schools from sources other than the 
provincial grant was to hear a ratio to that grant not yet determined. 

38. The result of the negotiations between the Director of Public Instruction and the 
three municipalities has not yet been reported to Government, and in the meantime the Govern- 
ment of India has expressed its wish that the experiment should be greatly enlarged. The 
Governor in Council has therefore decided (1) that the negotiations directed in Government 
Resolution No. 414 of 23rd March last, should be enteied into with all the ten existing 
city municipalities in the Presidency, and with the other town municipalities shortly to be 
raised to the status of city municipalities, and (2) that the management of anglo-vernacular 
as well as primary schools should be included in the offer. 

89. As regaids high schools the transfer of their management to the municipal boards 
is a step upon which the Governor in Couneil will not determine, uutil it has been considered 
specially with reference to the stipulations which are necessary to maintain the status and 
interests of these flourishing and promising institutions. For the present, therefore, no 
change will be made m their administration. 

40. Referring to the condition as yet undefined, of the ratio which the provincial grant 
to municipal (primary schools) should bear to the expenditure on such schools from other 
sources, it occurs to the Governor in Council to note that the whole question of the distri- 
bution of the present provincial grant to primary education requires reconsideration, before a 
commencement can properly be made in the transfer of schools from State to municipal or 
other local management. The present distribution is founded on the principle of regardiug 
the whole Presidency as an educational unit, and whereas the varying circumstances and 
dispositions of different portions of the Presidency community have led to inequality in the 
funds locally forthcoming for primary education in different places, it has been left to the 
Educational Department to ensure an even progress by supplying deficiencies from the pro- 
vincial revenues. But a first consequence of breaking up the Presidency into a number of 
educational units for the purpose of local management will be a close examination of the 
fairness of the way in which the provincial grant is distributed, as affecting the amounts that 
must be raised in different places, whether for the maintenance or the extension of schools. 

41. Excluding the sum expended in Bombay, the provincial grant amounts to Rs. 2,63,919, 
and of this sum Rs. 1,74,822 are expended on schools in municipal towns and Rs. 89,097 only 
on schools in non-municipal towns and villages throughout the Presidency. The latter schools 
are mainly supported by the local cess, but the inhabitants of municipal towns pay no educa- 
tional rate analogous to the cess. Municipalities indeed make discretional assignments from 
their general incomes for education, but these assignments, with a few exceptions, are unequal 
in rate, and generally small, if not niggardly. Moreover, these assignments are frequently not 
for primary education, but for English classes in primary schools. Many municipalities make 
no assignments for education at all. If note he taken of the ratio which the provincial 
grant hears to the funds raised locally, whether in the shape of cess and school-fees, in the 
case of districts, or of the cess, school-fees, municipal grants, interest on endowments, and 
popular contributions in the case of municipal towns, it will be found that the provincial grant 
amounts to barely fa of the funds locally raised in the districts, and to rather more than twice 
the funds locally raised in the municipal towns. 

42. It further appears that not only do schools in municipal towns generally obtain so 
much more than their proper share of the provincial giant, but actually in some places they 
obtain, besides, a portion of the cess-money raised in the districts beyond their limits. Thus 
in Sind the whole allotment from provincial revenues being an insufficient supplement to the 
local receipts to meet the expenses of schools in the municipal towns, no less than Rs* 24,027 

Bombay. 48 
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are taken, besides from the district cess -collections to make good the deficiency. And again 
in Broach, the former provincial grant having been reduced to provide for the wants of other 
districts, R 8,000 of district cess-money aTe taken to make both ends meet in paying for 
the schools in municipal towns. Dharwar has also been mentioned by the Director of Public 
Instruction as another district in which the same thing has been done, and the Dharwar 
municipality makes no contribution whatever to the cost of Dharwar schools. 

4*3. The Director of Public Instruction should therefore be requested to consider and 
report in what way the Provincial grant should be redistributed on equitable principles with 
a view to the clear understanding by each municipality invited to take charge of its schools 
of the proportion of the provincial grant available for its assistance, and of the remaining 
liability which it will have to meet through economy, or increase of taxation. In towns it will 
probably be found that a given sum of money can be made to go much further in providing 
education by the substitution of a system of municipal aid to privately managed schools, for 
the system of direct maintenance of schools. But whatever means may be adopted for the 
attainment of the desired end, the Governor in Council will be prepared to assist by spread- 
ing the 1 eduction of the provincial grant to its proper amount over a number of years, instead 
of insisting on such reduction being carried out at once. 

44. In regard to the smaller municipalities other than those mentioned above in paragraph 
38, the Governor in Council trusts that in a short time it may be found expedient to entrust 
to several of them the same control of primary and anglo- vernacular education, as in the 
case of the present city municipalities. In the meantime all the present town municipalities 
should be vested mutatis mutandis with the control provided for taluka committees in the 
following paragraphs. 

45. Referring, lastly, to the management of schools, primary and anglo-vernacular, is 
the non-municipal towns and villages throughout the districts in this Presidency, note is first 
taken of the "cardinal principle" laid down by the Government of India “ as essential to 
the success of self-government in any shape," namely, ^ 4 that the jurisdiction of the primary 
boards must be so limited in area as to ensure both local knowledge and local interest on the 
part of each of the members." 

46. It has been decided that the smallest area for local self-government is to be the 
taluka, and that the taluka committee is to be composed of the assistant collector and 
mamlatdar (ex-officio), of landholders to be elected or nominated, a representative inamdar, 
and a delegate, in some places, from the municipality of the taluka town. And the Governor 
in Council can find little encouragement to believe that, speaking generally, the members of 
taluka committees will be found either competent or inclined to undertake the management of 
schools throughout a taluka. It would in fact be impossible to ensure local knowledge and 
looal interest on the part of non-official members of rural boards, unless a separate board 
were established for every village. 

47. In these circumstances two courses have been submitted for tbe consideration of 
Government — (1) that the management of non-municipal schools throughout a whole district 
should be entiusted to the district committee, or rather to a school-board independent of 
such committee, the members of which school-board, being specially chosen for interest in 
educational matters, would not necessarily be also members of the committee ; (2) that the 
management of schools in each taluka should be divided between the taluka committee and 
the district committee by rules distinguishing the matters which could most suitably be 
entrusted to each. 

48. The plan first mentioned is founded on no principle of representation, or of local 
knowledge and interest. It amounts merely to the transfer of school-administration from the 
State Educational Department to a school-board of native gentlemen who will have other 
occupations, and little or no opportunity of informing themselves personally of the condition 
aud wants of the district in educational matters. 

49. The second plan does not commend itself to the Governor in Council as convenient, 
and it would needlessly interfere with the principle of making the taluka committees as 
independent as possible. 

50. It appears to the Governor in Council that for the present it will be the best plan 
to leave to the Educational Department the actual teaching, discipline, and management ot 
schools, including the appointment and dismissal of masters, and the grants of leave of 
absence. It is not to be expected that matters involving such constant trouble will be properly 
looked^ after by the unpaid and often unwilling agency of a taluka committee, unless the 
work is left to tbe ex-officio members. But while spared this trouble, it is possible to assign 
to these committees a very real and large control of education in their talukas, easily exercised 
at occasional meetings in such matters as : — 

(1) The determination of the places at which schools shall be established, including the 
transfer or abolition of existing schools, 

(S) The determination of the class of each school in point of cost, selection being from 
classes recognised by the Educational Department. 

(8) The determination of the standard of teaching in each school, the selection being from 
standards recognized by the Department. 
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(4*) The rate of feos to ho charged to the pupils in each school whether children of ccss- 
payers, or non-cesspayerq. 

(5) The number of free scholars in each school. 

(6) The assignment of money to be expended through the Educational Department ot 

grants-in-aid, in places where it may he decided to rely on privately-managed 
schools. 

(7) The assignment of sums necessary to provide accommodation for primary school* 

whether by building, purchase or hive, and the determination of the way m which 
such accommodation shall be provided wherever wanted. 

(3) The assignment of provision for secondary education, but for this the sanction of tin 
Director of Public Instruction should be necessary. 

51. The Governor in Council is accordingly pleased to direct that on the revised constitu- 
tion of the taluka committees being effected, rules should be put in foice vesting in them tht 
powers above detailed. 

56. The last point for consideration is with reference to tlio nature and extent of thf 
power and control to be reserved to and exercised by Government in connection with the action 
and proceedings of local and municipal boards. This point has already been touched upon 
incidentally in several of the preceding paragraphs of this Resolution, and it seems unnecessary 
now further to refer to it at any very great length. Government clearly must possess the 
powers mentioned in paragraph 17 of the Resolution of the Government of India, dated May 
18th, 1882. It must nave a general authority to modify or set aside altogether the orders and 
proceedings of boards on subjects of importance when such orders and proceedings are obviously 
unjust, impolitic, improper, opposed to the public interest, injurious to the public health, safety 
or convenience, or prejudicial to the Government revenues. It should also have the power to 
supersede absolutely a board for gross and continued neglect of duty and this power it should, 
in the opinion of the Governor in Council, for the reasons alieady assigned in paragraph 23, 
be entitled to exercise without the previous sanction of the Government of India. In all 
minor matters the interference of Government should he minimised to the utmost possible 
extent. "When conferring greatly increased powers on municipal and local boards it i* 
necessary to allow those powers subject to the conditions above specified and to the following 
stipulations — 

ht, that no loan shall be raised without the previous sanction of Government ; 

2)id y that no new tax shall be imposed without such sanction ; 

3rd , that no existing tax shall be abolished or decreased without such sanction ; 

4th 9 that no municipality shall be allowed to abolish itself without such sanction ; 

5th, that no property belonging to any local fund or municipal board shall be alienated 
without such sanction, 

6tk, that no local fund or municipal employ^ in receipt of a salary of Rs. 100 oi 
upwards shall be dismissed without the sanction of the Commissioner of the 
Division, 

7thy that in the case of all pensionable servants, an appeal shall lie to Government from 
an order of a board directing dismissal, suspension or degradation, 

8thy that without the previous sanction of Government, no interference by any board in 
any matter involving a leligious question or prejudices of caste or creed, or affecting 
the public pace or the public food or water-supply or the public health shall hi 
permitted. 

Under the system which has been set forth in these paragraphs, it will he 
observed that a very substantial control over primary education will vest in the 
various *local hoards, and it is probable that their exercise of such powers wall 
he assured to, as well as imposed upon, the hoards by legislative enactment. 
The important question occurs to us, — What will be the position of indigenous 

or privately-managed schools in reference to the 
privately ' manflged pri ‘ boards ? In order to answer the question a preli- 
raary # miliary question must he answered, — Are these local 

boards such “local bodies” as the Despatch of 1854 contemplated, when the 
principle of the transfer of schools was affirmed ? If they are, and we are 
inclined to regard them as such, can Government not only transfer to them the 
cess-schools (which are the schools from which the State withdraws), hut also 
the responsibility of aiding other primary schools (whether private, indigenous, 
or managed by societies) which are not State schools hut are working in the 
same area ? On the whole we think it is desirable that the board's responsibilities 

* In the remarks whiob follow we include under the term local boards both local-fund boards and muni- 
cipal hoards. On the whole question as to the interpretation of the phrase "local bodies 11 we have expressed 
our opinion in section X*. 
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should extend over the whole area of primary instruction. If the local and 
municipal boards are not local bodies in the sense of the Despatch, Government 
can of course impose upon them and the funds transferred to them any obliga- 
tions it pleases ; but if they are, Government must provide additional funds 
with the additional responsibilities. That, however, is merely a matter of 
account ; and without going further into it, we may proceed to justify the 
principle of the transfer of the whole department of primary education which 
we advocate, only premising that upon the interpretation of the phrase “ local 
bodies” depends the settlement of accounts between Government and the 
local boards. In one case Government will hand over the cess-funds and the 
assignment of provincial grants-in-aid to which the cess-funds are entitled, and 
merely ask the boards to maintain and extend the cess-schools at pleasure and 
at their own expense. That will complete the transfer. Then, as regards other 
schools now aided by Government, a further transfer of ways and means will be 
made, and with them the responsibility for aiding these schools will rest on the 
boards. In fact there will be two simultaneous but separate transfers, the 
withdrawal of Government from its cess-schools being one, and its withdrawal 
from the aided piimary schools being the second. Each transfer will involve 
the transfer of specific funds. In the other case, the local boards are not re- 
garded as “ local bodies,” and the Government can transfer all primary schools 
whether cess-schools or aided schools, and require the boards to make provision 
for thorn all out of the cess-funds and the provincial assignment. 

In paragraph SI (8) Government refer to grants given for specific purposes 
from provincial revenues as part of the fund transferred to boards. This 
phrase is wide enough to include provision for aided primary schools. If it is 
intended to include such provision, then we think that clause 6 of paragraph 60 
must be revised. It should not be left to the discretion of the boards “ to assign 
provision for grants-in-aid in places where they decide to rely on privately- 
managed schools." Legal enactment should supersede discretion. Private 
enterprise should be protected by law against any refusal of the boards to recog- 
nize it. If any school can earn a grant for the secular results of its teaching, 
it is discharging part of the functions of providing a local area with primary 
instruction, with which the board is charged. The hoard is only trustee for 
funds contributed for the purpose of obtaining special results, and if those 
results are partly secured by private schools (no matter what their religious 
denomination may be) the board is bound to pay for them. It may be a ques- 
tion whether it should pay for them out of one fund or another, but it should 
be compelled by legislative enactment to take cognizance of actual results, and 
reward them according to the scale proscribed by Government. 

The only other alternative is to leave the Director of Public Instruction 
with funds for the administration of the grant-in-aid system. But whence are 
the funds to be obtained ? Are the boards to supply rands which they are not 
allowed to administer? If so, the transfer will be incomplete, and dual authority 
will lead to complications. Again, we have seen that the towns now absorb 
more than their share of funds. Private enterprise is at present, and always will 
be, mainly confined to the towns If the Director is to pay for results in towns 
without any limitation to their extent, not only will the previous inequality of 
distribution be continued ; but further we may ask, what is to prevent the muni- 
cipal board from resting content with his extension of primary education and 
neglecting to develop their own system for whioh the municipality has to pay ? 
We hope that one result of transferring to boards the cess-funds will be to create 
a spirit of rivalry between one district and another and one town and another in 
extending and developing primary education. But any interference from without, 
or any external support will be fatal to this rivalry and to the spirit of inde- 
pendence which the local board should feel. We think, therefore, that the 
boards’ control should extend over the whole field of primary instruction, and 
that they should manage aided schools as well as cess schools. Besides the ad- 
vantage of undivided control there will thus be gained a second advantage. The 
boards will be educated in toleration, and will gain experience by watching dif- 
ferent systems. If they find that the indigenous schools are better than their own, 
they will extend education by encouraging such institutions. If they observe 
that an aided school obtains special popularity, they will investigate the cause. 
There may at first he some risk that their authority will be abused to crush out 
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private enterprise by competition, but that risk is involved in the system ol 
withdrawal, and as public opinion advances, a spirit of fair play and toleration 
null be created, which will minimize the danger. 


2. As regards female education, we aro convinced that no success can be 
v . . expected unless the cause is entrusted to sympa- 

“ MJoe !ti ioi. thetio management. We prefer therefore that the 

Department should continue to administer girl’s schools, until private local 
bodies express a wish to take charge of them. We trust to the grant-in-aid 
system mainly for extending female education. Each religious class of the 
community prefers its own system, and we would encourage the progress of female 
education in any channels in which it naturally flows. If local fund committees 
and municipal boards show an interest in the matter we have no objection to 
transferring girls’ schools to their care, but their interest must be catholic and 
not confined to any particular class of the community to the exclusion of others. 
In promoting female education, however, we look rather to assistance from special 
bodies, such as castes, or religious classes, rather than to quasi-public bodies which 
represent the whole community and not its different sections. The extension of 
female education depends on the whole social position of women, and is part of a 
great social problem which each community must solve in its own fashion. There 
are abundant proofs that some sections of the community, such as the Parsis, 
are already prepared to carry through the fullest reforms in this direction, whilst 
other classes will lag behind. If each section of society is to wait until a 
general advance along the whole line of Indian society takes place, there will 
be a needless sacrifice of power, and delay in carrying out a social reform which 
promises important results in the moral and social progress of India. 
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Section K. — j Function# of Municipal Bodies with regard to the Maintenance 

and Control of Schools. 

1. Following the general principle of this report, we first explain the present 

„ . . , . a „ relations which exist between municipalities and 

Hnnmfol iumvm ttd oonafaiobon. ^4 ^ prooeed oBerW MoOm, 

mendations. Slight alterations and progress in the development of municipal 
institutions have taken place sinoe 1880*81, but aB the complete reports for 
1881-82 have not yet been received, it is better to describe the state of affairs 
which existed in 1881. Exclusive of Bombay there were 163 municipalities in 
1880-81. Ten of these were city municipalities and 8 temporary. Six of the rest 
to which are called town municipalities, contained less than 2,000 inhabitants. 
The total municipal population amounted to 1,844,182. Outside the city of Bom- 
bay the administrative committees consisted of 2,476 members, of whom 1,621 
were private or non-official members. The annual income of the Bombay 
city municipality was B32,51,869 and of all the mofussil municipalities 
B27,23,382, making a total of B59,78,201. The year 1880-81 closed with a 
municipal balance of B22,96,486, of which about one-third belonged to Bombay 
city. The Bombay municipality maintains its own police, and receives a con- 
tribution from Government of B90,000. The police elsewhere are maintained 
by Government, but Government may call on the municipality to defray half 
the cost of its police up to one-fifth of the municipal income. The total muni- 
cipal expenditure in the Southern Division on police was less than B500; 
elsewhere it was much greater. But under the recent orders of Government 
municipalities will now be relieved from all charges on account of police. So 
far, however, as Bombay is concerned, the relief will not be considerable, and 
education wfil receive little or no assistance from the alteration. 


Important changes in municipal constitution and functions are under con- 
sideration, but it is not necessary to dwell on them here. It has already been 
explained that the Bombay Municipal Act and the Mofussil Municipal Act 
permit, but do not compel, municipalities to spend a portion of their revenues 
upon educational institutions of any class. It is interesting to inquire into the 
actual results of this permissive legislation. In 1881-82 they contributed to 
the support of schools the sum of B80,423, of which B39,842 were for pri- 
mary male and female education in departmental or aided schools. The muni- 
cipality of Sukkur in Sind is the only municipality which has taken primary 
education under its entire care, and received grants from Government under the 
ordinary rule for payments by results. There are three schools in this municipality 
attended by 408 pupils, on account of which the municipal grant was B3,659. 
How unevenly municipal grants for primary education are distributed over the 
whole Presidency outside the city of Bombay will appear from this statement : — 


Division. 


Sind Division . .... 

Northern Division .... 
North-East Division 
Central Division .... 

Southern Division .... 

Total 


Mumoiual giant. P«centage of total erpendi. 
V * ture on Fnmaiy Schools. 


R 

A. 

P. 


16,278 

0 

9 

22-9 

6,269 

0 

0 

8*2 

8,747 

8 

9 

7*8 

7,428 

10 

7 

8*8 

2,506 

0 

0 

6-0 

34,228 

4 

] 

10*9 


The most liberal mofussil municipalities are those in the Shikarpur and Hyder- 
abad districts and at Sehwan in Sind, those in the Sholapur district of the Deccan, 
and the city of Surat. The great city of Ahmedabaa, otherwise exceptionally 
liberal in the matter of education, only contributed B425 to primary education, 
and Poona only granted B600. These statistics are sufficient to show what has 
already been explained at page 102, that the munipatities are content to pay for pri- 
mary education out of the agricultural cess fund, which is contributed by villages 
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outsido their limits ; that they hardly recognize their duties to provide education 
for the masses j and that the sense of duty which they do reel i3 stronger in 
Sind than in the other divisions, hut is particularly weak in Poona, whore it ought 
to he strongest. Wo have shown that, excluding Bombay, the municipalities 
last year only contributed 10 per cent, of the cost of primary education in the 
departmental schools only. It is only necessary to add that their contribution 
to these elementary schools was but 1*3 per cent, of their annual income. 

Closely connected with this subject, and bound up with the recommenda- 
tions which follow, is the question whether the finan- 
p08iUon °* mnn5c, P v eial position of municipalities can he eonsidcied 
sound and assurod. In 1880-81 the income derived 
from octroi, and the incidence of octroi per head in each administrative division 
of the Presidency, was as follows : — 


Division. 


Sind . 

Northern Division 
Bombay City 
Central Division 
Southern Division 


Propoition of octioi to whole 
Income. 

Incidence of octioi 
pei head. 

93 per cent. 

E A. P. 

1 11 5 

60 » 

0 13 8 


1 2 0 

SO j, « 

0 11 0 

60 99 99 

0 C 10 


The liberality of municipalities in the matter of education bears a direct 
ratio to the revenue they derive from octroi. The incidence of octroi is very 
high in the following municipalities : — 


Suldcur. 
Kaiachi. 
Hyderabad. 
Tando Adam. 


Bara. 

Keti. 

Smat. 

Sholapor, 


and these municipalities contribute most liberally to primary education. It is 
yet a question whether self-government will be restricted in the matter of taxa- 
tion, and measures taken to prevent octroi becoming a transit-tax. If there 
shoold be such measures, and they should result in a reduction of municipal in- 
come, then it is reasonable to suppose that municipalities would become more 
reluctant to assist education than formerly, unless legislation compels them to 
do so. The salient facts as they stand may therefore be summed up. Munici- 
palities are not compelled hut permitted to provide funds for education ; at 
present, although their income exceeds 27 lakhs outside Bombay, thoy only give 
one per cent, to primary education ; their funds are largely dependent on octroi, 
and the most liberal municipalities are those which are most dependent on a 
source of revenue to the continuance of which there are grave economic objec- 
tions. Exce pt Sukkur,in which the incidence of octroi exceeds B3 per head, 
no municipality at present takes charge of primary schools. 


On this state of affairs has supervened the scheme of local self-government, 

which involves the assignment to municipal com- 
^ Transfer o£ primaiy education to mittees of several items of expenditure and revenue, 
city nranidpajities. In pursuance of these orders the Government of 

Bombay have determined to transfer to the 10 city municipalities and 14 other 
town munici palities , which will shortly be raised to that status, the entire ma- 
nagement of primary and anglo-vernacular middle schools, together with grants 
from the prov incial treasury about equal in each place to the provincial pay- 
ments by which the school-fees and other local receipts are at present supple- 
mented, but on certain conditions. The orders of Government have been given in 
the last section. The offer made by Government has as yet only beon accepted 
by the Bombay municipality, and the transfer is not completed. As regards 
other m unimpaKti es, they are to be invested with the powers which are to he 
conferred on taluka committees, and at present are more or Iras enjoyed by dis- 
trict committees. These powers were given in extemo in the last section Many 
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points of dotail have yet to be settled, and therefore, beyond alluding to the in- 
tention of Government, we proceed at once to suggest the measures which 
appear to us feasible and necessary. 

2. At the outset, without repeating our arguments given in Section A, we 
„ , 4 repeat our conviction that the fund for primary edu- 

tiou m towns should be distinct in financial arrange- 
ments, as well as administration, from the rural funds. The fund should not 
merely be charged with the maintenance of Government or oess-schools, but also 
with the whole scheme of primary education involving assistance to indigeneous 
or private schools. "We have given our reasons for this opinion in the last section. 
Wo aro inclined to exclude female education from these arrangements at first, 
unless any municipality honourably volunteered to take charge of it. Although 
the prejudice against female education may he gradually diminishing, s till the 
success of girls’ schools requires something more than toleration; it requires 
genuine sympathy and encouragement. Private enterprise, moreover (espe cially 
where the schools are founded, as many Muhammadan, Sikh and missionar y 
schools are, with a religious intention), would require legal protection ; and the 
rights of all institutions which taught the municipal population and proved 
themselves efficient by secular tests should he guaranteed by legislative enact- 
ment. At first the grant-in-aid rules of the Department should be accepted by 
municipalities, and the inspection should be provided by the State, but altera- 
tions in the rales should be permitted, if they were dtdy passed by the munici- 
pal boards and approved by Government. With these exceptions, the control 
of municipal bodies should extend to the institution or transfer of schools, 
regulation of the pay of masters, the appointment of certificated teachers, the 
dismissal of masters subject to the approval of the Educational Inspector in the 
town municipalities, the course of studies selected from the standards of the 
Department, and the regulation of fees, scholarships andfree-studenlships. The 
rights of all municipal residents, even low-caste boys, to receive instruction, 
should be secured by law, and it would be necessary to give Government tbo 
right to intervene if the town-boards seriously neglected their duty or ignored 
either the rights of all classes or of private enterprise. 

As regards funds we have already expressed the opinion that unless the 
provincial grant to rural schools is largely raised so as to reduce the gris tin g in- 
equality, municipalities must be content to accept the management of existing 
schools without . the corresponding provision, which is only made by robbing 
the cess-schools in the villages of their own contributions and the shar e in the 
grant-in-aid to which they are entitled. In regard to the Government proposal, 
that the Government grant should not be more than half of the expenditure from 
other sources, the Bombay municipality have observed that in the event of any 
large development of primary education, the municipality should be entitled to a 
corresponding increase of grant. This oondition is perfectly reasonable, provided, 
funds are forthcoming to aid the development of rural education in equal pro- 
portion. We do not think that Government would he justified in dealing ^ith 
any extension of urban education apart from tbe claims of rural schools. The 
Government of India. Resolution No. 60, dated February 11th, 1871, laid down 
a sound principle applicable alike to urban and rural schools. 

Under that system the State contribution was limited to one-half of the ag- 
gregate contributions from all other sources, or one-third of the total expenditure 
in the school concerned. We think, therefore, that the terms of this Resolution 
should he strictly enforced, and towns should not receive any increase u nti l 
rural funds have been assisted in the same proportion. The towns are rich and 
the villages poor. The masses reside rather in the latter than in the former, and 
although their claims may find less forcible representation in the scattered dis- 
tricts than in the towns with their political organizations, they are claims 
founded on equity and justice which Government as trustees for the people are 
bound to regard. 

At first tbe municipal schools would remain under the present system of 
inspection and direction, and we would not make any demands on wmmnip ai 
towns on that account. But if the large city municipalities wished to organize 
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their own system of inspection, every consideration shorn,] i . 
wishes. The State must, however, retain the power of suit.*., • • &ll0 T n 
the municipal administration of education. If separate fv, . v ? bIu o an d wa< ching 
administering the grant-in-aid system it would be necesan S f 10 ass *§ ne< * for 
funds were properly spent. *y see that these 

At present we are not inclined to transfer high schr» i 
municipal control. Wc are even inclined to doubt if any , a ™ colleges to 
desire their transfer. But even if they did, it is not impossiM i Un *?^ ^ W0ll ^d 
may he shown to concentrate efforts on extending higher odn , +• a ‘ a tendency 
of the instruction of the masses. Such a tendency already . tloa .“ > the injury 
cipalily in the Northern Division, and might he expected to 1 1 i 111 < ? ue muni ~ 
Municipal self-government may, in some eases, become the ac *elop * n others, 
town-population by a particular class, and further oxperieno*?**' crmaon t of the 
its full tendencies and effects on the whole scheme of edur>-»+- S le ^ mioc ^ before 
The head masters of high schools are at present me n hoi 1 • >n 6311 < te&ted. 
position, and their subordination to municipal committees ? 3 600 * a l 

The development of higher education, not merely in Co bo P re P a ^ ure . 

University but also in regard to high practical and industrial nc P fcl ? n . the 
tion, requires not only the direction of the best and most technical eduea- 
gence, but also a central direction. The capacities of ^P^c^ced “ltelli. 
immensely, and between Koldba or K&rwdr nwd Poona th temupalities vary 
difference in administrative power. In administering prim a ere Hf .neatest 
power will be tested and educated, and the extension of eont o eauca ^°n this 
can only proceed with safety after some experience of the rosn?+ ° V f+ r e ^? ea ^ 011 
transfer of primary education has been gained. There is a p,,*!? the 

the transfer of high schools to municipal hoards. The hio+T i 0 ~3 ec ^ 0:a to 
situated in municipal limits is not a local institution. It j.i 8C b°ol although 
as well as the town-school. In its administration there . . ~®“ ,ie t-school 
difficulties, and possibly a conflict of opinion between the di«f 5® P ra ®tical 
hoards. Until the new constitution has had time to gain uni i • ana ■ aa ouicipal. 
might be advisable to avoid all risk of such a conflict. ” 11(5 confidence, it 


» 




so 
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Section L. — Withdrawal of Government from the direct management of 

Schools or Colleges. 

1. The subject of this section is so important that, before we proceed to 
show what action has been taken by the Government of Bombay, or to express 
any opinions of our own on the subject, we consider it necessary to state clearly 
what we conceive to be the intentions and policy of the Home Government in 
regard to the withdrawal of their Education Department from the direct 
management of schools and colleges. We reproduce paragraph 62 of the Edu- 
cation Despatch No. 49, dated 19th July 1854, and we have printed in italics 
the parts to which we shall call especial attention. 

“We look forward to the time when any general system of education entirely provided 
b) Government may he discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system of grants-in-ahl, 
and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially those of the higW order, 
may be safely closed, or transferred to the management of local bodies under the control of, 
and aided by, the State. But it is far from our wish to check the spread of education in the 
slightest degree hy the abandonment of a single school to prohahle decay : and we therefore 
entirely confide in yoni discretion, and in that of the different local authorities, while keeping 
this object steadily in view, to act with caution , and to he guided by special reference to the 
particular circumstances which affect the demand for education in different parts of India" 

Iu tbe Despatch No. 4, dated 7th April 1859, wbicb reviewed the operation 
of tbe orders contained in the Despatch of 1854, the conditions of tbe grant-in- 
aid system were redted in paragraph 34 : and tbe advantages of promoting a 
spirit of self-reliance by weakening tbe habit of dependence on Government 
were insisted on in paragraph 55. A clear division was then drawn between 
“individuals or classes who require more than elementary education, and may 
as a general rule be left to exert themselves to procure it with or without tbe 
assistance of Government,” and the supply of vernacular education to tbe m age 
of tbe population “ which should bo provided by tbe direct instrumentality of 
the officers of Government ” (paragraph 50;. 

We understand these orders to contemplate a withdrawal partially of funds 

The principle of withdrawal. and entirely of management. Theorders apply es- 
pecially to higher education, and are modified in 
regard to the vernacular education of the masses. The withdrawal may he iu 
favour of local or municipal boards, or even local associations of native gentle- 
men which possess no legal sanction to their constitution. But the withdrawal 
is to he — 

(i) Gradual. 

(ii) Justified hy local circumstances. 

(iii) Partial or conditional. 

(i) .— It is to be gradual, because the Secretary of State does not wish “ to 

abandon any institution to decay.” The possession of suoh earnest- 
ness and efficiency by any local association, as would alone justify 
the withdrawal of Government in its favour, cannot ho hastily 
assumed. It is a process of growth rather than an act of creation. 
When the spirit of local enterprise has gained strength, then it may 
be trustod with the responsibility of mati nging high ly education. 

(ii) :— Whilst the transfor must he gradual and not premature, care must he 

taken not to assume that a policy which is suited to one part of India. 
is suited, to another. India is a geographical expression, which in- 
cludes, within common limits and under a common name provinces 
that differ widely in degree of civilization and progress. A perception 
of this fact renders it necessary to inquire specially into local circum- 
stances. In one part of India there may he a net- work of indigenous 
schools capable of pr oviding a sound and complete elementary education. 
In Bombay there is nothing of the sort ; and this fact is remarkably, 
emphasised by the vernacular which contains no local or special word 
m its vocabutary for distinguishing an indigenous from a Government 
school. In one part of India the progress of anglicized has 
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created an effective demand for English education, and the demand 
has called into life an adequate supply of English teachers. In 
Bombay there arc several districts in which, if the high school and 
its feeder were closed, no other school could take its place. .Religious 
as well as social peculiarities must bo studied. The withdrawal is to 
be conditional. The rights of all castes to instruction, and of all re- 
ligions to toleration, must bo guarded. The surrender of a Govern- 
ment school or college to private management implies the recognition 
of these rights. Experience, however, proves that all the population 
of India are not swayed by the same liberal sentiments. * 

(in.) — Local society must be ' sufficiently educated to comply with the 
conditions of transfer. The contract is bilateral. The association 
will receive charge of a flourishing school able to earn a liberal grant, 
and the payment of that grant will bo securod to it as long as it is 
able to earn it. The association, however, must conform to rules. 
The State retires from management hut not from general control, 
which involves inspection, and the enforcement of such rules as to 
admission of all classes and religions to the institution, and other 
matters, as may he settled. 

At the outset a question of extreme importance arises, — Aro municipal 
and local fund boards “ local bodies ” in the sense of paragraph 62 which we 
have quoted above ? 

2. We have said that wo consider that the withdrawal may ho in favour of 

municipal or local hoards. These are something 
and l0CAl boaids more than associations of native gentlemen, and are 
the outcome of public rather than private enter- 
prise. They are quasi-public bodies. Still, we presume that the policy of the 
Secretary of State was not opposed to the practice in England, where national 
education has been managed by local public bodies entrusted with local funds. 
Purely local rates and cesses as well as local fees are in the main private re- 
sources so far as the State is concerned. As such they are entitled to grants- 
in-aid. We presume, therefore, that the policy inculcated by the Secretary of 
State would he attained if rural or urban hoards undertook the^ management of 
schools or colleges, raising their resources locally and receiving grants-in-aid 
by results, submitting their schools to inspection and to the general control of 
Government, and for the rest appointing their own masters and making their 
own arrangements for their payment and pensions. If there is no fundamental 
objection in treating local fund committees or municipal boards as local 
holies, then it is necessary to inquire on what principle the State should give 
its aid. 

We premise that the cess-funds or the municipal contributions together with 
school-fees are local resources. These, then, are not tho aid given by the State, 
hut rather the private contributions which the|State is bound to.assist. The State 
can assist in one of two ways. Either the local boards may claim that the cess- 
schools or the town-schools should be examined by the department annually for 
grants-in-aid by results $ or else the State may give a lump-assignment which must 
Bear some proportion to local resources. The rural cess-fund and the municipal 
f und would in tho latter case severally receive a proportion, which might be one- 
third of the expenditure. If aid is given on the former principle the great strength 
of the Bombay system will at onco be manifest, and its higher standards of primary 
education rewarded. But the State will have to pay much more than it now 
nsalgnsj and it would probably be necessary to make a demand on Imperial 
revenues. If, however, the State cannot grant aid by results, it must contribute 
a fair proportion as a lump grant-in-aid, which ought to he separately assigned 
to tho urban and the rural fund. A further question now arises,-— with the in- 
come so calculated are the local and municipal boards to take charge of indige- 
nous and other aided schools within their respective areas ? We think that they 

* £g 0 ggkeb Blnyangrtfo K, Uuilgole in Answer 5 to Mr, Lee-Waraer’s question stated : 

“fkcently some Ml lit boys irom tbs school of tho regiment stationed in Dhdrwdr were sent to 
the high school, which they were qualified to enter. On their admission, 80 boys, all 
jPitfhmans or Ling£yats, left tho school, and have not returned a*> yet, Mr. Leie opened a high school 
for them" 
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must lie entrusted with this work, hut that they will require an additional assign- 
ment. The management of Government or cess-schools will be transferred to them, 
hut the aided schools will remain under their own private or local management. 
We think the local bodies charged with the cess-schools should also be charged 
with the duty of aiding the private schools. This involves a withdrawal of 
Government not from the management of schools, but from the responsibility of 
granting aid. It is an extension of the principle laid down by the Secretary of 
State, but practically it seems to us inevitable. Whilst Government retained the 
management of cess-schools and the administration of aid to private schools it 
could co-order the two agencies. If it abandons control over the former, iis 
administration of the latter will become complicated and irregular. Therefore, 
in withdrawing its direct connection with one agency for primary education we 
think the State should sever its connection with the other. This appears only a 
natural corollary to the partial withdrawal from primary education which Gov- 
ernment have effected by their entire withdrawal from tho cess-schools. 

3. These observations assume that local fund boards and municipal boards 
are “local bodies ” in the sense of paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1864. In 
that case the withdrawal of Government is an accomplished fact, and in order 
to be complete, requires only the supplementary measure we have suggested. 
But it is sometimes argued that these quasi-public bodies are not such local 
bodies as the State should recognize. If this view is correct, we proceed to 

inquire whether the withdrawal of Government 
h 0 L«°l hi t* 0 ™- primary education in favour of any other 

bodies which at present exist is practicable. We 
are well aware that it would be a profitable speculation for any individual or 
corporation to take over the cess-schools, with their fees and local cesses and 
administer them on a grant-in-aid principle. The efficiency and standard of 
primary instruction is so much higher in Bombay than in Bengal, that the 
242,703 boys attending the cess-schools in this Presidency would earn more by 
results than the 880,937* boys who are returned as attending the primary 
indigenous schools in Bengal. But we see no advantage in a transfer of that 
sort. Economy would not be consulted by such a speculation. Apart from 
the local boards, and dismissing the idea of a speculative transfer, there remain 
no local bodies who can manage these schools. We dismiss the crude sugges- 
tion that the schools should be closed to make way for indigenous schools. We 
see no reason why indigenous sohools should not be encouraged by grants-in- 
aid, whether paid by the State or paid by the local hoards from municipal or 
local resources. But Bombay has out- grown the indigenous schoolmaster, 
and requires something more in quantity or quality than can he leamt in the 
indigenous school. The cess-payers have a right to spend their money as they 
please, and if they consider it better to maintain and train their own school- 
masters, rather than trust to the chance of obtaining an itinerant and untrained 
pedagogue, they should be left to adopt their own system. It is a travesty of 
private enterprise to main tain that popular contributions given for education 
must be frittered away in small doles of B»s. 10 to a number of ill-educated and 
ill-supervised teachers, rather than expended on the maintenance of a smaller 
number of efficient teachers. 

As regards primary education, then, we consider that a transfer of control, 
subject to conditions of inspection and direotion, to municipal boards is in effect 
a withdrawal of Government in favour of local bodies. If that view is correct, 
the withdrawal has been accomplished. If, however, the view is incorreot we 
fall back on the Despatch of 1859, and consider that it is desirable for the 
State, or at least quasi-public bodies, to undertake the education of the masses, 
and we see no other agency which can be entrusted with the work. 

8, The case of withdrawal from high schools and colleges is different. This 
^ u question is not complicated by the consideration that 

facTpuMtof 10 ™ S£iBOadaiy edn88 ' cess-funds or [private resources chiefly maintain the 

sohools, which in reality only receive from Government 

* la 1880-81 the number of boys and gills who passed in the primary and middle school venuuralar 
examination m Bengal appears to bare been 17,832. In Bombay last yeai 89,468 children passed m all heads 
of their respective standards. 
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a grant-in-aid far Mow what they would earn for themselves under the result 
system. The high schools and most of the colleges owe their existence to the 
State, and the State can as a rule withdraw its connection with the institution 
when it pleases. In Bombay and Poona, however, thero are institutions which 
grew out of endowments or attachments of funds, and to the maintenance of 
which the public faith is more or loss pledged. Whorcver there is a high school 
or college there is also a municipality, and if municipal boards are regarded as 
“ local bodies,” they suggest a powerful agency in whose favour Government 
may one day retire. But the Secretary of State proposed a gradual withdrawal, 
and a step in that direction will have been taken if the experiment of entrusting 
municipal boards with elementary schools proves successful. Thero seems to us 
no advantage in forcing a change, which at present would be extremely unpopu- 
lar with every section of society, and would not relieve Government of any large 
expenditure. We have shown how moderate the establishment of colleges and 
high schools is, and their efficiency would, we believe, enable many of them 
under their present management to earn more under the result system than 
their net cost. We see no reason why the Bombay and Poona municipalities 
should not one day offer to undertake the control of their high schools, but until 
they do so, we would not precipitate a transfer, which will be more acceptable, 
if granted in response to a demand, than if forced on the poople in opposition 
to their wishes. 

We are unanimously of opinion that except municipal hoards thero are no 
other private agencies whieh would be competent to manage the present high 
schools or colleges. Private enterprise amongst the natives as well as missionary 
enterprise is fairly active in Poona and Bombay. W e desire to see it strengthened 
in every way. We have proposed that it should bo liberally assisted by results 
as a matter of legal right ; we would recognise trained teachers who could pass 
the training college examinations, although they had gone through a course of 
training outside the college ; we would give a favourable consideration to any 
proposals whiob local enterprise might bring forward to improve the condition 
of aided schools or colleges. Aided institutions should be treated as port of the 
u hole scheme of education, and their position honourably recognised as possible 
successors to the State schools and colleges. But until private enterprise has 
not only extended, but extended so widely as to create a competition between 
similar schools under different management, we should not be prepared to run 
the risk of surrendering a college or district high school " to probable decay.’ 1 Any 
extension of the Government system except on the grant-in-aid principle should 
be arrested, as soon as each distract lias boon provided with one high school and 
its necessary ancillary institutions. But until education has taken more firm 
root, and well-managed aidod-sohools have proved the vitality of private enter- 
prise, we think it premature to dose or transfer any of the existing institutions 
of the higher order. 

But whilst we are unable to define the date on which the Government high 

schools or colleges can he closed, the methods of 
-ItoS fipIoof * ltMrawalmy h® withdrawal may he clearly indicated. Municipalities 

may be encouraged to look forward to an increase of 
their responsibilities, and urged to perfect their administration of primary 
-tchools. Legislation may define the relation between the State and private 
enterprise. Growing institutions must not be strangled by the competition of 
Government institutions, hut aided on a fixed principle which shall not he sub- 
ject to constant oscillation. 

It is not fair that the expansion of aided institutions should be cramped by 
a fixed grant from Provincial revenues which cannot he exceeded. If the with- 
drawal of Government is really desired by the authorities, elastic provision for 
increased demands for grants-in-aid should be made. It is not reasonable for the 
State to proclaim its desire to encourage private enterprise, and yet compel its 
Director of Public Instruction either to close his treasury against claims which 
have been earned or else temporarily dose a Government Bchool which has been 
raised with difficulty to a position of high efficiency. This, however, was the 
equivocal position or the Department in former yearn. The annual expansion of 
grants-in-aid must be foreseen and provided for. With such safeguards and an 

BMtar. 51 
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emphatic reiteration, of the policy of Government, the position of aided institu- 
tions will be materially improved, and the contest between the two classes of 
schools will only produce healthy results. 

4. We have reserved the question of female education. This is a depart- 
. ment of public instruction in which we anticipate 

the best results from private enterprise. We would 
transfer at once such schools with their existing ways and means to any associa- 
tion of native gentlemen who would undertake their management. We would 
immediately and liberally aid every agency which was working in that field of 
labour, and meet the wishes of the managers as far as possible by providing 

ed the opinion that municipal and local boards would not necessarily manage 
girls’ schools better than the State. The advantages of elementary education 
for boys are generally admitted, but public sentiment is not yet enlightened in 
the matter of female education. We therefore prefer to entrust this cause to 
sympathetic management, and to impose no condition on the transfer except 
the existence of an earnest and genuine desire to promote the extension of 
female education. 
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EOTION .--The general relations of Departmental Officers t° Private 

Schools or Colleges. 

plete Ifet offt?!! 11 fj } T ? u f ed Jy the Director of Public Instruction with a com 
department whlcl1 have 1)6631 made in the last ten yea** b y his own 

latter Wa ^ managers of private schools, and also those which the 

M “rapondenoe has been pb*«l before 
us. We Jiare also had the adm-nfam ^ • i * nf 


TF ft i 10 ,* r;r rT , 7; AXi ° *ull correspondence has been p«^cu oeiore 
We have also had the advantage of hearing the evidence of some of those 
teachers who have felt dissatisfied with the working 

nP mi-Vft c nhtnm TTT.'J 1. J I - • n . ■ — +1**1+ tirn 


OhaMoter at oomplwuts, 


D I3 T r u a T.&®. apartment who have given proofs of energy and good 

aS teachers, and it w tlio practice of Government to try these officers in 
appointments and not to confirm them as inspecting officers until they 
fnJ+h ™ 1 that 3 6y tb>e taot, temper and sympathy which aie essential 

for the proper performance of their duties” y 

The complaints made against the Department muy be summarized as 
belonging to one of these classes:— J 

l — Complaints against the withdrawal of assistance. 

m-CWamts of insufficient assistance. 

ni. Complaints of severity in testing results or unsympathetic inspection. 

We know of no instance of any serious complaint preferred by the manager 
of any private school against the master of a Government school * nor with a 
single exception (in the case of the proprietary high school in the fort, Bom- 
No complaints of private school- hay), of any complaint made by one private school 
ttSEST*** ** a F a ? lst the attitude of the Department towards a 
... , _ . „ nval private school. For the absence of this last 

land of complaint we can assign two causes. The first has been anticipated 
m toe last section, where we have shown that, except in Bombay and Poona, 
private enterprise has hitherto played but a small part in education. There 
has, therefore, been little competition, and consequently less of that spirit of 
antagonism which even healthy rivalry is sure to produce. The second cause 
was the withdrawal of the large grants which used to be made for passing the 
matriculation and the reduction of the grant for University degrees. Several 
reasons mduced the Department to withdraw and reduce these special giants. 
One reason was the fluctuation of the standard of examination from year toy ear ; 
a second was the largeness of the demand which might suddenly be made ou the 
State, and winch m a time of financial pressure proved extremely inconvenient. 
Bu« the third reason was not the least important. The liberality of the giant 
rendered the temptation of seducing a promising Btudent from one school or 
college to another very strong. Oases were known of students being bribed In 
scholarships to miter another ^institution which hoped to earn the Slat payable 
on their passing the examination When the grants were withdrawn or Sliced, 
this i temptation ms i rmnoved, and the relations between one institution an. 
another private msbtution became less liable to strain or unpleSSess. W .* 
have stated that between private schools and Government schoollfew serious 
causes of condition have ansen We have heard of mission schools comSiu- 
mg that te boyshave bcen taken away by the attractions of the Govem t f 
school. But it is difficult to analyse the causes which have led to the S i u 

H3SVS2 "*** — «a « 

The friction between the Department and nrivate anWi • . 

confined to the three complaints which we have P summaS^^ 0 ^ e ^ e i ( ‘ ^ 
withdrawal of giants-w-wA, f ards blle first, namely toe withdrawal of ashtonm** 

page 66 given a table »^£ 2 !Z£$£l i£ 5% %&£ 
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Section H we have enlarged on this subject. We have further shown that, whilst 
Government has never recalled its announcement of an ultimate withdrawal, 
and has repeated with emphasis its desire to assist all private institutions 
whioh deserved assistance, yet in practice it has assigned to the Department 
insufficient funds for any large extension of aid. Until 1875 a fixed allotment 
of Bs. 70,000 was considered sufficient to cover these elastic demands. After 
t-.W, year, it was imposible to confine within fixed limits the natural growth and 
expansion of private enterprise. Still, even then, the Director was not only 
enj oined, but he was compelled by the funds assigned to him to practise 
economy. The grants were therefore reduced, and the matriculation grant, as 
already stated, withdrawn. Then, too, it became necessary to enforce a dis- 
ability whioh has received the sanction of the highest* authority. 

Schools, which were making a profit for their proprietors or managers, were 
struck off the list, as well as those which were reported as inefficient. Under 
the operation of these two tests the following private anglo-vernacular schools, 
in addition to certain vernacular elementary schools, were struck off the list ot 
schools entitled to a grant-in-aid : — 

1. — The Poona Native Institution. 

2 — Natal's School, Poona. 

3 — The Piabhu Seminal y, Bombay. 

4 — The Chandauwadi High School, Bombay, No I. 

5 — Ditto ditto No. 11 

6 — The Port High School, Bombay. 

7. — Baba G-oihale's School, Poona. 

8. — Ankleshwai Anglo-Veinaoular School. 

8. — Parsi Seminary, Baherkot, Bombay. 

10. — Nauyan Amnt’s School, Bleach Candy, Bombay. 

The schools whioh were kept up for a profit were refused aid by Sir A. Grant, 
and his practice was approved by the Supreme Government and the home author- 
ities. Mr. Peile, however, who succeeded him, was able to find funds, and 
admitted private adventure schools to the benefit of the grant-in-aid code. 
His successor, the present Director, was compelled by the increased demands on 
bis scanty funds to revert to the previous rule. In doing so he naturally 
challenged criticism and provoked complaint. His justification must he sought 
for in the exigencies of the financial position and the dear orders of higher 
authority. If his task was necessarily invidious, he performed it with fairn ess, 
and his action calls for no further apology or remark. 


As regards the second complaint that insufficient assistance is rendered, it 
r may he observed that the insufficiency may be due 

to the rules and the standard of aid provided in the 
code, or else to a severe and niggardly application of the rules. The latter point 
is reserved for inquiry hereafter. As regards the former the Department 
is not answerable. The responsibility for the scale of assistance rests with 
Government. We have dealt with the matter in its proper place, and suggested 
an increased scale of assistance in certain classes of schools. But here we may 
he allowed to express our opinion that if schools had been fairly efficient, and 
if they had supplemented their resources by reasonable fees, they could have 
earned under the rules a very substantial proportion of their expenditure. 


We pass on to the third complaint, that even under the scale fixed some 

schools have been treated harshly. This complaint 
nata^ i<3r rf 1 “ pwrfaon eH " ni ' has been repeated by more than one witness, and in 

particular reference to low-caste or girls* schools. 
The complaint in the latter case is particularly directed against the native Deputy 
Inspectors^ whose examinations’ have been described as severe and unsympa- 
thetic. It is natural that earnest and interested managers of low-caste and female 
schools whose philanthropic perseverance has overcome disheartening obstacles 
should be. disappointed at results which shatter at a blow their cherished expecta- 
tions. It is extremely probable that another Inspector or Deputy Inspector would 
have doubled the grant which one examiner has allotted. But variations of 
standard, and possibly even degrees of sympathy, are inherent in any system of 

, • to the Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 9 , Sated March SIst, 1868, and pages 83 and 34 

Of this Report 
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examination and are frequently subject for remark in England. Wo have pro- 
posed to meet the objections of those who are interested in female education by 
providing an Inspectress of girls’ schools and inviting female school-managers to 
accept the office of examiner when no Inspectress can he obtained. In this 
way one difficultly may bo mot. For the rest we see no practical remedy. "We 
tiust that one result ol this Commission will be to draw closer the bonds 
between the Depaitmcnt and all other agencies which ore engaged in education. 
It the Department in every grade recognizes, as all the higher officers at present 
do, that all teachers and societies engaged in the work of instruction are 
prosecuting a common object, friction will be removed or at least reduced to a 
minimum. 


We may allude here to a complaint sometimes made, that the demands for 
Depart* retains. intimation or statistics winch the Department makes 

on pm ate institutions are inconvenient. We hare 
ascertained that some misconception exists on this point, and we feel that the 


special demands which the inquiries of our Commission have necessitated have 
in part enhanced this misconception. We have, however, in our report sug- 
gested that returns of daily attendance in indigonous aided schools bo rendered 
optional, and in other directions we have made other suggestions of a similar 
tendency. If these proposals are adopted, wo feel that no cause for reasonable 
complaint will be left. On the whole, all aided schools are at present left very 
much to themselves and the interference of the Department with them is as 
slight as possible. The Bombay grant-in-aid system requires the Inspector 
simply to look at results and to inspect the attendance-roll and the accommoda- 
tion and discipline of the students. No enquiries are made as to the pay of the 
teachers and the amount and distribution of each item of expenditure. School- 
managers are also entirely free to promote or classify their pupils as they t.lnwlf 
fit, and the department examines the pupils in detail only once in every two 
years. We hope that aided institutions win be allowed to participate as much 
as possible in the advantages enjoyed by the pupils at Government schools. The 
absonce of any scholarship-system in Bombay, which otherwise is no subject 
for regret, is in this respect unfortunate that the Department is not able to 
admit privately-trained pupils into competition with its own. But we hai e 
recommended that the certificates given to trained students or schoolmistresses 


should also he given to any other qualified pupils of private institutions who 
can pass our tests, although they have studied elsewhere. There is nothing at 
present to prevent competent pupils of aided schools entering the service of 
the Department, or presenting themselves for any special examinations, if they 
obtain permission to do so. That they have hitherto failod to take advantage 
of this opportunity may be due to their preference for service elsewhere or 
their inability to compete with hoys trained in the more efficient Government 
schools. But we should be glad to see a greater competition between all classes 
of schools for those certificates or distinctions which the Department is able to 
award, and which should be awarded without any distinction to the best qualifi- 
ed candidates. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


TABULAR STATEMENTS. 


The five general tables which follow have already been folly illustrated by 
_ . . ... ... the remarks contained in the sections of Chapter III. 

ocon 68 The first table sums up the total number ol institu- 

tions of each class and the number of soholars atending them. The second 
table distributes schools and colleges into Government, aided and inspected in- 
stitutions, and summarizes the attendance and studies of the scholars and the 
several races or castes to which the pupils belong. The third table gives in one 
view the whole of the expenditure incurred on each class of institutions. To 
facilitate, however, a comparison of the expenditure on collegiate, secondary 
and primary education, wo have appended an abstract to this rather complex 
statement. The abstract includes expenditure on the University, the whole 
cost of direction, inspection, training colleges and attached technical schools, 
scholarships, buildings and all miscellaneous items. The cost of direction and 
inspection has been distributed in the following proportions : — 



g 

1 

Inspection. 

Educational 

Inspector 

Deputy 
Inspector and 
Assistants 

Colleges . 

b 

••• 

••• 

Secondary schools 

1 

3 

i 

i 

Primary do. 

1 


i 


The expenditure on training colleges has been debited wholly to primary 
schools, and the other items of expenditure to the several institutions for whose 
benefit they were incurred. The fourth and fifth tables set forth the results 
of University and departmental examinations, and the grants accorded by the 
State to the several grades of aided institutions. 


TasxjB No. 1. — ILeturv of JLrts Colleges , Schools and Scholars in the Bombay Presidency for the official year 1881-82 
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Indntliog the population of Aden, amounting to SI 6TO 
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and Scholars in the Bombay B residency for the official year 1881 - 83 . 
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General t*ht.h V.—Rettm showing the number of Aided Schools attended by Natives of India on 
the 31st March 1871, 1876 and 1883, and the anrnnts of the grants earned 
1870-71, 1875-76, and 1881-83* 
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CHAPTER V. 

UENEIUL SUMMARY. 

After the tables which have just boon given, it is unnecessary to recapitu- 
late facts which will strike the eye at a glance. The male population of the 
191,346 square miles with which our report deals is 31,960,002, and the mnb> 
population of school-going ago is estimated at 1,791,090, J‘or whom there were 
on March 31st last 9,321 schools of all kinds," 6 which were attended by 410,980 
male scholars, or nearly 23 per cent, of the. male population of a tit age to 
attend school. 

These numbers arc inclusivo of tho Native State schools, as well as of the 
indigenous and private schools of all grades, which received no assistance from 
the State. In the British districts of the Bombay Presidency (including Aden), 
with an area of 121,122 square miles and a male population of school-going age 
amounting to 1,275,042, there wore 7,217 schools and colleges of all grades, 
which were attended by 318,314 scholars. There was therefore in tho Presiden- 
cy proper one school for overy 17*19 square miles, and 26 per cent. ot‘ the hoys, 
who should be at school, were under instruction. The distribution of these 
institutions including those for girls was as follows : 

Number of 
Scholars. 

C8 Colleges (including Madrasas and Pathashalae) . 1,000 

68 High schools (including attached technical schools and 

classes) . . . . . . . . 7,188 

177 Middle schools . 12,800 

7,153 Primary schools (including indigenous schools) . . 318,961 

7 Tr ainin g Colleges ...... 479 


7,468 


310,190 


At the beginning of the year 1855-56 the Department of Public Instruction 
administered 255 schools and colleges, which were attended by 21,860 scholars, 
and which were maint ained at a cost to the State of Us. 2,50,000 per annum. At 
the end of 1881-82 with an increased expenditure to the Stale of rather more 
than 6f lakhs, or 271 per cent., the number of schools and colleges within the 
departmental system of instruction had risen to 4,263 — an increase of 1,571 per 
cent., while the number of scholars had increased to 276,740, or 1165 per cent. 

Encouraging as these statistics arc, it is still more satisfactory to note that 
the progress of education since the last census has far outstripped the advance of 
population. Nor is there any sign that a limit to further improvement has been 
reached. The cry from every province of the Presidency is for more schools, 
and an almost indefinite extension of primary education resolves itself into a 
mere question of funds. The experience of the past decade has shown that in 
primary cess-schools the attendance could be increased by 93 per cent, at an 
increase of only 18 per cent, in the expenditure. The policy of the Department 
has been to concentrate its main efforts on tho foundations of a national scheme 
of instruction without neglecting the superstructure. Thus, nearly G7 per 
cent.f of a total expenditure of 29 lakhs is devoted to primary education, and 
the system is worked with such economy that the total cost of a hoy’s education 
is ony Bs>. 4-5-10 per annum in a cess-school, where he is instructed by a com- 
petent and generally a trained master, supplied with all necessary apparatus and 
good school- accomm odation, annually examined, and able to study up to the sixth 
standard without the expense of leaving his own village. In higher education 
the policy has been to secure the greatest efficiency in the fewest possible 
institutions. There are only six arts colleges in the Presidency, two of which 
have been recently founded, and at present every district is not yet provided 
with its own high school. But the general efficiency of these two classes 
of institutions may he tested by tho fact that since the year 1870 the total num- 
ber of students who have passed the examination for the degree of bachelor of 
arts in the Bombay University is 842 or 89*22 per cent, of the total number 

scope o£ this report* 

items unconnected with the system of in- 


* O mitting of coarse all schools end colleges excluded from the 
f Omitting < jQtonditttre on the U niversit y and mibcdW cmi 


atruction, 
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examined; while the number of pupils in the Government high schools, who 
have passed the matriculation examination during the Bame period, is 1,097, or 
40 per oent. of the number of candidates sent up from these schools. In the 
examinations held last year in the lower forms of the Government high schools 
87 per cent, of the students in average attendance and 44 per cent, of those 
actually examined succeeded in passing in all heads of the standards under which 
they were presented. 


Before summarizing our recommendations we think it advisable to state 

clearly tho broad principles, by which, in our 
BBoomnnmmOTs. opinion, the State must be guided in its administra- 

tion of a national scheme of public instruction. When the Government first 
entered on its task, there oxisted in India certain indigenous institutions both 

of a high and of a low order. Speaking generally, 
oca on po icy. education, whether high or low, was tho monopoly 

of certain castes or classes. Higher education was either religious or secular, 
and in either case its object was special or toohnical. The priesthood were 
educated in subjects which were of little practical use to society generally, but 
were specially adapted to the requirements of the various religious orders. No 
candidate for the priesthood sought education in any matter, which would enlarge 
his mind or take him beyond the traditional curriculum required for his religious 
trade. Higher secular education was the monopoly of the Amil class in Sind, 
and the Brdhman caste in Mah&rdshtra. Its object was to fit the scholar 
for the public service, and no time was wasted on the acquisition of knowledge 
which seemed superfluous. In lower education, the object sought for was 
even more narrowly practical and technical. The commercial or industrial 
castes had each their own way of doing business, and the minds of their 
children were from the earliost age forced into the groove, in which the trade 
of the grown-up man would move. The memory was loaded, whilst the mind 
was neglected. Education, or rather instruction (for in such instruction there 
was little to draw out the talonts of the rising generation) was therefore 
narrow and illiberal. It was also as circumscribed in the extent as in the 


course of study. The exolusive right of the Brahman caste to higher education 
was a tradition sanctioned by religion and enforced by public opinion. In the 
, lower grades of society also the peasantry would have considered it derogatory 
i to their position to send their cliildron to school. Free sons of the soil, they 
left the indigenous schools to the tradesman, whose lifo was passed in the shop 
or behind the counter. The essential notion of education was a practical instruc- 
tion in such special subjects as would engage in after-life the attention of the 
school-hoy, whose career was already irrevocably mapped out for him by caste, 
when he was horn into the world. The influx of European civilization and 
thought necessarily worked a revolution in the object and therefore the system 
of education. It was considered to be the duty of the State not merely to diffuse 
education and break down the monopoly, hut also to elevate its tone. It was 
possible to effect this without making instruction too ambitious or unpractical. 
But the extension was necessarily a work of time, and even now, in one pro- 
vince of Bombay, society demands a further expansion of the primary course, 
whilst another division is hardly raised to its level. The pplicy of elevating the 
tone of education was not confined to one class of school. A whole system of 
education requires a superstructure as well as a foundation, and the natural 
growth of man involves gradations of instruction and mental progress which 
create a necessity for lower, middle, and higher schools. From the first the 
Department of Instruction in Bombay aimed not merely at making each class 
of institution as complete and efficient in itself as possible, hut also at co- 
ordering the whole scheme of education. The policy of Government, there- 
fore, as far as we have traced it, was to extend and elevate the tone of instruc- 
tion, and organize a complete scheme of education from the foundation of 
elementary schools to the pedestal of tho University. The definition of a 
policy was, however, only one step in its successful development. Steady per- 
severance and gradual improvement, without perpetual osoillations, were 
equally essential. Owing to the absence of these conditions many exoellent 
schemes have been wrecked. A whole generation must pass away before a 
fresh spirit can be infused into Asiatio society, and the more liberal principles, 
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Uiban and rural boards, and legis- 
lation. 


and in preparing infants for entering those schools whore they are established. 
The -views expressed by the Secretary of State in 18B9, that the means of ele- 
mentary education should he provided mainly by the Government, still hold good. 
But under influence of education society has made such rapid advances since 
1859, that we are enabled to transfer the management of primary education 
from Government to local hoards. Whilst therefore we advocate the retention 
and increase of cess-schools as the main agency for diffusing instruction amongst 
the masses, we hope that municipal and local hoards will undertake their manage- 
ment, at first subject to the general control of the State, and ultimately on 
their own responsibility. 

In order to strengthen the position and define the responsibilities of local 

boards, we have advocated the complete separation of 
the ways and means of urban primary educationfrom 
those of rural primary education. The municipal 
committees will he charged with the administration of the former, and tho local 
funds committees with that of the latter. The present condition of affairs may 
in our opinion be characterized as an act of injustice to cess-payers, involving 
not merely robbery to tho village-fund, hut demoralizing the public sentiment. 
The towns are rich and must provide funds for the education of the urban com- 
munity. Not only must the cess-income he fairly, divided, hut the assignment 
of provincial or imperial funds to primary education must be regulated with 
proper regard to an equal distribution of tho grant-in-aid proportioned to local 
resources. Legislation must secure to each fund its proper assignment. We 
have shown that the great success of the Bombay system has been due to the 
Local Fond Act, which plaeed primary education above the caprices or accidents 
of finance, and those oscillations of policy which frequent changes in administra- 
tive personnel involve. Had other provinces of India been placed in the position 
in which Bombay has stood for the last 15 years with a large fund for primary 
education, which could not he diverted for higher education, which the people 
not only contributed hut managed for themselves, we have no doubt that 
their local hoards, like those in Bombay, would have discarded the indig enous 
schools with their narrow curriculum taught by untrained masters, and adopted 
the system of cess-schools, which have raised primary education in Bombay to 
its present height. Legislation has given Bombay its strength, and the time 

I has now come when further advantage may be expected from fresh legislation. 
Municipal hoards of education will now be divided from local fund hoards, and 
the former should he empowered to raise a town-cess similar to the rural-cess. 
The board should also, in our opinion, he entrusted with the control not merely 
of the town and village cess-schools, hut with the whole area of primary educa- 
tion. This would enable them to increase their own schools or develop the 
indigenous schools at their pleasure. The powers and rights of these hoards 
should be defined and also their responsibilities and liabilities. Private enter- 
prise should he secured in its rights, and the administration of the system of 
grants-in-aid by results transferred to the hoards. Our reasons for advocating 
this course have been given, and need not be repeated here. We believe that 
the extension of the boards’ powers would not merely educate the boards in 
toleration and administrative capacity, hut prevent the recurrence of the 
anomalies in expenditure of funds which at present exist, besides preventing 
collisions between self-governing bodies and the central government. 

In higher education we have advocated the retention of high schools and 
Highor edition. colleges under the control of Government. But 

these institutions need not be increased without 



State can give. Whilst no State-school or college should he starved into 
inefficiency or surrendered to probable decay, the improvement of private 
institutions should be the first care of the State-department. The bonds between 
aided and Government institutions should he drawn as close as possible, and the 
managers of the former should be invited to consider more largely *h«T» a t 
present not merely regulations which specially affect them, such as the grant- 
in-aid rules, hut also matters of general interest to all educational institutions, 
such as changes in curriculum or systems of inspection and 
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In tlu* matter of female education we propose that reliance upon private 
enterprise should not merely he confined to middlo or 
higher education, but extend even to primary schools. 
Government must continue to pioneer this cause in districts where there is no 
private enterprise to take up the work. But in the largo cities and some of the 
more advanced districts it should proclaim its anxiety to transfer its schools to 
any local bodies to whoso sympathetic management it can tried. Under such 
management the religious ciifiicidty will solve iiself, and moral instruction can 
he given in the form which each community may consider best adapted tor the 
education of the mothers of the nevt generation. We consider that, Cor the pre- 
sent, the development of female education requires wise p issi vify rather than wise 
action. We must watch the natural development of public sentiment in a mat- 
ter which is not only a question of education hut of social reform, and further it 
chiefly by liberal assistance. All conditions adverse to the growth of private 
enteiprisc must ho icmoved, and for the increase of girls’ schools managed by 
the parents themselves we must trust to the forees of social progress and a pro- 
per appreciation of the rights of the w eaker sox. 

The development however of private enterprise in the wide field of education 
requires a steady and consistent policy. Aided effort 
must not be suddenly crushed by the withdrawal of 
aid, and the frustration of legitimate expectations of payment for results. This 
department of extension appears to ns to have exceptional claims on the Imperial 
exchequer. The rights of private enterprise should in our opinion he further 
secured by statute against fluctuations of policy or various interpretations of 
discretion. We think that a revised code of the conditions of grants-in-aid and 
payments by results should bo drawn up for each province, and that any assistance 
earned under that code should he given as a matter of legal light, and not as an 
act of grace. In this as in all other respects we consider that the difference of 
advancement and social conditions in each province or Presidency must be re- 
cognized. Each Presidency would requiie a different set of rules and scale of 
rewards considered with special reference not merely to the condition of educa- 
tion hut the state of society. The cost of education, liko the cost of other labour, 
varies immensely between Bengal and Bombay. Tlio standard of comfort here 
requires more than in Bengal, and the cost or wages of labour are consequently 
much higher. The general principle is however the same, and if that were pre- 
scribed in a general education code for all India, each local government might 
he entrusted, subject to the sanction of the Government of India, with the pre- 
paration of detail rules. But when once the principle is affirmed, a progressive 
increase of expenditure must bo anticipated, and therefore provided for in the 
Imperial budget. Private enterprise will year by year fill a larger space, and 
the Government of India must be prepared with an elastic provision of funds. 
Care also must be taken that private enterprise does not capriciously solect a 
narrow area to the exclusion of whole districts and provinces. There must be' 
limit imposed on the assignment made for towns, which, will secuio a tolerr 1 ^ 
fair apportionment between urban and rural areas. 

Whilst considering the subject of legislation, we may add that the 
of not interfering too much with local development and local control ; 13 i our 
opinion, one of extreme importance. Wc should especially regre+/* e * orm “ 
ation of a central department of education, or the appointment of a D’!? t r t 6 ? 6 ’ 
ral of Instruction for all India. We believe that the time has cc» j **, 
the precision and protection of law to the rights and liabilities bob-, bodies 
charged with education, and of private enterprise; but within^,, i „,f SS1 ®*? e< 7 
by law the development of education should be free, and y disastroi^? 60 *^ 
with local administration. Wc can conceive nothing rv 6npv + , Jr* t0 the 
future of education in India than centralization, ot anv, of+oiLv + „ “ge over 
social chasms between the various provinces of India Jjy uniform ralp° 'rf^ 
and stereotype the educational system of each provirgj oxls conditions of each 
social, economic, and even to some extent thorfew wl1PTO i* t*? 11 
Presidency differ so widely, that the education o £y merelv mention Mras * 
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of one local administration the complaint is often repeated that anything but a 
technical education “ unsettles the mind of the people," in Bombay no similar 
complaint is ever heard, and in one division at least there is a demand for ex- 
tending the present course of elementary instruction. 

In conclusion we may offer a few remarks on the evidence given by the 
38 -witnesses whose evidence has been laid before the 
Examination «f witnesses. Commission. The public examination of witnesses 

was held at three separate centres, Poona in the Deccan, the city of Bombay, and 
Ahmedabad in Gujardth. In selecting witnesses we endeavoured to represent all 
classes of the community, and especially to invite the evidence of gentlemen 
* who entertained objections to the present system of instruction. Pom-teen wit- 
nesses represented the cause of private enterprise engaged in the work of edu- 
cation ; and amongst them the cause of missionary enterprise was ably represent- 
ed by Mr, Hume of the American Mission, who is labouring in Ahmednagar, 
Mr. Beatty of the Irish Presbyterian Mission of Ahmedabad, Mr. Ziegler of the 
Basel Mission at Dhdrwdr and Mr. Shirt of the Church Missionary Society, who 
is engaged at Hyderabad in Sind. The Bombay Missionary Societies were re- 
presented by Mr. Squires of the Church Missionary Society, Mr. Mackichan of 
the Bree Church of Scotland, the Boman Catholic Bishop of Bombay and Pro- 
fessor Bive of St. Xavier's College. Some of the most successful managers of 
Hindu and Pdrsi private schools were also examined. The Department of Public 
Instruction supplied 14 witnesses who were engaged in Gujardth, the Deccan, 
and the Southern Mardtha Country, as Inspectors, Professors, or School- 
masters. Ten witnesses who are unconnected with the department, of whom three 
were Europeans, gave independent testimony on the various questions which the 
Commission has to consider. The cause of female education was advocated by two 
Hindu, one Pdrsi, and two English ladies engaged in the work. Altogether 15 Euro- 
pean, 14 Hindu, five Pdrsi and four Muhammadan witnesses were examined. Seve- 
ral important witnesses volunteered to give evidence on technical and industrial 
education, but as this subject was specially plaoed beyond the scope of our 
enquiries, we were unable to admit their evidence. We would venture to ex- 
press our regret at this exclusion of so important a question from our investi- 
gation, and. we would still trust that the subject will come under the consider- 
ation of the Commission in dealing with the task before them. Besides examining 
witnesses, we received numerous memorials, and several statements of extreme 
value. The statement furnished by Mr. Justice West, who is Vioe-Chan- 
oellor of the University of Bombay, reached us too late for consideration in this 
report, but it will be printed immediately, and we beg to invite the special at- 
tention of the Commission to it. 


H. P. JACOB, 
W. LEE- WARNER, t 
K. T. TELANG,) 


Members of the Bombay 
Provincial Committee. 


...Bombay, 
November 1882, 
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APPENDIX A. 

SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED IN WESTERN INDIA BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

The educational system and institutions? of the Roman Catholic Church in the Bombay 
Piesidency fiom the time of the rally PoituguebC (16th century) to the second half of the 
present century. 

I. — OmjDJur. Outline. 

1. The went of education in the Portuguese dominions of India was chiefly entrusted 
to the Catholic missionaries of the various icligiouh ordeis that were engaged in the 
evangelisation of this country. It was arranged and carried out on a systematical plan adapted 
to the peculiar wants and circumstances of the various classes of people for whom it was 
intended. 

a. The centre of it was Goa with its numerous monasteries and colleges, which provided 
not only the teachers but also books and funds through the Portuguese Government and the 
private charity of both European and Native benefactors. 

8. From the very beginning the work was almost simultaneously earned out in all its 

_ . branches from the lowest to the highest, so that towards the 

The 16tk and 17fl» centimes. ^ ^ lflft centmy ^ ^ it fnUy developed in the 

following institutions:—* 

(a.) Nearly every church and missionary station had its elementary school; many had 
also a Latin course of various classes. These schools represent what we may call.— e The 
parochial Portuguese and Latin schools. 9 

(4.) Much like these parochial schools were the orphanages for native children, in 
which, besides rudimentary instruction, industrial and agricultural work was also provided for 
the pupils. 

(c.) The higher education in the classical studies and sciences flourished chiefly tinder the 
direction of the Jesuits in the colleges which were so largely endowed and provided with all 
necessaries that they could do their work gratis and make the best choice of their students 
according to talent and behaviour. 

(rf.) The education of the candidates for the priesthood was carried on in the seminaries 
which were attached to the principal monasteries of the various religious orders for the 

? urposeo£ forming a native clergy and a supply for their own respective congregations. 

'he curriculum embraced a full comae of philosophy and theology under the direction of 
eminent professors appointed for this purpose. It lasted generally for three or four yearn after 
a student had passed successfully his classical studies and spent some years as an assistant 
teacher in the parochial schools. Scope and opportunity of more extensive studies, especially 
for the study of the vernacular languages, the literature and history of the country, was 
afforded to the more talented and deserving students, many of whom found their employment 
in the higher offices of Government or the church, whilst others were admitted as members 
of the religions orders and engaged by them in the administration of parishes and other 
missionary work. 

4. With the decline of the Portuguese power in India, the invasions of the Mardthds, 

H» 18th century. aad increasin ? °J CaftoBo misrioiiari^, e^ecially 

after the suppression of the Jesuits m the year 1759, all the 
institutions for higher education, fell into ruins, and the native clergy was unable to restore 
them or to raise new ones. The same lot befell also the orphanages. The parochial elementary 
schools alone survived, as most of the churches to which they belonged were spared by the 
Mardthfo, and aided by private donations continued under the care of the native clergy and 
the Catholic missionaries, whilst a few new ones were established and endowed by different 
Portuguese families of Bombay, which continue to the present day. An attempt was, 
however, made towards the end of the last century, in about 1790, by an influential Portuguese 
gentleman, Sir Miguel DeLima, to erect a new Catholics college in Bombay. He collected a 
large sum of money and spent 45,000 seudi for the building of the college, the management 
of which he entrusted to the native clergy of the Archbishop of Goa. It collapsed however, 
after one year’s existence and was never opened again. The education of the clergy was 
not given up, and candidates for the priesthood repaired either to the old famous college and 
seminary of Baohol in the Goa territority, which, the Portuguese Government after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, who had conducted it for nearly 200 years, had supplied with teachers 
and professors from the native olergy, or they resorted to the seminary which the Carmelite 
missionaries had opened in Surat. 

5. Thus at the beginning of the present century and for the first half of it we find in 

The fiat latt of tte 18th oeatury. ^Bombay Presidency i» other Catholic schools hut those 

a attached to the various parishes, m which the elements, cate* 
ehisxn, Portuguese and Latin, were taught on a more or less advanced scale according to the 
circumstances of the churches and the pupils. For English instruction the Catholic youth 
had to repair to the educational institutions of the Protestant missions in Bombay and to the 
schools of Government, until with the new arrival of the Jesuits in Bombay in the latter half 
of this century fresh Catholic schools and colleges were opened under the protection and with 
the support of the British Government. 
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IL— ! List of the various educational institutions referred to in the preceding 

SECTION. 

(a), — Parochial schools for catechism y rudimentary instruction in 'Portuguese and Latin . 

1. In the course of the 16th eentury the Franciscan missionaries opened 14 schools of 
this description on the Island of Salsette near Bombay. There was one attached to their 
Church of N. S. de Esperanca in Bombay, built in 1596 ; another at the Church of N. S. 
Gloria in M&zagon ; a third at the Church of Mahim, besides many others in Chaul and 
Bassein. 

2. The Jesuits opened at the same time similar schools at B&ndra and at six other villages 
in Salsette. 

8. These parochial schools appeared so important in the eyes of the Catholic Church, that 
Pope Clement IX, in a Brief, dated 22nd July 1678, and in another of July 13th, 1679, 
imposed the strict injunction on all Catholic missionaries who were acting in India as parish 
priests to have such schools and to teach in them. His words are these : — “ Ut vero fidcs 
adhue in iis regionibus pubescens literanim alimento coalescat, parochis et maxime pagorum 
et villarum injungitur, ut eos vel per se vel per capellanos naturales, si tales ip&i non sunt, 
ultra fidei Christianae radimenta grammatices etiam institutionem ceterasque artes liberalee, 
quoad fieri potest, edoceant.”* 


(5.) — Orphanages. 

1. A special Government provision + was made for the education of native orphans and a 
Government official appointed who was called e Pater Christianorum/ p, clergyman of high 
reputation and zeal who had to bring them together and accommodate them in the various 
institutions raised for the purpose. 

2. The first large establishment of this hind was erected in 1526 in the Island of 
SSlsette near Bombay by the Franciscan Father Antonio de Porto J on the hill in which the 

famous caves of Mandapeschwar are found, called by the 
Moatyener on the Island of Sal- Portuguese Montyezier. So liberally was this orphanage 

# supported by order of King John III. that 100 destitute 
native children could be maintained and educated in religious and other subjects. This 
orphanage after a glorious existence of more than 200 years fell to ruins after the occupation 
of Salsette by the Mar£th£s in the last century $ its church and ruined walls can be seen still 
from the train as it passes the station of Bhayandar on the B. B. & C. I. line. Father 
A . Toian At Am,. Antonio founded also orphanages for 40 native boys, one on 

J*> hflBage ° tt ths Istod ° f AfS “- the Island of Agmam to the north of Bassein, which later 
,, . on was burnt down by the kings of Guiaiath ; another he 

Orplanage on the Island of Uran. founded 1532 on the Island of Uran (Karanja) in the 
of Bombay, destroyed by the MarAtMs in 1729.§ 

3. Besides many small establishments for the education of native orphans which the 

, Jesuits has founded in Bassein and Chaul, Biere was a very 

Orp1wa»ge near Than*. large orphanage founded in 1556 near Tbina, in a Christian 

village called Sanctissima Trinidafle situated in the valley which now contains the Vehfir Lake. 
In this orphanage ISO boys were maintained. Au agricultural and industrial school was 
attached to it.|| 

(e ).— Colleges and Seminaries. 

1. The principal colleges for higher classical studies in 
Colleges. this country were those of the Jesuits at Bassein, TMna and 

Chaul. 

Regarding the first the Historian of the Society of Jesus says : “ Collegium Ba zainum 
. „ ad instituendoe indigenos a rege Lusitaniae erectum erat ac 

tj0Hese ‘ sociis oblatum assentiente Xaverio et antistite Goano, anno 

1548."1f It was indeed a royal institution with such abundance in everything that education 
was given gratia to more than 800 students. The whole curriculum of classical studies was 
taught there, and in the seminary attached to this college lectures in philosophy and theology 
were delivered to such os prepared for the priesthood. It flourished for nearly 200 years till 
the City of Bassein fell into the hands of the Mardthfis. 

The college at Thdna was opened some years later than, that at Bassein, and the co lleg e 
at Chaul in 1616. Both shared the same lot as the college at Bassein. 


* Bulteiom Pontif. 8. 0, de propag. fide, Tom. L p. 164. 
t < Exrtafc in India veto lex Jonrnia 1X1. Lusitania regia ut ethnioarum Uteri, si 
imnubwe*) ednaerentur sob discipline, socle tatis in institute ad tamo modem demo. Cl 
aaMidos 5U« gui douul praesst.' Condua. UUit, Soo. Jesu. Tern. 1. p. ML 
t Gonmgft, Tom. IV. p. 1241. 
s Gonsaga, Ibid. 

|| De Sousa, Or. Conqniirtaclo, L p. 188. 

Bsrtole Asiatic* Husk Soo, Jea, Tout H. p, 232 Beg. 
f Jurenriu* Bpltoae ad an. 1648, 


>ua orbati fuvrint adhue 
Pater vulgo dicitrar 












